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PREFACE. 

h 13 more ^an founecn months since His Royal Highness the Pi 
ol Wales landed in India and nearly a year since he departed fror 
During that time three accounU of his Joumeyines have been publw 
The first to appear was a Memorial Number, •written by the present ai 
and published by Messrs. Bennett Coleman and Company early l«t J 
Towards the end of the year Sir Herbert Russeirs * With the Prini 
the East " appeared and a litde later “ The Prince of Wales' Tour Be 
written by Sir Percival Philips and published in aid of St. Durvst 
was issued. The first of these was a compressed and rather 
summary of the whole of the Indian tour. Each of the other books 
with the whole of the Prince's Eastern lour, from the time he 
Portsmouth tiU the day when he returned to England in June last 
Sir Heibett Russell's book devoted rather more than half its spa 
India and was only a little less sununary than Messrs. Bennett Colei 
publication. The St. Dumtan'a Book is mostly pictuzea, with 
narrative compressed into the briefest possible compass, and deal) 
the other with the whole of the Eastern tour. 


To anyone living in India the most interesting part of the Pr 
Eastern journeying must be his tour of India. This fact alone clair 
its isolated and detailed treatment and the claim is reinforced by th 
portance of the lour itself. Its chief object was that the Prince, on I 


of the Royal House, should thank the princes and peoples of ln< 
the great services gave to the Empire dtuing the War. In s 
a situation in India which, though partial, was menacing, in a 
active opposition and hidden intrigue, the Prince fulfilled that ohje< 
a conscientious thoroughness and a happy courtesy •which earned f 
the admiration and affection of all with whom he came in conta 
The record of what he did while in India will be found fairl 
set f^h in the following pages. The record is founded on the 
wl^ were contributed by the writer to the Times of India while 
acUng as special correspondent of that newspaper during the F 
wrat. 11. Wia. MuA llal wm vitoIso 
My. Som. o! ,t 1 «, M »a.pied to tho of , d 

erapfu. Thoso vim lot tko nioa ffaie.™/ 
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PREFACE. 


special pliotosraplier with liie Pjince. 1 am, hovrcvcr, indcbled for 
several pictures (o the Director of Information with the Government of 
India. Notable amons these are the excellent pictures of the Mysore 
fChcddah. the Durbar of Ruling Pftnccs and Le^pslature at Delhi and the 
photographs of the Shan Chtefi* pantomime. 

The Bj>eechet vrhich the Prince delivered are pubtUhed in an 
ap^ndix. A fcv>r teleprapbic multlatlons crept into the newspaper 
reports of them, hut these ha\*e been corrected as far as possible. For 
any literal mislalces in the text tbe author is alone responsible; bis unaided 
vigilance was employed in the reading of the proofs and he is far from 
infallible. But be baa learned bow heartfelt mmt be those thanks which 
authors in their prefaces express to kind friends who have relieved them 
of not the least irksome task of authorship. 

D. W. 

Fedruary, 1923. 
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CHAPTER L 


The Prince Arrives in Bombay— A PEoMi’s Welcome— Festivities at 

Government House — Municipal Omiporation’s Garden Party — 

Bombay Princes Received by the Prince. 

IS MAJESTY'S ship Renown left Poitsmoulh on October 27, 
1921. On board was His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales who was setting forth upon his embassy to the East. 
Nearly nine months were to elapse before the Prince was to 
see his native shores again and in that time he was to visit 
much of the Empire and see many men and cities. But chiefly he was 
to see the men and cities of India and it is with his visit to India that this 
narrative deals. 

The Renown arrived in Bombav roadstead at dawn on November 17. 
To any traveller the first glimpse of India is full of charm. On his right he 
sees the hills and islands which have made Bombay Harbour famous among 
the world's beautiful roadsteads. On his left, shadowed by a canopy of 
mist and smoke, is the city— glittering white walls, lofty domes, cupolas, 
minarets. But to the Prince's eyes, the natural beauties of the approach 
were enhanced by the trappings worn by a city rejoicing. 

In the harbour's midst were set the grey hulls of the ships of the East 
India Squadron and the darker masses of merchant and passenger steamers. 
The men-o'-war were maimed and all were dressed with flags. On shore, 
beside the half-finished colossal Gateway of India, had been erected a 
white pavilion, pinnacled and domed, which gleamed in the sun like 
alahastcr. Beyond, waved Rags and streamers from Venetian masts and 
the first of the triumphal arches and painted pylons, which were the main 
feature of the Bombay scheme of decorations in honour of the Prince's 
visit, could be discerned. 

As the Renouti neared its anchorage, the first guns of a Royal Salute 
came thudding from the battery at Middle Ground. Immediately the 
waters became active with small craft. Fussy launches puned and ^oned 
their way from shore to sHp and from ship to shore. These bore the first 
s-isltort to the Prince— H. E. the Viceroy. H. E. the Naval Commander-in- 
chief, H. E. the Commander-in-Chief. H. E. the Governor and several 
other high dignitaries of Bombay who gave him welcome on behalf of India. 

By ten o'clock all the visitors had left the Renown and the stage was 
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leob'menl*. TJjat wjilch the city of Comtay prc*«ited lo ihe Prince wo* 
no ctccpllon. U a model lo ell eorporationi. Il (old the butory of 
the ^y in Lrief. It dwtdt on the problem* it wu now faced with. It bade 
the Prince wel«)me and it offered the city'a homa«e nnd devotion. It could 
have done no more. The Mace*# reply yraa dominated by one note— ^he 
note he alrnck in the aestence ’*1 want you to know me and I want to know 
you.** It wa* the happiest poMible speech and at once assured for him 
that the sympathy for India to whidi Ids speech cave expression would be 
met with sympathy, and that undentandtng would so out to Kim and bring 
liim lo the knowledge he sought. Alter the reading of the address— which 
was placed in a stiver casket— and of the reply thereto, the members ol the 
Corporation were ptesented to the Prince who iKereafter, amid renewed 
■lorms of cheering, left in a State procession for Government House. 

It was during Uie procession that His Roval Highness first met the full 
force of a people's welcome, and particularly when (he procession came 
<0 pass along £s;danadc Road. The curve formed by the junction of this 
with Hamby Road and the width of the street offer exceptional advantages 
to the sightseer, and soon after eight o'clock, the shady side of the road 
from fieri Duader down to the EIpKtnstone College was ffUiog with a 
continuous and ever-growing stream <d spectators. By ten o'clock, when 
ihe cavaby regiment formiag the first part ol the Prince's escort took up its 
position near the Flora Fountain, (be crowd had grown uncomfortably 
clesue. Every point ol vantage was occupied— the plentiful balconies on 
.rilher side of the road, the roofs erf (be bmldings, the scaffolding of build, 
ings under construction. Ternporary stands run up near the Paper 
Currency Office and elsewhere creaked and groaned under the weight of 
humanity they supported. 

One seething mass of people stood patiently and tn good humour, 
defying the heat and inevitable discomfort of a crowd, waiting eagerly for 
A sight of the Prince, Beyond the hunied passage just before ten o'clock 
of A Hindu funeral party and. later, the comic appearance of a gentleman 
advertising his own eccentricity Arid his employers' wares, there was no 
discordant note in the symphony of joy and expectation. 


The first sign of the procession beginning lo ' ■ 1 was the 

signal for a nutle of expectation among the the last 

moment, was joined by many lale-comcrs who ■ lie streets 

And sought in vain for vantage points whence •’ vhe headB 

of the earlier anivals. When the . ' was, 

dottunatriy, no difficulty in detecting ' ' 7 "|je 

Prince was recognisable at once • " > ' chhatri 

held above him. and he was • ♦ echoed 
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nmons ihc nfiglibourinB Euilding. jiul nt llic salutu ol the piiM had done 
earlier in the morning. 

The same scenes prevailed all along the route to Government House 
and everywhere vast crowds gave their welcome to the Prince outward 
manifestation. At placM there was the traditional solemn silence and 
salaaming peculiar to orientals; again, there were applause and waving of 
handlcercliiefs ; and lastly there were shouting and cheering in the western 
manner. 

A word here of hartal and boycott. Before the Prince came to India 
the non-co-operators decided to boycott him, and all the ceremonies and 
functions held in his honour. The plea was offered that the Prince was 
the guest of the bureaucracy only and was being used by them in an attempt 
to bolster a tottering regime. So at every place, or nearly every place, in 
British India’ visited by the Prince hartal was declared on the day of his 
arrival and the people were invited to participate in a boycott. The 
response varied in di^erent places. Usually somewhere. about fifty or sixty 
per cent, of the people in the cities observed the boycott. In Bombay and 
Madras the figure was far lower, but in both these places the boycott issued 
in violence, murder and arson to 'which one at least of the contributory 
causes was the attempt -made by the non-co-operators to 'compel -people 
who desired to go and see the Prince to stay at home.' In one or two places 
the hartal and the boycott were complete— notably in Allahabad. ‘ But in 
the majority of places the Prince — when the political situation of the 
country is considered— received a remarkably and unexpectedly enthusias- 
tic welcome. Where, therefore, in this narrative no specific mention is 
made of the behaviour of the crowd, it should be understood as being 
“remarkably and unexpectedly enthusiastic.** . ' ’ 

After the ceremonies associated with his arrival, pleasant and gratify- 
ing, no doubt, but none the less trying, the Prince was able to snatch a few 
hours of welcome rest. The only other public function was a reception at 
’ night at Government House. Of past receptions at Malabar Point many 
have the pleasantest memories, but on none will the memory Unger with 
greater pleasure than this, which gave to many thousands of the citizens of 
Bombay an opportunity of coming into closer contact with the Heir to the 
Throne than was possible at the necessarily formal ceremony at the Gate- 
way of India. At any time the grounds of Government House make the 
most charming of retreats from the noise and bustle of a busy city. • But on 
this occasion the electrician had waved over them a fairy-wand. Colotued 
lights peeped coquettishly from the trees and lit the palhwa}^, and as if to 
bestow a benediction on the gathering and smile her encouragement to His 
Royal Highness at the commencement of a tour which was to prove ardu- 
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OU8 and exacting, the moon, aerene in the fuilness of her majesty, sent 
dovm her rays to add to the beauty of the surroundings and. incidcnlally, 
to lighten the Jot of those who, departing late at night, went to seek their 
cars among the hundreds of waiting vehicles. It was not expected of the 
Prince that he should meet personally all the guests. No arrangements, 
indeed, for formal individual presentation were made. But when the 
Prince meets people he meets them, and hurriedly arrangements were made 
for a levee. Between two and three thousand guests filed past His Royal 
Highness. With each he shook hands and he had a few words for nearly 
all the ex-olficera who passed. How heroic was this courtesy can be esti- 
mated only by those who have stood, outside the range of a punkah, for a 
space of two hours and more within a crowded room during a warm even- 
ing in Bombay, 

Quickly falling into Indian custom, the Prince was up betimes on 
the following morning and took exercise. The form which the 
exercise took was a game of polo which, one learns, is his favourite 
recreation. About an hour in all was spent at the Willingdon Club Polo 
Ground after which His Royal Highness returned to Government House 
where he breakfasted. After breakfast the Prince received in audience a 
number of the ruling chiefs of the Presidency then in the city. 
He gave private interviews to the following ruling Prince* at Govemmeni 
House during the morning : H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur, H. H. the 
Mahmja of idar, H. H. the Mir of Khairpur, H. H. the Nawab of Juna- 
gad, H, H. the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, H. H. the Maharaja of Bhav- 
nagar. H. H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla. H. H, the Nawab of Radhan- 
pur, H. H. the Nawab of Cambay (minor). H. H. the Thakor Saheb of 
Morvi, H. H. the Thakor Saheb of Gondal and H. H. the Nawab of 
JanJira. 

Subsequently His Royal Highness, accompaimed by H. E. the Gov- 
ernor, received the following Princes In the drawing room : H. H. the 
Sultan of Sher and MoluiUa, H. H. Sar Detal of Savantvadi. the Raja of 
DKsrampur. the Raja of Bansda. the Raja of Chhota Udepui, H. H. the 
Raja of Baiia, the Nawab of Balasinor, the Raja of Sunth. H. H. the Nawab 
of Sachin, H. H. the Raja Saheb of VanVaner, the Thakor Saheb of Pali- 
tana, the Thakor Saheb of Limbdi, the Thakor Saheb of Rajkot, the Thakor 
Saheb of Wadhwan, the Chief rf San^i, the Raja of Jawhar. H. H. the 
Pam Sachiv of Dhor, the Chief of Jamljrandi, the Chief of Aundh. the 
Raj Saheb of Akalkot. the Chief of Phaltan. the Chief of Jath, the Nawab 
of Savanur, the Chief of Miraj (seniov). the Chief of Miraj (juniot). the Chief 
of Ramdurg. Meherban Nana Saheb Patwardhan. Chief of Kurundwad 
Guruor). the Chief of Surgana. the Thakor Saheb of Sayla. the Thakor of 
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Omda (minor), ihe Chief of Jaidan (minor), the aief of Manawadar 
hrunor). the Thakor of Kadana. the Chief of Lalhi (minor), the Chief of 
flajana (minor). Vnla Mulu Surag of Jetpur. Vela Kanthad Naja of Bikha, 
Ihe Chief of Patdi. Vela Shri Ram Mulu. and Vala Shri Ram Harsua. 

A gathering of Indian Princes is invariably an mlercstme function. 
The princely states of India ore an important part of Indian polity. They 
ore the eurvival of ihe age before the British connection when prince and 
people were the natural political relation. In that age. the age of the dis- 
solution of the Moghul Empire, many of the states which arc now in close 
Telationship with the British Raj took their origin. It was an age of fission- 
The Moghuls, letting slip their ^p cm the farther conEses of the land as 
their sway extended and their power became more -centralised, appointed 
viceroys for great tracts of the Imperial territory. These viceroys, waxing 
powerful, flouted the authority of their imperial master and set up for 
themselves in the business of imperialism, conquering the territories of 
their neighbours, assuming the imperial diadem and themselves in turn 
appointed viceroys. And so the process went on, till the vast mirror of 
Moghul power was shattered into a hundred pieces which reflected each 
the vanities, the pomps and the powers of lesser potentates. Many a • 
captain of the horse and soldier of fortune found his opportunity in these 
times, laying the foundations of settled prosperity for himself and his 
house and acquiring territorial power. 

Among the ruling Princes who met the Prince of Wales at Boinbay, 
-there were many who were the inheritors of traditions founded in the last 
phases -of Moghul power. But others, whose ancestors had fought the 
Emperor in Delhi and had maintained a perilous quasi-independesce 
throughout the imperial period, were the heirs of .older .traditions »til!. 
But all count illustrious men among their ancestors and seek, each in his 
maimer, to translate into the terms of modern policies, the chivalry and 
■gallantry of these old times. 

His Highness Maheraia Raj Saheb .Shree CSjanshyamainlyi of 
Dhrangadhra. C.CI.E., G.C.S.I., ascended the gadi of his illustrious 
ancestors in 1911. He has proved himself to be an able and benevolent 
■ruler of his people. Since his accession to the gadi. His Highness hM 
honour for himself and his Order by the.ability with which he has directed 
the complicated affairs of the State, Tcscuiag them from severe flnanciw 
confusion and establishing them on a firm basis whilst improving the 
administration in -every particular. The bUtory of hia success has been 
■written in successive administration reports, and it is a narrative 
-passed in the records of the Indian States. To these attributes of the 
successful administrator His Highness adds personal qualities of the most 
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engaging character. He makes friends wherercr he goes and carries with 
him an atmosphere of invincible kindUness and cheeriness which makes 
him a thrice welcome guest in every part of India. He is fortunate in 
possessing a Dewan who is his klosmaR and is regarded as one of the 
ablest administrators in the 'Westem Presidency. Recently the Maharaja 
teceired the proud distinction of the G.CI.E. It is an honour which was 
universally acclaimed in Kathiawar. His Highness, who is the premier 
Jhalla Rajput Prince, is a man of enlightened and liberal ideas and the 
bestowal on him of the honour of G.d.E.. was recently made the occasion 
of a historic Durbar at Dhrangadhra where several Jhalla chiefs met to 
extend their cordial congratulations to the Maharaja, who is the first among 
the Jhalla rulers to receive the distinction of G.C.I.E. The Jhalla cdiiefs 
regard this as an epoch-making event. They decided to present an address 
of congratulation, and also to commemorate the event by raising a pettrwi' 
nent memorial of a utilitarian nature and the form the memorial Is to take 
will be announced later on by the TbaWe Saheb of Limbdi. The address 
bore testimony to the high character of die Maharaja and the great personal 
esteem in which he is held by his brother Princes. It was read by the 
Thakote 5aheb of Limbdi. who is himself a ruler of enlightened views. 


His Highness and Dewan MansInhjI. C.I.E., have upheld the fine 
traditions of the Jhalla Rajputs and have contributed brilliant pages to the 
modem history of the Province, their patriotic services during the war 
being particularly. valued. The prosperity of the Stale never stood higher 
than it does to-day. The State remains unaffected by the campaign of 
the non-co-operators owing to the vigorous measures adopted by the Dewan 
Saheb to nip in the bud the troubles created by outside agitators. 

Lt.-Col. His Highness Maharaja Jam Saheb Ranjitsinhji. K.C.5.L, 
G.B.E., is one of the most enlightened Indian Princes. He is a direct 
descendant of the famous Chief. Jam Raisinhji, who ruled in Jamnagar 
more than 250 years ago and after a brief, but brilliant rule, met a soldier's 
death in a battle with Kutbudin at Sheakhut in 1664. Ever since those 


remote times the branch of the Jsdeja clan to which the Maharaja Jam 
&Keb belongs — the Sarodad house descended from the gallant Falji of 
Bhanvad — ^have been distinguished for their persona] courage and through 
many troublous llm« have played a prominent part in the history of the 
State and the shaping of its fortunes. His grandfather Jalamsinhji vrsa 
^own^ for his gallantry while his father Jivansmhji was esteemed as the 
beau idea] of a Rajput gentleman. The whole aspect of his position and 
station m life was changed from that of a son of a Bhayad to that of the 
heir to the gadi when he was adopted by Jam Vibhsji. After completing 
a course of study m the Rajkumar College. Rajkot, he was sent to England 
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for education to tuit him for the IjJgh responsibilUiea of the future rule 
Jamnagar. He studied at Trinity College, Oimbtidge. 

As B ruler, His Highness ha# played hi# innings as briliiantJy as 
played cricket. Since hi# accession to the gadi. he has embarked u 
scvwal ambitious achemes for the better development and administra 
of the State tending to the health and prosperity of his people. Refo 
in the revenue system, extension of tailvvaj^, a water scheme for Irrigai 
05 well os for domestic use in Jamnagar, the improvement of agriculti 
urban and village sanitation, and educational reforms— all these h 
claimed his attention. By the inauguration of a libera] policy in 
administration, he has contributed a great deal to tbc moral and mate: 
progress of his State, which he continues to regard with evcr-increasi 
interest. He lately brought into being an Advisory Assembly, consist! 
of a non-official majority, with the obj’ect of increasing the association 
popular opinion with the administrative machinery in a well-defin 
manner. His Highness*# labours in tbe interest of his Order as a meml 
of the Conference of Princes and Chiefs, annually held at Delhi under t 
presidency of His Excellency the Viceroy, have earned for Hi# I^ghness 
prominent place in the Conference, and he was one of the four prtne 
appointed by (hat body to formulate a scheme of reforms, which wi 
accepted by the Rt. Hon’ble Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, ar 
forms an important chapter in the well-knovm MontagU'Chelmsford Repor 
His Highness’s service# during the war were as splendid and dii 
tinguished as they were useful. Besides contributing ■ in money an 
materials. His Highness personally served at the Western Front for over ; 
year and is mentioned in despatches for services performed first on th 
staff of Genera] Cookson commanding the 9th Cavalry Division of th' 
Indian Expeditionary Force A; and afterwards as A.-D.-C. to the Com 
mander-in-Chlef Field-Marshal Lord French. His Highness was 
after his return to India to serve on Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig s Staff, 
but owing to the exigencies of his State work, could not, much to hii 
regret, accept the offer. His Highnes’s three nepheivs served in the wan 
Lt. K. S. Savaisinhji served in the African campaign for two years and 
was once wounded in action! Lt. K. S. Dajiraj served in France for a year 
and a half and was killed in action in September, 1917; Lt. K. S. H:mat- 
sinbii served in Mesopotamia. Tbe Nawanagar Imperial Service 
performed garrison duty at Karachi throughout the war, Lf»ely- halt 
squadron was sent to Jacobabad on military duties. A signalling party 
of the Imperial Service Lancer# was in Egypt with Expedlliwary Force fc. 
These units were specially mentioned for their Tb« 

of the Imperial Service Lancers has cost the State about Rs. I,I5.WU 
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and above normal peace cbaigee. The Government of India have recent 
expressed an intention to bear these extra charges but His Highness sei 
in his proposals for distributing the amount that may be found due 1 
Nawanagar among various funds connected with the War. These pr( 
posals have been accepted end the amount has been distributed among tb 
uixderraentLoned funds : 

Rs. 75,000 to be given over to the Silver Wedding Fund raised by H« 

Excellency Lady Chelmsford to commemorate the Silver Wedding t 

Their Imperial Majesties. 

Ra. 35,218 to be given as Nawanagai's contribution to the Imperial India 

Relief Fund. 

His Highness the Thakore Saheb Daulatainhji of Limbdi wris be 
known as Colonel Dadba from his long connection with the Imperit 
Service troops before he came to the gadi. Whilst serving in a militar 
capacity, he attracted the notice of the late Thakore Saheb Jaswatsinh 
who was seeking an able successor, and it was owing to his prove 
capacity that Government welcomed the opportunity of sanctioning hi 
accession to the gadi. though there was another claimant for it. Thakot 
Saheb Daulatsinhji is a cadet of the Limbdi family, is a near relative ‘c 
His Highness the jam Saheb of Nawanagar, and is closely connected wit! 
the House of Condal. Bom in 1869, he received his early education s 
Jamnagar under the eye of the late Jam Vibhaji, his first cousin, whe 
recognising his ability, used hts influence with the Government of India t 
secure for his kinsman a good military education. This the young Princ 
received at several military centres in India, being from time to tim 
attached to various cavalry and infantry regiments, both British and Indian 
for the necessary training. He made excellent use of his opportunities 
He was given employment by hi* cousin at Jamnagar where he practicall; 
raised, organised and trained the Jamnagar Imperial Service Lancers 
which regiment he commanded for 13 years. Whilst serving with thi: 
corps he was selected to form one of the Indian contingents sent t< 
Australia to participate in the opening ceremony of the Federal Union o 
the Australian Colonies in 1901. There he made many friends and travel 
led all over the Dominions end New Zealand. On the death of his cousin 
the late Jam Saheb, he severed fa* connection with Jamnagar and tool 
service with His Highness the late Rana of Poibundei, where his service: 
are still remembered with affection and gratitude. Porbunder and Limbd 
ate now connected by ties of marriage, for a daughter of the Thakore Sahel 
^Umbdi is married to His Highness the Maharana of Porbunder. Th« 
^akore Saheb has dis^arged his great responsibilities with wisdom 
He has proved to be a just and libnal ruler and the people of the Statt 
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enjoy ^ to the full all the beneRla of on enlightened and progressive 
odministration. 

His Highness Nawab Saheb Muliabat Khanji of Junogad is the only 
surviving son of his late Highn^s Nasvab Saheb Rasulkhanjt. When hts 
late Highness Nawab Saheb Rasulkhanji died in January, 1911, the present 
Nawab Saheb was a minor. His edacution was looked after by a British 
officer and Mr. M. A. Turhhud. who served as Vice-Principal of the 
Rajkumar College at Rajkot for over 21 yeara, was appointed tutor and 
guardian. The young Nawab has already endeared himself to his people 
by his sympathy with the poor and the afflicted no Jess than by his just 
and liberal administration. On the auspicious occasion of the birth of 
the Heir-Apparent in July last, he was presented with a congratulatory 
address by the public of Junagad. His Highness expressed his satisfaction 
at the display of steadfast loyalty and elation which the happy event had 
evoked among all ctzisses of his subjects. While conveying his warmest 
acknowledgments of the loyal sentiments in the address His Highness 
could not refrain from remarking on the singularly complete immunity 
from ilt-advised political agitation which it was their happy privilege to 
enjoy, in marked contrast to their compatriots >n some parts of the country. 
Such a happy consummation was the outward end visible sign of the 
deep-seated loyalty and progressive prospierity of Junagad State subjects, 
and he expressed the confident hope that their devotion to the consHtuted 
authority would ever remain as constant as his own devotion to the 
British Raj. 

Junagad is the premier State in Kathiawar and His Highness is the 
head of the Babi dynasty which had linked their fortunes with those of 
the Mughals when the Emperor Humayun reconquered India- His 
Highness’s ancestors administered large tracts of Gujarat under Akbar and 
Jehangir and. in the reign of Shah Jahan, Bahadur Khan Babi rose to a 
position of great influence. Jaffar Khan, his grandson, was one of the 
greatest soldier-statesmen of his time and the Viceroy of India. Mahmud 
Babi Khan established himself as the first Babi ruler of Sorath and HI* 
Highness Nawab Muhabat Khanji is the ninth Nawab of Junagad and 
seventh in descent from Bahadur Khan. His Highness attained his 
majority only a short time ago and there lies before him great scope for 
advancing the State on sound lines of progress and enlightenment. 

His. Highness . Maharaja Ranjitsinhji of Devgad Baria, K.C.^I- 
was appointed A.-D.-C. to His Royal Highness the FVince of Wales. H® 
received his education at the Rajkumar College where his diligence m 
studies earned for him the high opinion of Mr. Waddington and Mt- 
Mayne. He is a good horseman and a keen sportsman, and excels in the 
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sport of pigsticking. His powers as a hunter of big game may be judged 
from the fact that he has already shot about a hundred tigers. He keeps 
a lust rate stud of horses. Since his installation on the gadi in 1908 he has 
done his best to promote the prosperity and well-being of his people. He 
has declared his chief aim to be to seciue even-handed justice for his 
people. He placed all the resources of the State at the disposal of the 
paramount power during the great war and his personal services were 
utilised. He was sent to France where he was in the firing line. He 
distinguished himself on the battlefield hy his conspicuous bravery and was 
mentioned in despatches. Recently he was created a K.C.S.I. He is 
fortunate in having secured for his Dewan Mr. Motilal Parekh. who has 
shown great ability and devotion to the Slate and its ruler. His Highness 
takes a keen interest in the Boy Seoul Movement and he is an enthusiast 
over the subject. 

HU Highness Nawab Saheb Taley MuKammed Khanji of Palan- 
pur was appointed A.-D.-C. to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
Initiated into the duties of a ruler during the life-time of his venerable 
father, the late Nawab Saheb Shet Mahmud Khanji, he has since then 
reorganised gvety department of the State and KU rule, like that of his 
revered father, has proved beneficial to his people. His Highness is well* 
informed, An assiduous reader, he devotes much of his time to historical 
works, and has, at great pains, collected all the available chronicles of the 
bards which have a beating on the old history of the State, He is a well- 
known Persian scholar and has written an elaborate history of his State in 
Gujarati. As an officer in the Imperial Cadet Corps during 1902-3, he 
won the highest opinions from the Officer Commanding. A keen sports- 
man. a good rider and a fine polo player, all the European officers and 
Indian Princes who have come in contact with him find him a charming 
host and companion. Recently he was made K.C.V.O. 

His Highness Maharaja Vijaysinghji of Rajpipla guides the destinies 
of a considerable principality. He is one of those who finds the work to 
which he has been called a keen pleasure. His main interests are in 
politics and, when he visited England and the chief capitals of Europe, he 
devoted much time and care to the study of the political and social con- 
ditions of the countries of the West, Tbe knowledge which he gathered 
there is reflected in the administration of bis state. The administrative 
machinery was overhauled and has been organised on the soundest lines, 
particular attention having been given to the initiation of public . ’ 
important to the full development of the state’s resources. 
the soundness of the axiom that a country’s chief . ‘ ' 
people and not its goods, the Maharaja has not 8to> 
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ment. Education is far advanced in his State and schemes for its still 
wider diffusion only await a suitable opportunity for their fulfilment. 
Sanitary and healthy conditions of life are assured to the State's citizens 
by the large sums which have been laid out, and effectively laid out, on 
the provision of medical relief and public health facilities, while the 
fullest security from molestation and agression are assured to all citizens in 
their peaceftd avocations by an admirable police force and courts of justice 
which are expeditions and modem in their methods. This last may seem 
a commonplace. But, to those who are acquainted^ with the conditions 
which prevailed, which indeed still prevail, in some others of the princely 
states of India, it is no small achievement. ' 

His Highness Maharaja Dowlatsinhji of Idar is the adopted son 
of H. H. Maharaja Pertapsinhii, who abdicated the gadi of’ Idar in his 
favour in 1911 to assume charge as Regent of Jodhpur consequent upon 
the minority which followed the untimely death of his nephew Maharaja 
Sardasinhji of Jodhpur. The Maharaja received his early training at the 
Nobles* school founded by Sir Perlap at Jodhpur and the finishing touches 
to his education were given at the Mayo College. Ajmer. At the time 
of the Afgharr scare during the Viceroyaliy of Lord Dufferin, Jodhpur 
furnished a weil«equtpped cavalry force. 1,200 strong, which later saw 
active service in the Tirah and China campaigns. It was then ihat^ the 
Maharaja, who was at the time 18 years of age, was given his military 
training, serving as Squadron Commandant and Adjutant for some years. 
He co-operated with his father in remodelling and reorganising the stale 
of Idar, and his administrative capacity during the reign of his father 
attracted the notice of Government. The Maharaja accompanied hi» 
father Sir Peitapsinhji to England to be present at the Coronation of Ht* 
late Majesty King Edward VII., end was made an A.-D.-C. lo the present 
King'Ernperor, then H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. He again visifeo 
England at the Maharaja of Idar some years later and was present at the 
Coronation of His Majesty King George V. During the war he went to 
Egypt on active service and his work in connection with the war was 
highly spoken of in the official despatches. 

His Highness the Maharana of Porbandar, who recently returned Irt^ 
an extensive tour in Europe, has been taking an aclitc imeresl in the affairs 
of his State. Since he assumed charge of the affairs of the State from I * 
Admimstrator He has devoted Ks lime and energy to introducing 
reforms in the Stale, a task in which he n ably assisted by fus 
DurUr K. S. Virawalla. Known as great friend of his people, he Ukes 
the keenest interest in their welfare- He » married to a daughter a 
Thakcee Sabeb DauUuinhji of Limbdi and the Maharani aeeompaflied 
Kim c«> bis tour m Europe. 
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The Thakore Saheb of Palitana w&a a minor at the time of the demise 
of the late ruler, and the affairs of his State were managed by an Adminis- 
trator. The Thakore Saheb has received an excellent training under 
capable tutors and the benehta of the education received by him are being 
imparted to his subjects. Palitana is noted for the possession of famous 
Jain temples which are situated on the Shatrunjaya Hill. 

The Nawab Saheb of Janjita was a popular figure for many years in 
Bombay. He succeeded in introducing many reforms in the State. He 
was well known as an elightened and liberal ruler and his sad death, 
which took place in May last, is deeply regretted by his subjects and 
numerous friends in Bombay. 

His Highness the Raj Saheb of Wankaner was educated in the 
Rajkumar College. A fine sportsman and an excellent rider, he is a man 
of very enlightened and liberal views and has recently introduced many 
schemes in his State for the benefit of the people. 

In the afternoon the Prince attended at the Willingdon Club to witness 
the semi-final games in the Commemoration polo tournament. 

The teams were those of Rudam. Jodhpur, Patiala and a team of 
English officers who rejoiced in the name of the Enthusiasts. They played 
in the order named. 

The Willingdon Club enjoys an ideal situation. Although it is within 
ensy reach of the City and is only half a mile from the very centre of the 
mill district it has all the aspect of an English country club. Its spreading 
lawns, its spacious polo ground, its roomy terraces, the ground occupied by 
the golf course and its outlook towards the sea give it art airiness and a 
wideness of prospect enjoyed by few clubs in the East. Always it is a 
pleasant resort, especially during the sunset hour and the hour before dinner. 

Although the hour chosen for the start of polo was rather 
early from the point of view of club habilu». and although the afternoon 
sun still retained much of its hot weather fierceness, by the time the games 
were due to commence a large number of club members and their friend* 
had arrived. They found that the club committee had been not unmindful 
of their comfort. A temporary stand had been erected on the south side of 
the polo ground and conifortable chain set thereon. Lest the guests might 
find the declining sun too hot upon their backs, a screen in the mauve smd 
white colours of the club ran (he whole length of the stand providing grate- 
ful shade, the effect of wluch waa enhanced by a cool breere which blew in 
from the sea. One guesses that the array of guests — there were at least 
as many ladies as men present— was not produced without some sacrifice. 
Those beautiful gowns, thoae elegant ct^ures, those hats adfosted to the 
ultimate degree of coquettishness must Itave been the occupation of the 
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Iioure usually cledicatcd to post-prandial siesta. Let us liope that they did 
not fail to produce their desired c^ect. Even the club servants, always spick 
and span, betrayed by the unusual elegance of their apparel the festive 
occasion which they served. The waiters had waist-coats of purple and 
while and the choleras, who like all people of their age, generally prefer 
comfort to elegance, were resplendent for the occasion in spotless shorts and 
shirts of the Willingdon mauve and white. 

The Prince arrived shortly after four o'clock, dressed in a grey lounge 
suit with a white topi. He was received with enthusiastic applause which 
he acknowledged. He was just in lime to witness the concluding chukker 
nf an excellent game in which Rutlam, conceding a six goals start to Jodh- 
pur, and playing with magnificent dash and precision, won by eleven goab 
to nine. His Royal Highness stayed to see the opening chukker of the 
second game, (which ended, by the way, in an easy victory for the Enthu- 
siasts) and left the ground about a quarter past five to attend tbe Garden 
Party given in bis honour by the President of the Municipal Corporation in 
tbe Sir Pherozeshah Mehta Gardens. 

The sun had lost its fierceness and was casting long shadows across the 
green sward when His Royal Highness arrived at the Gardens. < A cool 
breeze which blew straight from the sea fanned the cheeks, and the thousand 
or more of the residents of Bombay, who accepted the invitation of Sir 
Sassoon David to join the members of the Corporation in meeting the Prince, 
found an ideal setting for passing a pleasant hour or two. 

Under ordinary circumstances these gardens, which immortalise a 
man whose memory will ever be held dear because of what he did for his 
city and his country, form a delightful rendezvous for a gathering such as 
that of Friday afternoon ; but when the art of the gardener had been en- 
hanced by the art of the electrician and the decorator, when appropriate 
devices had been wrought in flowers and foliage and outlined with tiny 
electric lights which, as dusk fell, tvrinkled in the twilight, when the pennons 
of the bannerettes caught the breeze, and military bands were playing son 
music to the tinkling of the tea cups, then it really seemed that this cou 
not be Bombay, but must be Arcadia. 

Half an hour the Prince stayed in these sylvan surroundings. ^ He was 
received by Sir Sassoon David and the members of the Corporation, wit 
whom he shook hands warmly, but not before he had been presented wit 
a charming bouquet by Miss Florence David. Flowers may appeal less to 
tbe masculine mind than to tbe feminine, but His Royal Highness appeare 
very loath to part with his, and there was a moment s hesitatic^ e ore 
could be induced to hand them over to a member of his stafl. The waTO 
of his reception demonstrated once more how deeply he had won t e a ec 
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lion of those with whom he had come in contact, and his anxiety to learn 
cvcrytiung there is to leam about the country to which he had come was 
evidenced by the eager converse which he entered into with the Corporation 
President as he passed to the ^Is where, in the shade of luxuriant foliage, he 
was to have tea with a few distinguished guests who included His Excellency 
the Governor and the Hon. Lady Lloyd. Sir Narayen Chandavaikar, Lady 
Mehta, Sir Dinshaw Wacha, the Municipal Commissioner and Mrs. 
Clayton, Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla and Mr. Mahomedbhoy Currimbhoy. 

The remainder of the gtiests partook of tea at tiny tables dotted about 
tbe lawns, and afterwards the Prince strolled round the grounds in com- 
pany with Sir Sassoon David and conversed with a number of those present, 
eventually leaving with His Excelleru^ the Governor and the Hon. Lady 
Lloyd to ringing cheers which were led by Mr. V. A. Dabholhar, an ex- 
President of the Corporation. Many of the other guests lingered longer in 
the pleasant grounds to watch a gorgeous Indian sunset over the sea and to 
appreciate to the full the illuminations of the gardens. Not easy was it for 
them to tear themselves away from such surroundings, with a glorious ex- 
panse of sea on the one side and the beautiful bay on the other, but the 
homeward drive in the gloarrung had its compensations, for there was still 
the city of light to be seen and Bombay illummations can scarcely look 
more beautiful than from the heights of Malabar Hill. 

In the evening a ball was given at Government House. There was a 
large and brilliant assemblage ond the floor space of the two ball-rooms at 
Government House, extensive though it be, was hard put to it to accom- 
modate the hundreds of dancing couples. When a dance was in the height 
of its progress a brilliant scene was enacted before the eyes of the observer. 
Costly and beautiful ball govms worn by even more beautiful women passed 
in dazzling succession before his eyes. And even the men, usually black- 
coated and dingy when present at the gayest and most joyful festivity which 
the wit of man has evolved, added a brilliant rtote of colour. For in this 
they had the help of the Services. The British Army has many notable 
things to its credit. Full justice has been done to many of them. But we 
think there still lacks a pen to describe the real artistic meric of the evolution 
of ceremonial military uniforms. For when the weary warrior takes his 
recreation in the ballroom he outdoes the best of nature's plumage. 

At Government House very many regiments and many branches of the 
Service were represented, which is to say that there was an unending suc- 
cession of brilliant uniforms. His Royal Highness, heralded by the play- 
ing of ^ God Save the King,’ joined the throng at about ten o'clock. An 
enthusiast of the ballroom, he daitced m the first available dance. The 
Prince, who by the way likes his partners, “not too tall but otherwise the 
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prrttint frtrls in iIm* room vril) Jo*' l« A prtcefu) And iKcofnpli*li«d dancer. 
Evidmiiy hU Intlc tn patlnn* wa* fully mrl. nnd h App^RrccI (hat u far 
lie was concerned the Imll w«a a auccea*. There were few dance* which 
Idia Royal Hlfthnea* failed to dance l^lore the neceialtjr of Iravellins to 
Poona ovcmiRhl compelled lam Cndctelladike to leave Government 
House at midnight. 




CHAPTER 11. 


A Day in Poona— Gaticblnc of nfE Clans of n<E Deccan— T» tE Sjjivaii 
T iuomoN— W arrior Comviemorated by the Arts of Peace— Maiu- 

RATTAS AND -niE WaR : MeaWRIAL TO CaUANT TROOPS— SURRLS'C Sd-SES 

AT TME Race, Course. 

good people of Poona evidently believe in ibe validity 
of ihoic mottoes nhlch Inculcate tbe need of malcin;; bay 
•blnea, improvin;; tbe abininc hour, and bc' 
ins lortilcr in re. On Saturday. November 20. they bad Hif 
Royal Higbnes* tbe Prince cf Nl'ales amonR ibem for esaelly 
nine and a baU hour*. Into ibai time ibey contrived to pack five 
event* all of considerable macnitude. Tb«e were tbe presentation 
of tbe suburban municipality** address at tbe Poona District Court, tbe 
laying of tbe foundation-stone of tbe War Memorial to be erected to tbe 
memory of (be Mabratta soldiers wbo pave tbeir live* for tbe Empire in 
tbe War, a similar ceremony in connection with tbe Sbis'aji Memorial, an 
Inspection of War Pensioners, and on attendance in State at ibe Race 
Course. Surely a full day enoueb. Dut His Royal Hlgbness went tbrou^h 
it and finlsbed the day apparently as fresb and unfatigued as ),e l^rgan it. 

One of tbe perhaps apocryphal stories corKcming Hii Royal Hijfiners 
which is current relates how he was once out with a friend i.n a two.«eatrr 
car. A tyre punctured. As the Prince and bis companion were engaged 
in tbe pleasant task of Jacking i»p and firing tbe spare tyre, they were 
t'>a**ed by two pedestrians <d evidently communistic tenderKies. ‘TJ.ere,** 
sneeretl one of them, “goes one c4 ll>e idle rkb." He was oserlwjtd 
*‘Ricb pethajss.'* said tbe Prince; “idle l»« damr>ed." An.} if t}»e day spe-ril 
at Pocoi* is a i)X''u‘al leal from tbe lx>ok of a Royal life, non- v«i!l d.sagree 
wi^b bis TTtcirt. roe, from tlw hour of Mtisal at Pevn* StaLm till luilf art 
l»out Wfece Ivmcliran — three 1 >cku* tit alWtV*e Prirtre traversed Po^^ta from 
ervl to end sjtd was i»e>'er idle. 

To an »4»wrver. the events pasaed with such rap'd -y and tier- was 
swh a m\jV.n«b‘ of varying unpeeMioo*. that aasnedi-tj b\e eceJutiin t/ 
mind was llw resMb. Mreeover. the swtft sei^umce in ssVith dw r-ie«*s 
(<Clswed each <«»ev Ud tU fimber Asadraatare ll.af ly tie- rea-er 
numl'et U Pesvna* itJj.l'rtant* a th^ leewtmi tje-n f*,d taadr. 
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^icy woulil Willinuly lure nHfnilf<l all. tlill llic iMtillty ol llic kumar. 
iKxIy lo be in tnoff! p]ficc« fbnn one At il»e Mmc lime »nti ibc impoinlbillty, 
cxcepl to ntTicift!* of immense nltiiufle* of Bttanfptyg ifampoti fu/ficj’enJJy 
TBpid lo Btimlulnle »pBce nnd lime, jtrcirenicti tbem frtwn Aiiending more 
than two. Nmufftlly, ibey cbme llic mo*! •pectacclar evenli. Hence few 
Were present la bear f-||« Royn! { f!(tttnes«*s firii wot tb lo n Poona audience, 
apoicen in reply lo llie mtmici|wi1 Address. 

On ibe concliiiion of ll»c apeceb Hi« Roysl Higbne«*a proceaalcm 
drove lo tbe Sbnnwnr Wnda on ibe otiItVirta of Poona Gty. Tbe 
passn(;c of yean bni done little lo Impair ibe matatve atrengtb of 
the obi WftlU of Poona. They atill frown m majestic primness t^wn 
tbe passer-by nnd apenl: lo ibe underaiandlnp ear of "eld, unhappy, 
far-off ibinRS, and baitles lonp aro.** But of tbe Shanwar Wadi 
itself, once tbe noble palace-fottAlice of ibe PesbwBa, little remains. First 
fire, and iben tbe eorfodinp band of Itme worlrinp upon ibe ruins, have 
reduced it to a few heaps of stones nnd debris, several acres of wilderness. 
But restoration has been busy durinp ibe last few years, and the future will 
see eometbinp, if not of tbe palace itself, at least of its surTOUndiops. 
Some Bucb gardens as those wldch once sheltered tbe meditations of ancient 
rulers will bloom again, such fountains as made tbe air musical vdth tbe 
eplash of falling water will refresh the eye and the ear, and there svill be 
the same terraced courtyard. And dominating these reWtalised scenes 
will tower tbe memorial raised to the memory of the gallant soldiers of 
Mabratta regiments who gave their lives in the War. This memorial, 
which will be erected by tbe Mabratta regiments nnd Ruling Chiefe wjJJ 
take tbe from of a plain obelisk. The Prince, with simple but fitting 
military ceremonial, laid the foundation-stone. A benediction vw 
read over tbe foundation-stone by the Swami of Cbafal, a picturesque or 
figure who is a lineal descendant of Ram Das, the guru of the great Shivaji. 

H the good wishes contained in that benediction materialise, fortunate 
indeed will be tbe Prince, the War Memorial and all connected with it. 

The Royal Procession was then re-formed and retraced its 
tbe Moola river which is at piesent spanned by a narrow wooden 
but which will soon be crossed by a fine stone bridge, the piers of w ic 
are built. A few minutes’ journey from the site of the Mabratta 
Memorial %vaa the venue of the next and perhaps tbe most impressive, ccr 
tainly the most popular, ceremony of Saturday’s functions, namely, I ® 
laying of the foundation-stone of the Shivaji Memorial. 

Shivaji, the warrior chieftain who in his day htimhled to the di»t e 
power of the Mahomedan invaders of Hindustan, is the great national ero 
of Maharashtra. He is to the Maharattas what William Tell is to t e 
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w and Wallace to the Scots. And le^nds of hi* prowess linger through* 
t the Deccan highlands where the battlemented strongholds which he 
ilt still crown many a precipitous crag. Not always, indeed, have the 
iharattas, in outward seeming at least, been mindful of their hero. For 
ry allowed his tomb to fall into a nunous state. Now, however, they 
:an to perpetuate his memory in material as endurittg as bronze and raise 
his honour a memorial worthy of his lame. And it is in Icecping with 
rdem sentiment that tradition has been deserted in this memorial. For, 
modem days, it is not the warlike prowess of a ruler that brings him fame, 
t his accomplishments in the arts of peace. Doubtless had Shivaji lived 
more peaceable times, had he not been compelled to li« by tlie sword 
d to be ever vigilant agunst the aggression of fierce enemies, he would 
ve handed down the ages a name lamed lor the encouragement of the 
imanities and all the arts. Now that war is not the chief occupation of 
en and it a calamity the possibility of which recedes ever into the back* 
ound, the Nlaharattas have determined to associate the Itame of their 
TO with widespread educational sebemea and proiect* of social uplift. 
The memorial inaugurated by the f^nce is part of this wider scheme, 
nd it was inaugurated srith all the pomp and circumstance Siting to the 
eainess of the occasion. The route from the Shanwar Wada to the site 
the memorial, which will indeed be separated only by the breadth of the 
vet from the Shanwar Wada, was lined with cheering crowds and was 
ofusely decorated. Visions of old India were recalled by the irregular 
ralry of Gwalior, who lined part of the route and who ttiU wear the 
iform of a former day when breastplate* were proof againji the missile* 
the enemy and hauberks and helms warded o9 death. Even to-day their 
pect i* a* fierce a* it was in the centurie* of turbulence, their martial 
dour cooled only by disuse, the magniriccnce of their blue and gold and 
d and yellow uniforms dimmed not a whit, and their ponie* still at hardy 
nd enduring. 5trmnge mutation that has brought it about (hat t}>e deadly 
liking force of a hundred year* ago should be at the mercy of a few mm 
’iih a ccwplc r*! machine-guns. Even more reminiscent of India's day* of 
Klvalry were the immense elephants, gigantic among beasts as the sorvi of 
inak among men. which lined the road, drowsily swaying, and swinging 
:>elt trunks in eijuable rhythm. 

Thrwigh such scene* the Pnnre drove to the mrlowd s<yjare where 
:>e eetemfeiy wat to lie enacted- On three sides of the *<pjare l.ad been 
luHt stand* £t to acrcenmodate a muhiiude. la il.e middle ssoal tlfe basic 
tructure on which tlie fcuikiatKAwicav' wa* Ij rr*«. free-.'-mg it was a 
anopy lieneath wUch wree set (l^rre gejicn tlnw*. s'aad* 

m thousand e< PoL-eia'* iT.l>al>i:a»ti l-ad gatl-rred Chzside. ulinj adranf. 



ed him sis only soldiers can when he departed for a well 
ich. 

were similar scenes of enthusiasm at the race course in the 
The Stewards of the Western India Turf Club had organised 
ace programme in honour of His Royal Highness' visit. There 
ices on the card, one of them, the premier race of the day, being 
presented by the Prince. Poona turned out in its thousands and 
many again came from Bombay in special trains run by the 
ailway. Before the first race was run, the stands and the lawns ol 
^lub were full, while the second enclosure was a seething mass of 
manily. Nor was this all. Many thousands who either would 
lid not, pay for admission thronged the rails on rite inner side of 
, all eager to get a glimpse, even a distant microscopic glimpse, 
yal Highness. 

atlei arrived after the first race, driving in Stale up the course, 
.ranee was the signal for such an outburst of cheering and tumul- 
jts as comes only from full hearts and out of sincere joyfulness. 
:e was plainly moved by the warmth of the reception. And he 
ale return for it. He was not content (o stay in the Royal Box. 
6 he witnessed the second race, but when it had been run he left 
nd made a tour of inspection of all the race course buildings. But 
>t stop there. Along with His Excellency the Governor and their 
irossed the race course and walked along the whole length ol the 
yd behind the Inner tails, (t was a humble crowd. Among these 
ere was no purple nor fine linen. Their lot in life compelled them 
lard for a meagre pittance and the day's bzmosha was ol incom* 
ignificance in the toilsome monotony of iheir lives. But none could 
:omed the Prince with more generosity of feeling. Every step of 
ey was accompanied by a running crowd which cheered and 
intil every throat must have been hoarse. And the culminating 
le when His Royal Highness recrossed the race course and entered 
)d Enclosure, which rose as one man to do him honour, almost 
ming Kim with their plau^ts and pressing in their eagerness so 
m him that it was with difficulty that a toad was cleared for his 
the Royal Box. While out on the course His Royal Highness 
1 with a number of veteran oSicers and ex-service men who had 
wounds in the War. 

chief race run at half past four. All the es^tecn Arab* which 
' lined up at the mile and a half starting post. The 

s the grandstands witnessed an excellent start and for the first 
e the horses kept well together. Soon, however, four began to 
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o«crt |}}«7i»elres and, nakiaff a wy I»oc pace, neared the wi'nnmff p«l 
abreast. A quadruple dead beat seemed inevitable. But Mr. N^’abab’s 
Lamington gt« its bead in front of the olbeta and vcen a ibrillma 
Mr. Heath** Dilawar ran iccoad. while Mr. Coculdas*’ Tyrant dead 
heated vrith the Uvaraja of KhoUpur** Kusra for third place. 

The other important race of the dajr the Prince of Wales’ StcepletK&se. 
for a cup presented by His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior was 
won by Mr. Heath’s O. C. Honeymoon, only four of the nine starters get- 
ting safely over the sticks and passing the winning peat. At the conclusion 
of the fJrh race Hii Royal Highness presented the cup* to the luccewful 
owners arid congratulated the trainers and Jockeys. He won the hearts of 
llie latter by visiting their quarters and talking ijvfotmally to them for a few 
trsommts. 

After the presentation of the cup* His Royal Highness left the race 
course and drove to KirVee where he boarded the Royal Train- TV 
train departed at aeren o’clock and arrived in Bombay at nine on Sunday 
ttwening. 













CHAPTER III. 

Last Days in Bombay— The Phince and the Lecisutube— Address from 
THE Parsis— The University's Creetinc—With Soujiers and 
Ex-Servicemen— Ave Atque Vale. 



ETURNING to Bombay early on Sunday morning, tbe Prince 
spent a nominally quiet day. But during no period of it 
•was he idle. He lunched with the president and membert 
of the Orient Qub. the first club of its kind founded ir 
Bombay as a social meeting place for Europeans and 


Indians. In the afternoon he paid a short visit to the Seamen't 


Institute, whose new building was recently opened and which does 


•uch good work among seamen by providing them with amusemen' 
and recreation when they are ashore. Thence he went on to the Yaehi 


Club where he was the guest of (he president and members at tea. 


later attended divine service at (he Cathedral. 


Had the Prince come to India at the end of 1920, ns was originallj 
intended, he would have opened the newly established reformed coun 
cils. For several reasons it was found impossible to undertake the toui 
then and the close association of the Royal House with political develop- 
ment in India was marked by the Duke of Connaught. Although there 
was no political object in the Prince's visit to India, it was well that he 
should make aceiuaintance with those institutions which he himsell 
would have inaugurated had fortune so willed it. An e>pportun?ty wat 
given him on the Monday morning ^tet the return from Poona when be 
received the Bombay Legislative Council in the Durbar Hall. Covemmen 
House, and accepted from them an address of welcewne. The ceremonj 
look place at noon. The Prince was accompanied by H. E. the Governor 
and as soon as he was conducted to his seat, the Hon. Sir Narayar 
Chandavarkar. President of the Legislative Coundl. proceeded to read lh< 
address. In iKii. aft« extending a loyal welcome to the Prince, ihi 
Council assured him that he did not come ammgst them at a stranger a 
he had already made his name a household word amongst the people o 
India by the personal part be had played in the Great War and ^ HI 
visits to the different parts eff the Empire. References were then mad. 
to the unceasing interest that had been taken by His Royal H' ch p-sr 
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f^cat-^ftntlmotlicr Queen Victorin ilie Good, and Hi* Cracioui Majesiy 
Ihc KinR-Empcrof Grorfrc V in the Iinppine<< nnd Advancement of the 
people of India. 

address concluded ns follown : In the speech which His Majesty 
the king^Emperor addressed to liotfi House* of the British Parliament on 
the I5lh of February last, His Majesty, referring to India, was graciously 
pleased to say TTie Duke of Connaught has inaujpirnted the new Coun* 
cils in India and I pray that the assumption by my subjects in India of new 
political responsibilities may secure projpess in administration and an early 
nppeascmenl of political strife.** In Joining; in and repeating that prayer 
of His Majesty, while offering our humble and loyal welcome to Your Royal 
Highness, we assure You, Sir, that wc are deeply conscious of our responsi- 
bilities ns members of the new Parliament of this our Presidency. We 
recognize that o new spirit is abroad tn the country and that it should be 
wsely directed by laws enacted to secure the progressive objects of sound 
and stable Government, removing all barriers of racial or political distinc- 
tions. Towards that end we realize the force of what Milton, one of the 
most unflinching supporters of dvic liberty In England, said nearly three 
hundred years ago : “Freedom is the only safeguard of Government. So 
are order and moderation necessary to preserve freedom.” In striving to 
discharge our responsibilities towstfds that end we hope to derive inspira- 
tion from your own princely example of selfless service for the good of 
the Empire, and from His Majesty’s and Your royal affection for the people 
of India. It is our humble and devoted prayer that Your Highness visit 
to India may prove both a source of happiness to You, Sir, and a lasting 
blessing to the people — the harbinger of peace towards all and of progress 
towards the realization of India’s status as a self-governing member of the 
British Commonwealth. 

About fifty leading members of the Parsi community, headed by Sir 
Jamsetji Jejeebhoy and including representatives of the Parsi residents o 
ICarachi, Surat and other parts of Gujarat, then presented an address to 
His Royal Highness on behalf of the Parsi community. Sir Jamsetji rea 
the address, which after bidding a hearty welcome to the Prince, stalM • 
“Our community is a small portion of the vast population of Inma. ot 
it has shared with Iridia's people, to its utmost, the blessings and bene ts 
of British Rule. Irj the words of the requisition addressed to us on our 
community’s behalf * Under the King-Emperor’s just, beni^ and 
righteous sway and that of his renowned ancestors for these two un re 
years' and more, the Parsis in India In every direction and in every wa 
of life, have lived and flourished and are this day so prosperous, so 
vanced and so well-conditioned, in the fullest . enjoyment of all civic an 
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other just rights, of perfect protection of life, freedom and property and of 
their sacred religion.’ We beg to express our profound conviction which 
we believe is shared by the large majority of India’s people, that perfect 
loyalty and devotion to the King-Etnperor is not only consistent with, 
but absolutely necessary in the best, the highest and the lasting interest 
of the land which has been our home for the last twelve hundred years. 
We trust Your Royal Highness’s visit to this country will still the voice 
of discord and dispel the forces of unrest and succeed in conveying even 
to those sections of the people who have taken up an irreconcileable 
attitude that British Rule in India stands firmly and irrevocably for even- 
handed justice, and for a due realisation of the nation's aspirations for 
such a measure of self-government as His Majesty’e-other dominions en- 
joy." The address concluded with a quotation from the Zend-Avesta, 
the translation in English being as follows: "We pray .'May you live 
long, may you live happy to help die righteous and punish the unrighteous.l 
Amen." 

In the afternoon the Prince went to the Bombay Gymkhana for an 
hour to witness the final of the quadrangular cricket tournament between 
the Englishmen and the Patsvs. His Royal Highness was received by the 
President and Committee of the Cymkhana who were introduced to him by 
Hit Excellency the Governor. It was not long before His Royal High- 
ness icuide manifest that quality of camaraderie wluch has earned for Kim 
the soubriquet among others of the "People’s Prince." For he not only 
during ' a pause in the play visited all the stands and mixed with the 
spectators, but he crossed lo ihe wicket to converse with the players. 
Then 'occurred one of those unrehearsed effects which have so endeared 
the Prince to all hearts. At the time. Hirst and Rhodes were batting. 
The former, after the Prince had shaken hands with him, offered his bat. 
The Prince shaped for the ball and the Parses bowler sent down a couple 
of balls. The Prince missed Ihe first, but he despatched the secotxd neatly 
past cover point, to the vast delight of the spectators. The Prince stayed 
for an hour in all watching the cricket, leaving the Gymkhana amidst 
tumultuous cheers to go to the’mililaiy display near by. 

. Few people have observed how indispensable is the Army in India to 
affairs of pomp and circumstance. By the provision of the escorts it con 
fers on^ ceremonial processions much of their pageantry. By Iliung the 
streets it ensures cleat passage to the procession and order and safety tc 
the spectators. And in virtue of its being able lo do almost anything al 
very short notice it does many of those innumerable odd jobs bdiind the 
scenes at the magnitude of which cme only guesses from the excellence of 
their effects. Important and too Bttle appreciated as are these things, thej 
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yet only subsidiary to the .main xHapIay. And they, are far from ex- 
hausting the capabilities of the Army to contribute to the 'general enjoy- 
at a time' like the present. But on Monday afternoon the Army was 
raised from its hitherto subsidiary capacity into the chief role. And 
who,' of the many thousands who were present in the Maidan Stadium, 
can doubt that the role of protagonist was admirably ifilled? - It is true 
that the Army had the help of the Senior Service. But that was to a 
minor extent and [amounted only to the ' provision of one item in the pro- 
gramme. The, whole .of the show was predominantly the' show of the 

Army. It was from beginning to end a thorough and admirable perfor- 
mance. • )! ' • .'•! 


' His Royal Highness arrived m state at a quarter to five and at once 
took up his position on a large dais covered 'with a canopy. 'His arrival 
weu the signal for the commencement of the* tournament. * All'the troops 
who were to lake part in the display pruaded before His Royal Highness 
end saluted him. When they had marched out of the arena the ■■93rd 
Battery R. F. A. drove in and performed marvels of horsemanship. They 
drove in figure eights. They crossed and re-crossed their .own tracks. 
EiacH gun to each, they provided alternate thread and needle's eye and. 
with a timely judgment and a physical hardihood which were almost lost 
sight of in the success of the. manoeuvre, they threaded the eye with 
wonderful accuracy. ,A single - mistiming, a single hesitation would. h»ve 
involved the whole manoeuvre in inextricable confusion. But it went from 
begirming to end in as perfect jrhythm as the music with which it was ac- 
companied. • t I , I , 

As an example of judgment, long training and accurate driving it 
admirable. But it was just a little eclipsed by the horsemanship of the 
cavalry who followed. The men taking part in the second display 
picked men from the 2nd Lancers, 20'29th Royal -Deccan Horse an 
the 33-34lh Cavalry. All sit a horse ns if they had eat on horses fmm 
babyhood. Some such riders were the original Centaurs. And th^ 
made it appear that a horse at full gallop is the most natural place in ^ 
world from which to pick up unconsidered trifles. Ordinary tent-peSP’'^ 
they dismissed with contemptuous ease. Again, with an almost equ* 
facility, they stoop from their saddles and seize scarves lyi”? groun • 

Not content witli this, they ride three or four abreast and »uppo 
horizontal bar on which a comrade wWrla himself In gymnastic 
At another time they convert a few horses into a dancing floor up^ w i 
they Jarr heartily if a little gingerly. But their finest feat of all w iM' " 
which the men. while gwng at full gallop, stoop low from iheir • 

seize a lance upon the ground and with it transfix a peg fixed not ten y 
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Higlmess was arriving. He was received at the main entrance of the Hall 
by His Excellency the Governor as Chancellor and by the Vice-Chancellor 
the Hon. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. By them, and accompanied by his 
staff, he was conducted to his seat in the apse. The Prince, in view of the 
later functions, wore the service uniform of the Welsh Guards and made 
a trim soldierly figure. 

A curious tribute to his powers of evoking enthusiasm was paid by the 
spectators. They were an assemblage among whom intellectual attain- 
ments predominated, not easily prompted to enthusiasm, staid and 
decorous. Yet, when the slim figure of the Prince appeared at the doorway, 
they surged forward towards the centra) aisle and. heaped up in close 
masses, bestriding some of them the chairs which wilted beneath the strain, 
they gave the Prince a rousing reception, cheer upon cheer smiting the roof 
and spreading downwards from there in alentorian echo. And they con- 
tinued until the Prince had reached hu seal behind the lectern in the apse. 

The Hon. the Vice-Chancellor then advanced from his place in front 
of the fellows and. after a tow obeisance, read the address. 

His Royal Highness Edward Albert Chrlsiian George Andrew Pairiek 
David, K.C., C.C.S.L GMM.C., G.CJ.E., GM.B.E.. M.C. Prince of 
Wales end Earl of Chester, Prince of Great Britain and Ireland, Dul^e of 
Comtcall, Dul^e of Rothesay, Eotl of Carrie^, Baron of Ren/reu), Lord 
the Isles, and Great Steward of Scotland. 

May it please Your Royal Highness,— We the Members of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay beg humbly to offer to Your Royal Highness our loyal and 
cordial welcome to these shores with our homage to our Most Gracious 
Sovereign, His Majesty the King-Emperor. / 

Your Royal Highness's visit to India has at this moment a special 
significance when viewed from the standpmnt of the Indian Universities. 
In the first place, those Universities are bound by an enduring bond of 
attachment to the British Throne because, shortly after the Mutiny of 1637 
and just before the transfer of the Government of India from the East India 
Company to the Crown, the establishment of these Universities was the first 
friut of the far-seeing statesmanship, and of the policy declared in the Pro- 
clamation of Your Royal Highness’s illustrious ancestor. Her late Majesty 
Victoria the Good. The beneficent effects of that Proclamation, which 
India’s people cherish as their Great Charter, have been visible in no direc- 
tion mote than in the. wort of the- Univetsltie*, inspiring our covavtsymerv of 
all classes and creeds with a fervent desire to make the Universities increas- 
ingly the vehicle of their highest national culture and noblest aspirations. 
*rhe realisation of these aspirations ha* be« facilitated by the transfer of 
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triumph in tlml ptcturwque country. No On Noaware. 

• ^ tftttm hrouglit to n conclusion on c*cenent programme 

^vl^^ch Hit Royal Highnets na heartily enjoyed at the other tpectaton. 

At night n ball was Riven at the Dyeulla Club. 

Beneath the groined ceiling and overthodowed by the lofty Gothic 
arches of the Univeraiiy Convocation Hall, His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales received on Tuesday morning a fitting welcome from Bombay's 
academic dignitaries. However Bombay may pride itself upon its indus- 
trial eminence, however it may rejoice that in civic enterprise the city is 
second to none in the East, it should never be forgotten diat these things 
but embodj’ the material side of ciustence and minister to the elementary 
needs of man. They are the aniithesu of that maxim of RusHn's which 
raj's that n nation's true wealth is her men and women, not her goods. 
And for the production of this true wealth, for its culdvation op to the 
point of its finest flois-ering, there is none of a country's institnriems so 
responsible as its uni\*efsities. It was, therefore, true wisdom on the part 
of His Roj'al Highness, when he came to reply to the address of anJeosne 
which wTvs read to him on behalf of the Bcrabay University. wUch ptnoipt- 
ed him to emphasise the supreme importance of the work being done by 
the Unit'errity, and to press home to the students assembled the adraat- 
ages which they enjoyed in having access to the fountain of knovdedge. 

The presentation of the address Itself was carried throerfj wjtb stas^ 
dignity* To such an occarion there are few places in Bom b ay 
able than the Convocation HalL The noble Gothic stroctcre and th® 
dim religious light filtered through the stained glass windows be® 
the glaring day outside, speak doquently of the cl«stral peace 
of tranquil study and intellectual detachment. And when. ** * 
Tuesdaj*. the Hall b filled with the learned prcfcssccs. ^ 
and the felloii's who each in hb way and acetsrdiag to hb 
tmnister to the intelleelual needs of the youth of Esmbay, coe 
far wrong was Carlyle when he declared that the true imlrtrsiry cf t_ - 


days was a lihrary of books. 

The ceremony was appointed to begin at a tysartsr to ekiea- • 
half an how before that rime the ficce space of die HsB ^ p ” . ^ 
taxed, and many cf the gradu^es and the gcsiea! pehSc h^ to 
with staa<£ag reem ak^ the side abbs, la rise apse cf fa ^ 

placed tw\> passive chairs cf teak ia front cf vriach was a ^ " 

these ta:£ated on eirisee sad? a <;ptadnspb' ef s>^ 

cccupied dvriag the cewsaccy by the Unbets^ 
ente^ the Hall axo after bait past tsss. A t«f 
and then the eebe cf iS s tan e ch eeri ng anaecaced taat Ha 



'U (h« rall<« inf|>«tl4n: *( |>e1ii(ii>rB ab* Imi ibtir tli 

(•trformtiK* *1 tbtlr 4vi). 
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education to Indian Ministers respansibla to the Legislatire Councils under 
the scheme of reforms inaugurated by His Royal Highness the Duke or 
Connaught, whom this Presidency of Bombay was proud to welcome as an 
old and devoted friend. > 

Thus the Universities of India have formed a bond of union 
the Elasl and the West, earnestly pursuing a great common ideal un ert e 
aegis of the British Empire, overcoming racial and religious differences an 
promoting the cause of brotherhood and humanity among the peop e. 

The great war has devastated the world, but it has ^ 

bright spot as a beacon' of light to-that world’s future. ■ 
humanity and patriotism of the young men of the Empire, who rca i y 
their lives in its cause for the world’s freedom has furnished an 
illustration of the truth of what’ Lord’ Morley has said ^ An age tou 
by the spirit' of Hope inevitably turns to tbe young, for with the 
fulfilment.” You, Sir, stand now as a personification 
courage, tact, good temper, selLrestraint and industry which have 
your youthful career have brought.you whercvei you have been c 
respect of all classes of His Majesty’s subjects. You . Your 

living true to tbe letter and spirit of the classic and ancient me ^ 

Royal rank as the Prince of Wales embodied in the .ugust 

In this you are following the living example of yo»u Royal Hig 

father and mother — our Sovereign and his Gracious Consort o w , 

rightly said in the House of Commons, when that House 

address of congratulations to His Majesty on the conclusion o 

that Their Majesties ’’have always felt and shown by t eir re- 

conduct that they are there not to be ministered unto . oe<^«- 

joicing with the joys and sympathising with the sorrows o t 

the Youth of India, the future hope of- this country. ihoUjH it 

but be a worthy inspiration and model. India s re-aw ^ ii ois*''' 

be no less chequered than that of all Nations “trlving for P* animates 1*^* 

fest in the enthusiasm of service to the Motherland wh»c n fgj 

youth. They only crave for ampler opportunitiM/a I*® filtifig 

that service. Our Universities are among the yom 

for the pursuit of that ideal and its xcalUalion. Uy yoor 

Sir. u their Roval brother, biought home to their he then* 


|oc» 


09 IIICII iwyoi UJOUJCJ. » *aucbed 

life with its practical ends and high ideals. Nothing during y^ 

than your desire to meet them and make friends of t , 
in India. That enhances the value of the visit and m * , y, pfesrt>^ 
we pray. Sir. that the Almighty may, in ^ Empire ** 

mrr.n^r, ..f fnutful of blcsslngi lo jou and blessings ^to ggeiel ^ 


long us tnuuut ot oiessings lo you miu 
W© beg Your Royal Highness to be gracious y P * 
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Their Majesties, Your august father and mother, the devoted loyalty and 
affection of the University of Bombay. 

On the conclusion of the ‘address, the first of two students chosen for 
the duty by thrir comrades stepped forward and read specially composed 
Sanskrit Shlokaa welcoming His Royal Highness, and he was followed by 
the second who read a Persian poem to the same-effect. -To the majority 
of the audience ' what issued 'from the readers* lips was only a flow >of 
musical sounds. But. from the translations of the paneg3Tics thoughtfully 
supplied by the UnivCTsity.'one was 'able to realise to what dizzy altitudes 
of rhetoric, to what magnificence^ of poetic hyperbole, the East can attain 
when-it determines to do a, guest honour. ■ “O Glorious Prince” was a 
commonplace, "Will not the pond of lotuses rejoice at the sight of the lord 
of full moon night” was a mild apostrophe; But the climax came in a 
cotnpatison'of His Royal Highness to a lotus, arid of those assembled to do 
him honour to lines orhees clinging stupefied to the flower. After that, it 
was pedestrian prose which proclaimed that "the drum of your virtues and 
fame is everywhere heard.” ... 

' Before going on to the Oval, the venue of the rest of the morning’s 
functions, His Royal Highness went among the students in the Hall and 
also spent some time with many students who, unable to find a place within 
the half itself; had been accommodated in a sbamiana adjacent to ita side 
entrances^ ‘ The < same ' scenes of spontaneous imthusiasm marked the 
Prinee’a departure as his arrival. ' i ’ ' T ‘ 

■ The' blending of the cheers of the Students wilh those of the huge 
number of spectators lining Mayo Road from the Bandstand to Churchgate 
Street, signalised the passage of H. R. H. from the University to where 
Major-Generals W. B. James, commanding the Bombay District, and Sir 
Henry Freeland were awaiting him on the Oval. Ex-service men, forming 
three sides of n square, were drawn* up according to units on the grass 
opposite the University. • Farther across the green, on the aea side, the girl 
guides and boy scouts were assembled. Then came two rows of wounded 
Indian soldiers, then the police. European and Indian, mounted and dis- 
mounted, all drawn up on three sides of a square in double file, then the 
fving s Police medalists, then a pathetic little group, the widows and chil- 
dren of policemen who had lost their Jives in the execution of their duty, 
and finally, the 7lK Battalion (Duke of Connaught’* Ownl Rajputs, with 
their new colours, resplendent in red and gold, glittering in the late morning 
sun. ■ ' . 

After preliminary greetings and the playing of the National Anthem 
the Prince proceeded to inspect the exaervice men. It was n<^ a formal 
inspection; each man filed past H. R. H. and was shaken by the hand. 
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Their Majesties, Your august father and mother^ the devoted loyalty and 
aHection of the University of Bombay. , 

On the conclusion of the'address. the first of two students chosen for 
the duty by their comrades stepped forward and read specially composed 
Sanskrit Shlokas welcoming His Royal Highness, and he was foIlov,*ed by 
the second who read a Persian poem to the same. effect. To the majority 
of the audience ■ what issued 'from the readers’ lips was only a flow j ' of 
musical sounds. But. from the translations of the panegyrics thoughtfully 
supplied by the University, ' one was 'able to realise to what dizzy altitudes 
of rhetoric, to what magnificence. of poetic hyperbole, the East can -allain 
when it determines to do a guest honour. ■ "O Glorious Prince” was a 
commonplace, **Will not the pond of lotuses rejoice at the sight of the lord 
of full moon night” was a mild apostrophe; But the climax came in a 
compariaon of His Royal Highness to a lotus, and of those assembled to do 
Kim honour to lines of-hees clinging stupefied to the flower. After that, it 
was pedestrian prose which prodaimed that ”tKe drum of your virtues and 
fame is evetywhere heard.”' - n , ' , ' ■ 

' Before going on' to the Oval, the t'enue of the rest of the morning's 
functions; His Royal Highness went among the students in the Hall and 
also spent some time with' many students who. unable to find a place within 
the half itself, had been accommodated tn a shamiana adjacent to its side 
nitranees. The' same scenes of ' spontaneous enthusiasm marked the 
Prince’s departure as his arrival. ' • - * • ' ' ' 

■ ' 'The blending. of the cheers of the students with those of the huge 
number of spectators lining Mayo’Road from the Bandstand to Churchgale 
Street, signalised th'e passage ^ H. R. H. from the University. to’where 
Major-Generals W. B.' James, ’ commanding the Bombay District, and Sir 
Henry Freeland Were awaiting him on the Oval. Ex-service men, forming 
three sides of a square, were drawn up according to units on 'the grass 
opposite the University. ' Farther across the green, on the aea side, the girl 
guides and boy scouts were assembled. Then came two rows f>f wounded 
Indian soldiers, then'the police. European and Indian, mounted and dis- 
mounted, all drawn up on three sides of a square in double file, then the 
l^ing 8 Police medalists, then a (lathetic little group, the widows and chil- 
dren of policemen who had lost their lives in the execution of their duty, 
and finally,' the 7lK Battalion (Duke of ConnaughtV Own) Rajputs, with 
their new colours, resplendent in red and gold, glittering in the late morning 
sun. ^ . ■ 

After preliminary greetings and the playing of the National Anthem 
the Prince proceeded to inspect the ex«»viee men. It was not a formal 
inspection; each man filed past H. R. H. and was shaken by the hand. 
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There were five hundred one-time militaiy men on parade and nearly every 
one or them possessed three or more medals or ribbon's. The ‘ Prince 
scanned the decorations with obvious interest and chatted for a second or 
two with very many of the men. He had quite a long conversation with 
some of them, particularly one ancient warrior of about eighty years of age 
who, after passing H. R. H., proudly held in front of i himself a • large 
handkerchief bearing the axiom which is almost a truism to the effect that 
Old soldiers never die; they only fade away,'*’.jThe old fellow faded off 
the parade with his baimer aloft amidst general laughter. H; R. H. then 
congratulated the assembled ex-soldiers upon the splendid records many of 
them possessed and the parts played by all of them in the great war and 
stood at the salute whilst three resounding cheers were given. him. ' ' ' 
The wounded arid disabled Indian soldiers then en^ged the Prince s 
attention, after which he proceeded to where the boy scouts rind girl guides 
were drawn up on three sides of a square under the 'command of Captain 
Todd. There were 800 scouts with 33 officers, 600‘guides with 32 officers, 
and 90 wolf cubs and bluebirds on the parade, and H.'R. H. inspected 
them all. H. E. the Governor inlroSoced Capt. Todd to the Prince 'who. 
in a short speech, complimented the organiser on the' rally and expressed 
the hope that the new organisation of the scout movement in India would 
prove of increased value to all concerned. With hats on staves the lad" 
echoed the Royal visitor's sentiments to the tune of their famous howl. i 


The party then passed on to where Mr. F. G. Griffith, the 
General of Police, and Mr. W. C. Holman, the Commissioner of Ponce. 
Dombay.iwere awaiting them. H. R. H. walked along both of the ran 
and then paused to speak to most of the small party of King • medalis^ w o 
were standing in single file to the left of the unarmed police. The meda i* 
in the main possessed other decorations, and H. R< H. took pains o 
ascertain ,how they had been obtained. The inspection of a 
women and children, the relatives of policemen who Iiad lost 
whilst on duty, terminated the proceedings on the Mayo Road fide o 
Oval, and the Royal party then made its way to where the Rajput* were 
drawn up, the huge crowd from alongside the roail following. ' 

The 7ih Rajputs to whom Hi* Royal Highness presented their 
coloiirs have a notable history. Founded in I8W. the , 

twenty years hot suffered vicissitudes for in 1824 it was disbands. , 

alm«t immediately resurrected as the 69lh Native Infantry and 
esher change* of name became the 7lh (l>uke of Connaught • ^ » 

Regiment of Bengal Infantry. It assumed it* pr^t L ifi 

The new colour, were to have been presented to the regiment m I 
cxJoftel-io-chief, HI* Royal Highness the Duke cf Cormaughf. 
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S "" >1>' Duke wa, i„ 

Sood fortune toT, "T T "“'P”""'- '• kae "“'e l«en th= regimM’s 
oTr J i •« h ly Ihe Heir lo the Throne, 

officer, end "ir,h™, "^"'“al 

•>ood out in front ofTl ^ T'" '"T*'*"* tearing the regiment’, old colour. 

•ng of the NatioLl A ^ ^oy^l Highness was announced by the play- 
Po-Won fronC Jh Royal Highne.s took up a 

colour pitTorfot ad™"’' d'rl,''’! ™">' ‘''^an. -The 

•aluted the Prince 't' J™*. alowly goo.e-.tepping. They 

cegimental coin" to Ae w P'^'e'eR- «"• Ae King’, Colour and then the 
and marclied ttill n» l * jemadars. The colour party turned about 
aod the ■?„V ''r ‘■“'7.:° * >»“' '■“''-™y between the dnim. 

"■arched to the 7° t the old colour, were 

ioto more .nrieUI^ w ■ ' "f"'"' “<> eeced. The band then broke 
'keir Plai ?„ fL, '["fr"”* colour ^rg touched the new colour, 
bia word, being tra^lu j*'' ^be Pnnce addressed the troops, 

cheer, were r 1 ^ •" ” D'du. Three hearty 

**lten up by thi» .n ^ . 4* Prince departed and the cheering was 

police an4 1! from the containing lines 

and alongside the Prince’s car, waving handter- 

^ nd head-dresses and cheering wildly. 

l»«came rJIve^’-Jd, ‘*5* Prince’s departure, deserted streets 

“PPeaxed tl br* Nearly the whole of the residenta of Bombay 

'liohed the r,»;« mam streets of the Fort. Surging crowds 

to oLi A. *® room for a 

®®8er faces .frif tTj "^P®, ^ Bkinder and near Victoria Tenninus a sea of 
^ring circuir«., I *4 *7* Prince. 

•Ite Bunder the ^ ™ j * railway station to see the illuminations, reached 
*l»e impta • * '^f o*monstratioiis of enthusiasm which made the theory 
Tbey c.S“'‘,''l f The police wore nltoct h.Iple„ 
‘OTward to r °®®“ ‘"® crowds, which thrust themselves relentlessly 
his h t * of the Prince as he stood in his motor car 

thousand’ Perhaps a Uttle by the excitement of those enthusi- 

Ae board ^ warmth of the send-off. Traffic regulations went 

simply 'fj r crowds had one intention-to get lo the car and cheer. 

can* purposively they fulfilled it. Hats, pugris. 

Women of ^ wildly, deliriously in the air. Men 

Tb . and all communities helped in this wonderful 

^orierna. Par.:.” r P®" man in his ra^. Hindus, 

. c-uropeans — all joined in the final demonstrations of 
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loyalty and affection. Slowly at "a foot pace the car moved on. It stopped. 
It stalled again and it did the last hundred yards in the magnificent time ol 
ten minutes. 

A few farewells inside the station, the locomotives of the Royal tram 
whistled, a final wave of the hand, and the slender boyish figure on which 
the life of Bombay had centred for five memorable days had disappeared 
from view, leaving behind him many thousands of new friends and carrying 
wilh him their good wishes for the arduous days he had before him. 






CHARTER IV. 

A Visit to Baroda — The Pioneer cff Compulsory Education ln India— 
The Truls of a Cheetah Hunt— An Old-World Rajput State — 
The Beauties of Udaipur— A Day on the Lakes — ^The Eton of 
Indu: The Prince at the Mayo College, Ajmere.— (Nov. 23— 
Nov. 28). 

I ^Ti N uneventful jeumey from Bombay brought His Royal 
fl ' I Highness to Baroda at nine o'clock on the morning of 

?f November 23. The morning was delightfully cool and 

limj fresh, promising idea) conditions for the initial ceremonial 
o( the Prince's short visit. This was not heavy and com- 
prised merely a formal reception at the station and an exchange of 
civilities between H. R. H. and H. H. the Cachwar. 

But on occasions like this, it is less (he event than its setting that is 
ligniiicant. And in respect of the setting it was immediately evident to 
the observer that Baroda had resolved to prove itself worthy of the honour 
of being the hrst of the Native Stales to welcome His Royal Highness, 
The wealth of colour, the profuse display, the touch of barbaric splendour 
which one associates with the Orient— *11 these were exhibited in the set- 
ting for the reception of the Prince. Not that the (orn^al decorations of 
the route struck any individual note. These, apart from the slender trellis 
s^'ork which support the myriad fairy lamps providing the Illuminations at 
night, repeated the scheme familiar to the inhabitants of Presidency cities. 

Where a new departure appeared was in iKe aspect of the troops form- 
ing the bodyguard and lining the routes. Here was no service khaki rrtlo- 
lent of grim and heroic memories. Instead, there was the colour and 
pageantry of an army at peace. Inevitably the mind was carried back to 
an earlier age when battles were affairs of honour b t t wrr n armies thst saw 
each other, and when uniforms were beme as a challenge and a crest not 
as an aid to concealment. 

Naturally, too, one wondered which of Daroda's dead and cone rulers 
sought inspiration from the Napoleonic era for the cicrhtng of hit army, 
Por those braided tunics, those resplendent breeches, those trtowy white 
dolmans fringed with for. were such as cKsrged and sKattered the enemy’s 
ranks at Amterlitr and Jena. And the giite r ed infantry with the plpe- 
tdsyed creased belts and die tail head dresses were such as svrarily d.’agged 
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the burden ot their equipment across the plains ol Russia in flight before the 
eJusive Muscovi^e. 

But if these were echoes of another time and a country stranger to 
India, the real authentic note of the East was struck by the paraded 
elephants, those survivals of an epoch when brainless magnificence of body 
walked the earth in lordly autocracy. Useless cumberers of the soil they 
are mostly; for, before the power of machinery, their great physical strength 
pales to insignificance. But when th^ are painted and bedizened, as were 
the Baroda elephants on this day; when they are marvellously tricked out 
in cloth of gold with sparkling anklets of silver round the great girth of 
their limbs; when they are surmounted with howdaha gilded like the most 
magnificent royal throne, and are controlled by mahouts who are all beard 
and glittering ornament; then one realises that the elephant was created 
in the jungle expressly to adorn an Eastern triumph. 

Before the splendour of the elephants, the glitter of the silver and gold 
guns, — ^who but an Eastern potentate would have thought of moulding his 
guns in the tnetals of display and commerce? — and the gaudy caparison 
of the filihi ahrank into the baekgroimd. 

The rest of the setting for Hia Royal Highness’ visit was filled in 
by the populace of the city. It is e city of great distances, for much of 
the old town is being rapidly replaced by buildings and streets planned on 
scientific principles. They are spaced, these buildings, at wide intervals, 
to allow for the maximum of light and air and mtervening garden spaces. 
The streets are long, but their length is made pleasant by the plenteou* 
verdure and the open squares. They have, however, the disadvantage cm 
occasions of a great lamatha that the close congregation of a big crowd » 
not obtained, and there is absent also the mau enthusiasm which sue 
congregation begets within itself. 

Not that the welcome accorded to the Prince was inadequate. It was 
entirely adequate. But except for a few distinctive points of vanlsg^ 
where either better opportunities of teeing what was toward or fomwl st»Z^ 
management had collected considerable crowds which reacted enthia’** * 
cally to the Prince's passing, there was an absence that tumoltuou* 
cheering and applause which accompanied the Prince s joi^eyingv to 
fro* in Poona and Bombay. 1 was fortunate in being stationed at a 
where such a crowd was assembled, and among the deeper'Iwos 
wekeene shouted by the adults, one noted the shrill hur^s of a 
guls. which in massed formation made a brave show in »ts ^ c 
Inde^. the coctributioo made by the school cliildmt of the -tafe to 
wriasene of the Prince was altogether notaUe. . 

Tliat this should be so was abogethev £t and proper. The hU.hars.<a 
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of Baroda is credited with being among the most enlightened rulers of 
n^an States. Among the fruits of his enlightenment he must count with 
pride his education policy. It is many years now since he followed the 
example of Western countries and made primary education free and com- 
pulsory within the boundaries of his State. Caste and poverty are no bar 
to the acquisition of an ability to read and write, and what was, and still 
is in many comers of India, a privilege enjoyed by a separate class, is now 
“ commonplace In Baroda. 

Naturally, they are proud in Baroda of their achievement in this 
respect. The visitor to the Capital does not dwell there long before he is 
^ted by some official of the Education Department with reports, with 
11 L*’ statistics and with a voluble longue willing and eager to lay 
* j ** ^*'°'*'Jcdge — and it is considerable — of Baroda education before him 

a.nxiQus to hear him sing its praises. You are, indeed, unimpression- 
® d if you do not react to his enthusiasm. And you marvel still more 
|vhen acquaintance shows you how far education has departed from the 
eaten paths of academic ideas. It does not slop at lesson boobs and the 
'mechanical imparting of facts. For it lays under eontribulion the resources 
at medern investigation. The cinema is used abundantly. Not only is it 
wed in the Capital, but it goes abroad into the districts and. through it, 
locational knowledge is imparted to the agriculturists. A copiously 
■locked library is at the disposal of the Caekwad’s subjects and, cheek by 
lowl with it, there is an admirably equipped children’s play-room to which 
e children are encouraged to resort and where their education is con- 
mued in the amusements that are offered them. The Prince’a time was 
^ fully occupied to enable him thoroughly to become acquainted with 
; IS aspect of Baroda’s activities. But he was long enough in Baroda to 
orm some idea of the excellence of the work that is being done. 

^ At a short interval after His Royal Highness’ arrival at the Lazmi Vilas 
■ alace there began the first of those ceremonies which still endure in the 
^ative States of India, and forgotten or ignored now in the hustle of the 
«mocratic West, yet still speak of the times when even there the live* of 
me ruler and his entourage passed amidst a ceremonial formality which 
^e'**ed, even in slumber. The first ceremony was that knovm as 
which’ prescribed that four of His Highness’ officers should 

at His Royal Highness’ residence and enquire after his health. An 
^borate exchange of courtesies occurs, concluding with the distribution 
^ **1*^ P«n tmd the customary garlanding. 

Even more elaborate was the Stale reception of His Highness by ibe 
^nce at the Laxmi Vilas Palace. But the aummit of pageantry was al- 
'*ned when His Royal Highness went to return the call at the old Palace 
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of Na2ar Bagh. The pathway to the Palace was lined with the stalwart 
figures of His Royal Highness* guardsmen. Dismounted troopers, immohile 
as bronze statues, guarded the stairways and marked a passage through 
the ante-rooms leading to the Durbar chamber. 

Therein all is magnificence. The delicate pink of the walls is repeated 
in the costly curtains and draperies. The headgear of the sardars and 
officers glows in splendid contrast. Cloth of gold covers carpets richly 
soft, massive furniture is ranged in order round the room, and behind the 
couch on which His Royal Highness is to sit chobdars and huzuras stand 
impassively holding aloft a gold cbb'atrt and gilded morchals and chowries. 

The Prince, who anived at Half past eleven, ' was received by His 
Highness. After a brief conversation the ceremony of presentation and 
remittance of Nazars was performed, shortly after which His Royal Highness 
took his leave. But before departing, the Prince inspected the Stale jewels, 
which were displayed in an ante-room. These contain some of the world s 
most priceless atones, and there is scarcely a jewelled ornament among** 
them which is not worth a king’s ransome. Nor is this all. For 
every stone has a history more romantic than the heroic tales of the 
epics and sagas. 

In the afternoon His Royal Highness attended a garden party in th* 
gardens of the Moti Bagh. The Prince drove there in a motor 
arrival had his attention fixed first on the giant elephants, which m 
paraded on one of the spacious lawns of the gardens. He watched 
amusement some of his staff and other guests, greatly daring, have t e»| 
first ride on an elephant, but soon left them to the enjoyment of their nove 
sensations, proceeding himself to inspect three hundred Boy Scout* ^ 
parade. To a round dozen of these who have now become super-S^t* y 
achieving every badge within the competence of any scout in Barod^ 
presented a badge summing up the eminence of their achievements, 
was then leisure to inspect the entertainments which were to be 
ordered profusion on the lawns. They included some excellent turn 
and balancing feats by a troupe of the State acrobats, Indian music sn 
Indian dancing, the peculiar and intimate fascinations of which mu** 
entirely novel to His Royal Highness, and a vocal display which 
least, ha%-e commanded the respect if it did not engage the 
appreciations of western ear*. Out the longest pause was m* c 
booth where a troupe of green panots and Australian paroqurt*. m ^ 
the PrirKe was happy to recognise old friends, did a variety 
iwevumed to be the tnorwpoly the human specie*. So effid^ly Ltrnph 
start a.*id drire motor car*, take photographs, operate a cinema 
machlzve aad fire caanoo. that one began seriously to envisage t 
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aim and miraculous virtuosity with the rifle are legendary beyond the 
bounds of his State. 

It is natural that failing strength and advancing years should have 
loosened the Maharaja’s grip on affairs of State. The -supreme essential 
of autocratic rule is that the man on the pinnacle should'be endowed with 
energy and a sustained interest in all that goes on'within the hounds of his 
realm. Feeling his grip on affairs slackening, the Maharaja has wisely 
delegated much of-his authority and power to his son. the Maharaj Kumar. 
He, it is said,— and the impression is confirmed after an hour's conversation 
with him— is of the modems modem. Already he has sought to introduce 
leforms, in consonance with modem ideas, in the administration of the 
State and, when in the fulness of time he ascends the gadi, there can be 
no doubt that he \flll bring the Stale into dine with the most advanced 
polities in India. 

It was'this State, where the first faintdootprints of modem constitu- 
tionalism are discernible on the agelong paths of picturesque pageantry 
and autocratic feudalism, that the Prince visited from November 25 to 
November 27. On the journey ihither-from 'Baroda the Prince stopped for 
an hour or two at the capital of the Maharaja of RuUam’s State, l^enest 
of polo players and one of the finest exponents of the game in the world. 
His Highness gave his Royal visitor a worthy welcome. He had Uulo time 
at his disposal. When the programme of the lour was arranged, it was 
found impossible to include a -prolonged and formal visit to Rutlam. 
Nevertheless, the Maharaja did what he could with the time at his disposal 
for, the entertainment of the Prince. -He decorated the railway station; 
his people turned out to accord a voluble welcome; he lavishly illumined 
the city; and he entertained the Prince at an informal ' banquet. 

News that His Highness the -Maharaja of Udaipur was ill in bed met 
the Prince at Rutlam. His indisposition prevented the Maharaja from 
welcoming in person his visitor, meant also the cancellation of those 
customary grave and picturesque ceremonies which enhance the greeting 
given to a Royal visitor. The Maharaj Kumar welcomed the Prince on 
behalf of the ruler and the welcome lacked nothing of the pomp and 
circumstance proper to the occasion. The little station was gay with 
bunting, alGuard of Honour of picked rocn from the Maharajah’s infantry, 
stood to attenrion behind their colours and near the station exit was groupen 
a number, of the Rajput nobles of die Suue. besiring some of them bucklers 
on which was blazoned a golden sun. proclaiming descent from the Suriya- 
bansi (sun slock), the royal dynasty of Oudh. Outside the station the 
Royal carriage waited and over against it were paraded the State Cavalry, 
• which formed the escort. 
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But far more atiraclive a« a •pcclacle were the mounletl etcotU of ihe 
nobler, wluclj formed picturesque groups at inlcrvals on the roads. Wild 
looVing fellow* they were, their arm* and their accoutrement* the same 
a* tliose wielded by the clansmen who repelled the invaders centuries ago. 
And they l\ad music with them— ictdy (lutes which sVirIcd incessantly and 
filihi from which came the peculiar throbbing roll of the Rajput ^ute. 
Elephants and camels ccnlributcd (heir quota to a picture which was 
completed by the wiry Bhll infantry, who bore lhar ill-fitting red coat* and 
their ammunition bools os if tliey were an intolerable burden and displayed 
the meagtest possible interest in the angle at which a mushet ought to be 
held In the salute. 

His Royal Highness onived at ten o'clock and, after a few formalities, 
moved off in procession towards the Residency. The railway 
station is some miles from the city. The route passes through typical 
Mewor country. Steep and nigged hills, the nakedness of whose sandstone 
is barely covered by a scanty scrub, enclose the view. Beneath them ts 
broken, very broken, ground. Its face Is scaned with piu and nuU^* 
Clumps of prickly pear and cactus appear in profusion. At caprioous 
Intervals tlie ground heaves uneasily ar)d Is piled up in miniature kopj'e*. 
On viewing such a terrain, we realise one, at least, of the reasons why the 
might of the Moghul Emperors failed (o subdue the clansmen of Udaipur, 
and dimly we seem to see the vast army blundering without direction about 
these rocky fastnesses, the ready prey of the hordes of light armed troops 
propelling missiles from indistinguishable ambushes and inaccessible crags. 

Some two miles of such country ore traversed before we amve at the 
city walls. The use for these and the day when they repelled assault is 
gone, but though in many places they have crumbled ruinously, they fw 
the most part still stand to mark the city boundary and to recall a vanished 
age of strife. Within them may be glimpsed wide and beautiful gardens, 
of which the soil, poor though it be. can nourish blooms of a delicate beauty. 
And from among the trees, which within the bastions, as if in ap^ccia 
tion of their ■ shelter, grow plentifully, there peep the wlute walls « 
roofs of what at that 'distance appear to be attractive villas. ^ On entering 
the city itself one seems to have attained, the usual agglomeration of *°*®*^j 
able houses and narrow streets, the air reeking with the mingled sine 
koprous fuel and joss sticks. But when one has progressed a ^ ^ 

and is beyond the forum’ and the market place, crowded in ^ 
Prince’s' honour by the whole of the city’s popJace, ihe^ route ns 
sharply and' shakes off the' mean foulnus of’ poverty-stricken ® ^ 
tation. From a narrow hill^cdmpassed 'road one 
valley, and as one drives along it one of the most ' farming pm® 
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pecU that the whole of India hat lo offer it unfolded before the eyes. 

At a lower level there stretches to the bases of the far hills a beautiful 
veTdanl valley. Its freshness appeals with giealei force from the wild and 
arid land we have just left. On top of a distant hill, rising steep and rugged 
from the plateau of Udaipur, there gleams in the sun a white building, 
which enquiry reveals as the Fort of Ekllngaxh. Opposite and beneath this 
may be discerned the Residency, while to the north there stands out the 
massive pile of the Maharaja’s Palace. But it is not the hills, nor the 
trees: it is not the undulating valleys, nor the historic and beautiful build' 
ings which confer on Udaipur its chief and abiding charm. It is the great 
sheets of water, the lakes wherein art has magnified and beautified nature, 
blue and sparkling in the sun. studded with islands, and bordered with 
rows of gardens. Almost unique in the country, these lakes axe an object 
of pilgrimage to every traveller vititiog India. They must abide in his 
memory, among his visions of a sun parched land, with the same associa* 
tloQs of beauty and (resKtvess as Elam held (or the weary Israelites travelling 
through the wilderness out of their bondage. 

The beauties of the lakes and thur sunoundings were fully explored. 
For after His Highness the Maharaja somewhat restored had paid a call 
on the Prince, the latter went out on the Pichola lake on a water picnic. 
He travelled by motor boat from its northern extremity to the island knovm 
as the Jagmandar. where tea was served. The journey thither was one of 
incomparable loveliness. The lake’s eastern side is fringed with buildings, 
which, however they may look at closer quarters, gain from the distance 
and the bright sun at least the semblance of beauty. In unbroken line they 
rise gradually above the level of the lake and culminate in the vast and im- 
posing pile of the Maharaja’s palace. 

Built of granite and marble, the palace stands upon the crest of the 
ridge puming along the margin of the lake and towers at least a Kundied 
feet above the ground. From the lake, one may discern the terraces which 
lead one to another by flights of steps up to the palace court yard. Beyond 
the palace, the buildings are few and finally give way altogether before the 
jungle. At intervals, the lake narrows almost to a meeting point. At such 
places, it is spanned by the pretfy arches of ornamental bridges. And 
every now and again, there occur little islands, each a beautiful sylvan 
retreat crowded with palace or pavilion of glittering white stone. 

It was to one of these, historically the most famous if not the most 
beautiful, to which the boats of the picnicers were steered. How many of 
these as they landed at the edge the panlion court yard and paced its 
worn and stained flagstones recalled that it was this domed pavilion which 
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•litltcrcJ Prince Khurrero. Uter tite Empctor Shah Jehan, when he fled in 
revolt ARainat hU father. JehangJrJ Or, to come to a Uier century, waa it 
icmcmhcrcd that when the tegiment at Ncemuch revolted during the 
Mutiny, the Euto^kaa ladiea found ic/uge and hoepitality within the 
prccincia of thU tame pavilion) 

Uy the tinre that tea wai finUhed, the lun waa near ita aetUng. There 
woa atiil one thing, to do before die li^t failed. So no time waa loat in 
crouing the lake to ita aouthena end where alonda high upon the tree- 
covered banVa Odi*khaa, built by die late Maharaja to aerve os a ahooting 
box. Here waa acen a atrange aighu Hundreda of wild pigs, attracted W 
l)\e ixxulior coll of a alukari, come rushing, from the deplha of the jungle 
right to the foot of the rocky scarp on which stands. Bags and 

baskets full of grain were emptied upon the rocks. With gnmts and 
squeals, savagely opposing any neighbour which seemed to be making for a 
poitlculaily succulent spot, the hogs greedily made their evening meal. 
In the spectacle, some of the guests detected an epitonte of the world of 
man. For, among the hogs, the large, the powerful and the cunning had 
the fattest meal at, the most pleixtiful deposits of grain, their weaker 
brethren having to be content with foraging on (he outskirts. 

In the evening a banquet was given at the palace. To this the Pnn« 
came In the old, the noble, die princely woy of Udaipur. Down the lake 
in a barge, so to the postern gate of the palace by the water’s edge, then 
into a beautifully upholstered palanquin in which, escorted by the nobles 
of the State, with flaming torches b^ore, behind, on either side, he was 
borne up the steep winding stairways of stone, threaded the arching gate-- 
ways and came at. last to the inner courtyard of ’the palace. The sequet* 
one felt, ought to have been a repast such as the Saxon Thanes loved 
boar’s head, barons of beef, monster capons, flagons of ale and great stoups 
of mulled wine, with cressets blazing raggedly on the walls, the barking o 
the hounds- without and the hungry walling, scullions within. ° 

repast was urbane, Parisian, right from the turtle soup to the ice pudding, 
from aherry to port. 

The, Maharaja welcomed the guests but did not appear at dirmM- " 
the conclusion of the repast he came into the banqueting hall attende 
his ministers and the chief sirdars in lime for "The King and to , 
the health, of' His; Royal Highness.. This he did — he speaks no tng s 
— by,proxy,.of his Chief Minister, who read a simple and dignified ' 

After dinner... the. Prince and the other guests all repaired to one o 
wide balconies I of the palace • and . therefrom watched a display o ** 
works, and . illuminations, illuminaliona savour of the commonplace— 
Earlscourt and Broadway. But not at Udaipur. The Lakes save t 
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sheltered Prince Khurram,. later ihe-Emperor SheJr Jehan, when he fled in, 
revolt against his father, Jehangir? Or, to come to a later century, was it 
mmembered that when the regiment at Neemuch revolted during, the 
Mutiny, the European ladies found refuge and hospitality within the 
precincts of this same pavilion? 

By the time that lea .was fuushed, the sun was near.’ its setting. There 
was. still oneithing.lo do before the light failed. So no time was lost in 
crossing the lake. to its southern, end where stands high upon the tree- 
covered banks. Odi-kbas, built by the late Maharaja to serve as a shooting 
box. Here was seen a strange sight. Hundreds of wild pigs, attracted by 
the peculiar call of a shikari, came rushing, from the depths of the jungle 
right to the foot of the rocky scarp on which Odi-khas stands. Bags and 
baskets full, of grain were emptied upon the.- rocks. With grunts, and 
squeals, savagely opposing any neighbour .which seemed to be making for a- 
particularly succulent spot, the hogs greedily made their, evening meal. 

In the spectacle, some of Ae guests detected, an epitome of the world 
man. For, among the hogs, the large, the powerful and the cunning had 
the fattest meal at the most plentiful deposits of grain, their weaker 
brethren having to be content with foraging on the outskirts. 

In the evening a banquet was given at the palace. To this the 
came in the old, thei noble, the princely way of Udaipur. Down the lake 
in a bvge, so to the postern gale of the palace by the water’s edge, then 
into a beautifully upholstered palanquin in which, escorted by the nobles 
of the State, with flaming torses before, behind, on either side, he was 
borne up the steep winding stairways of stone, threaded the arching gate- 
ways and came at last to the inner courtyard of ’the palace. The seque , 
one felt, ought to have been a repast such as the Saxon Thanes love 
boar’s head, barons of beef, moruter capons, flagons of ale and great stoups 
of mulled wine, with cressets blazing raggedly on the walls, the 
the hounds without and the hungry waiting, scullions within. 
repast was urbane, Parisian, right from the turtle soup to the ice pu 
from sherry to port. _ 

The Maharaja welcomed the guesU but did not appear at ^ 

the conclusion of the repast he came into the banqueting hall atten 
his ministers and the chief sirdars In lime for *”1110 King and to prop^ 
the health ■ of - His - Royal Highness. TTus he did—he spe^ 

— by proxy of his Chief Minister, who read a. simple and dignified 
After dirmer,, the Prince and the other guests all repaired to one « 
wide ,of the paWe and therefrom watched a display o 

works and illununaiions. llJununations savour of the commonp 
Eailscourt Broadway. But not at Udaipur. The Lakes save 
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fnxn t}>e Kanal. EacK 0 £>e cS lite bcikSafs oa tKe itiaada ^t-aa Inr-nffij ia 
l igKt . Every- tJccae. ewy ct^>ola. every toi«-a-. every projediag aaJ 
bi^Ziess vras faclxd oat ia Harr-.rT^g the viaSet. stu-^esasied 

shy. Nor war it the fixed glare ci electricity rdach Ik the s^. bat the 
seft twiaklkig glow o{ ed-bortaag fairy The rejected ^w of the 

Iaa:ps stabbed de^ iato the Lake's iaky de;^.r. Hghtirg the ripples 
sad the tiay waves aad were thawa oat a r^ractioa. 63 the ol 

the baildTrg above. ^ctcKfa^ faded seedy ia riaa^-htg poiats 

of E^^t. Above it all the fire-works biased aad stistexed. aad it was 
wuh rehactaace that the guests, aher the rocket had rest the skies aad 
the last giant Catherine wheels had swroig thessdves to fiery eatineticQ. 
took their leave cf this glowing foiiyland to exchange it fee snundsae 
sleejKag qsarten. 

The prog^anone for Satortlsy was state. So the Prince rode in the 
early, znoming and after beeakfiast w^ent oct after snipe, ^'ith a gta and 
fen: others sinilaHy eqd p ped he tramped miles ottx the ragged XSewax 
CQCo&y. But there s e eraed to be an esnre and iaecpficahle lack of the 
nwTrishrng bird— be mtai be a wily fe&ow with a beak Eke that. SnU. the 
tenacity A?td esdsaace cf the pvty ed sot go cr e wa id ei There 

ikore five guss; the "bag" was two orstple. 

Among other things to be focad al Udaipa, coe cooli chaia material 
fer an essay oa the prosidytisiag exsergy of the O-.dstiaa Chamhe s . For 
misdonaiy real has penetrated even into these fastnesses and "ca this nxk" 
has boik a chmeh. kfithez the Prince went ca Smday to anend a shon 
service. In the evening he departed. Bat befere the hoc? cf leaving, the 
Mahara}^ in acccrdarsce wkb the dsre-bonomed caoxa of Udaipsn. sent 
the Prince Mahadesshad — ps^ o jqin g. It is a p retty c&stom and the 
Prince wns deligl^ed to reedve the preseats. 

Some twa thomaad feet above sea leved is A jm e r e . tbe tiny enclave cf 
Britisb territogy set in tbe sndst cf dae princely States of Rajxaasa There 
it was rbat the Rxnce arrived oa tbe of November 2S. There k 

was that he lear^d d^at the odd weather cf the mcpsca may be somedang 
more rcbost Klring than a tep^ air bath. So chiliy was tbe mcenmg 
to tbe blood of travellers fiesb fiea tbe beat of tbe plri-ts and dsa warm 
cc>sl 2 >ess cf Udarpor were a gratefsl a ceesaa - j and the ccea* 

plete glory of Brinsh zniform. seen fer the fi»$ feme, seemed die reaamahle 
and cesafortahle dress. 

As a city. Ajmere repays exploratko and provides objects of interest 
enoegh to £11 several days of inspeedem As it happened, b zwev g. the 
fhince bad lisle enoegh dme to spare, and the day being filled woh 
fcncdcBS, tbae remained cf^asetssKty caly for a ncesng gihepee of the cky 
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where moaem mduslnalism ImpiiiBe. upon ihe spectacular lelsureliness 
handrf doivn by the Moghals. Still, there was time to note the admirable 
situahon ol the etty nestlins in a cup of the hills, whose outlying escarp- 
ments, wtdl wooded for the moat part, afford escellent sites for bungalows, 
the orderly plan on which the city is hiiilt. and the plentiful verdure of 
trees ana 


most places in British Inriia. which the Prince visited, so at 
Ajmcre the Non-ct>-openitors had declared a hartal. But the main object 
of the harta), obviously to prevent people attending the ceremonies, 
certainly >s’as not achieved, for there were considerable crowds along the 
route from the station to the Bara Dari. 

Here it >%*as that the chief function of the day took place, namely, the 
reception of the Ruling Princes of Rajputana by His Royal Highness and 
the presentation of the Municipal address. No more htling place for these 
ceremonies could have been chosen. The Bara Dari is a relic of the heroic 
penod of Indian History. Built by Jehangir as a summer house, it stands 
upon the embankment of the famous Sagar. A glorious prospect 
across the \>'aters of this lake to the brown hills beyond must have been 
atforded; but now its >vaters are dry, and on the alluvial soil the husband* 
man pursues his laborious task with placid oxen and reaps a plutiful 
har^'cst. The Bara Dari itself is a fine marble structure. It compris** a 
wide marble terrace on which are four elegant pavilions, all marble piUars 
and cupolas. Beneath one of these was gathered the flower of the Rajput 
Chiefs, gorgeous in their princely costumes, and in a farther pavilion, the 
city's representatives. Significant, if inadvertent, contrast; the desemdants 
of an autocratic feudalism fronted by the pioneers of India’s democratic cral 
His Royal Highness drove up in Sufe sh^Iy after nine o’clock, and having 
inspected, to the pianissimo strains of "Land of Hope raid Glory, the 
Guard of Honour, he proceeded to the first of the occupied parihow. 
where the Oiiefs were presented to him. The Prince spent some liiM m 
conversation with them before traversing the terrace to the farther pavilion, 
where he listened to the reading of the Municipal address. 

At at all former receptions of the Prince, so at this the Boy Scouu 
idaicd their part. Here they functioned not so much as Scouts " ' 

coming chorxis. For, on the conclusion of the Prince’s speech, ^y o'" 
into a song of welcome, the strange intervals of the Indian melody em- 
phaiiting their sentiment more than could a hackneyed Western triumfw 
*ong. Allhough there was no reason to doubt the warmth ^ the senti^o 
with \»hich the people of Ajmere regarded the Prince’s v^it, rowc 
demonstration thereof rru'ght have been given at the Bara Darn 1 
little cheering when he arrived. There was none when he left. ® 
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iKta absence ol untebeaised joylut nt^e was due to the cbillincss o( the 
morning. Certainly, quarter of an hour in the shade of the trees near the 
pavilion brought shivers to the spine. Those who had been waiting from 
eight o'clock must have had the enthusiasm frozen in their blood. 

A couple of hours before lunch were devoted by His Royal Highness 
to lawn teimis, which, in view of a fairly well occupied afternoon, must be 
regarded as a considerable tribute to his energy. Barely an hour had 
elapsed after lunch before the Prince was up and doing again. He motored 
to the camp of the pensioners and ex-setvice men of Ajmere, who had 
paraded for inspection. Some 500 drawn up in double line were on parade, 
exclusive of 32 officers. All were veterans and bore on their persons every 
mark of long and arduous service, not a few were disabled, and most bore 
tributes to their gallantry in the medals and decorations which covered 
their breasts. 

The majority of the men wore khaki service dress, but one or two, whose 
retirement from the army is already ancient history, had it not, and paraded 
in their work>a>day clothes. And there were still others who had from some 
carefully guarded cupboard dug out the ceremonial clothes of sepoy 
regiments of the time of the Queen'Empress Victoria. As is the way with 
His Royal Highness, the inspection was complete in every detail. Not 
only did the Prince meet and chat with all the ex>officers, but he went 
down the whole line of men. stopping at every other of them to enquire 
as to the length of service and the maimer in which the decorations were 
won. He had his reward in the ovation he received from the pensioners 
before he left the camp for the Mayo College. 

Aptly styled the Eton of India, the Mayo College imparts education 
to the sons and relatives of the princely and noble families of Rajputana. 
Although, as schools and colleges go. its age is young, it has yet in the 
half century of its existence built up a tradition of which many older schools 
might be envious. Manners, said John of Wykeham, makyth man, and 
it has ever been the aim of the College to tmnslate that aphorism into 
practice; with what excellent success, its products bear witness in many 
places in India. On this afternoon the ceremony of the presentation of 
prizes took place, His Royal' Highness presenting the class and special 
prizes to the successful pupils. The ceremony had a notable setting. 
The College itself, with its mlnars and cupolas, and its lofty buildings in 
the old Hindu style, is perhaps the roost beautiful of the educational 
institutions in India. The surrounding trees, the spreading lawns and 
the attractive gardens all enhance the architectural beauties. Inside the 
school hall there is the same chaste elegance, and to the beauty of the 
finely proportioned room, there is added the distinction of portraits of 
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tliuilriout tncn vr)>a pUyeJ llteir pafi, ctihcr At pupiU. at fotuuiert. or at 
tpoiuoti, in llic career of llie GrUege. 

The Prince, on arriving by cor at the galct. wat met by a mounted 
ctcott of the Kumaia in the uniform of the Imperial Service Cadets. 
Dismounting from Iris cor, l>c was received by tlic Principal and the College 
•tolf, by whom he wat conducted to hit teat, a tilvcr arnvehair posed on a 
platform at the end of itte fiall and turtounded by the seated Kumars. 
Tlie Principal, in n short addrest, outlined the History of the Collets, 
reviewed the work of the past year, etpretted the hopes of the College for 
the future, and concluded by tendering to Their Majesties the King' 
Emperor and the Qucen*Emptcst. the devoted loyalty and homage of the 
staif and the students. 77ie prixet were then presented, the students hling 
past the Prince, each os his name -was called, and receiving’ their prizes 
^rith a military salute. 

An irupeclion of the buildings followed, after which the whole of 
the guests made their way into the deUghtfuI gardens, where a garden party 
wos held. Before tea was served the Prince, with heroic courtesy, shook 
hands with all the guests. Many of these were interested, as was the 
Prince himself, in an antiquated railway carriage which was on eahibitioo. 

It was the carriage in which the Prince’s granddaiher, Edward. il« 
maker, travelled in India during hi* tour of the country in IWo* 
Accustomed as 'We ore to electric fans and lights and comfortable Bow 
space, even on the narrow gauge lines, wc do not realise how many hwd* 
ships our forebears had to contend -with onilbeir travels. If a Royal rnnee 
could command no better luxxuy than that provided by this ancrod 
carriage, one shudders -to think of the conditions which the second an 
third class passengers of half a century ago. had to suffer and endure.^ 

In the .evening there -was a diimer party at the Residency, the Prince 
.departing for Jodhpur at eleven o’clock. 





CHAPTER V. 

The States of Rajputana— Sport in Jodhpur— -The Prince Goes Pig- 
sticking— The Lord of the Desert— Camels in the Bikaner 
Pageantry— Fire and Sw<m<d Dances— Shootwc EIxcursion to 
Gujneb— Bharatpur : Its Turbulent History— Humour on the 
Polo Ground— A Remarkable Pageant.— (Nov. 29— Dec. 8). 

T 19 perhaps an exaggeration to say that Jodhpur owes its 
lame to a pair ol nether-garments. And yet, for every one 
vrho has heard of the Jodhpur Fort, the Jodhpur Lancers, 
or the bristly Jodhpur hog. at least a score have heard of. 
even if they have never seen or worn, the Jodhpur breeches. 
But. like most short cuts in advertisement, the breeches’ wide fame 
does not do justke to th« real merits Jodhpur, tends, indeed, 
to obscure them. Originally endowed with no greater advantages than the 
other States of Rajputana, industry, foresight and imagination have 
developed its waste tracts and its poor soil, have sown the outskirts of the 
capital with line buildings and have given it excellent public works, to 
such good effect that the State’s revenue within the century has been more 
than doubled. A casual visitor to (he capital cannot fail to note signs of 
evident prosperity in the solid stone buildings of the city, the wide, well 
kept roads and the clean, healthy and contented appearance of the majority 
of the towrtsfolk. Nor could he (ail to observe that the sanitary engineer 
need not destroy picturesqueness, a boon which nature gives lightly but 
'"hich may as lightly go. 

And Jodhpur is certainly one of (he most picturesque towns in India. 
It stands upon a plain flanked by a rocky ridge of sandstone, from which 
is dug the warmly coloured stone of which the town is built. Surrounded 
by a strong wall with seven gates, it contains a number of beautiful tanks, 
one at least o{ which has the appearance a natural lake. To many o( 
them access is obtained by flights of steps hewn from the stone, and 
glittering temples mark their borders. But all tlveso ate noted secondarily, 
^^ai primarily and inevitably strikes the observer and chains his imagi- 
rtalion is the Fort, which Mands in great magnificence on an isolated rock 
and dominates the city. Like many another stronghold in this country, 
the Fort has a grim and enthralling histesy. But the gallant erploits whi^ 
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lit t>A«lion> have vri'inc*M({ ■tainfc before tlie iniiial Muificul iccne at it 
bitlli, when a titan waa intettet! alive in ita foun<lationa to invoke goo« 
futlune on ila JcftnJcia and cnaure Ita impregnability. They did thinea ii 
the grand manner thcae old Ibtjpuia. Nowada/a we content ourxlvc] 
with immuting a few cuitu and a boitle. 

T))C prcacnl Maltarafa of Jodhpur, Hit Highnct* Ra} Ralethwti 
Mahatajadhciaja Umed Singh Ualtadur ta a minor. At the time of the 
rrince’a vtait he had not auccecdcd to (he gaJl, ihe State being adminutered 
by a Regency Gtuncil. Tliua far. tlie Maharajah haa Had no opportunity 
of winning hia aputa. Out lie gtvea every promtae of worthily carrying on 
the fine traditiona of Jodhpur. There ra a proverb which’ aaya, in effect, 
that if a man la a gO(^ hotaerrran and lovea horaca he ta the right atuff to 
die marrow. Certainty, ihia obligation ia fulhllcd by the Maharaja. He 
ta, above all. a lioiteman. It would, indeed, be counted ahame by hir 
clan were he not. In all crpieatrian aporta he U a worthy rcpreseiiiative 
of hia State’s tradition and during hla tenure of the god/ the polo uam 
of the State ia likely to keep, arrd retain, the Icaderahlp in India from 
which It had lately been in a measure deposed by Rutlam and Patiala. 
The more aerioua affairs of life ali)] await the Maharaja. Out all 
careful training end education, all that a line tradition, above all. the wh«e 
life and example cf hia uncle, the Maharaja-Regent Sir Pertab Singh, who 
haa devoted hi# talents and all hU energy to the mtereals of Jodhpur, stand 
to tupport him firm tn well-doing. 

Sir Pertab Singh, the Mahoraja-Regenl. himself played a considerable 
part in all the functions arranged Co honour the fiince. Beyond dc^t, 
he is one of the pre-eminent figurca in the Indian princely States, t he 
granite of hia character is overlaid by a delightful geniality. His alwun mg 
frankness wins for him and keeps friendships. He seeks for the 
beneath titles and his speech is not measured to greatness conreire y 
birth or accident. The stories told of him are legion. All have ^ i* “J 
common— -they show him to be possessed of a remarkable and ongm® 
sense of humour. His ideas on politics may not be such as find 
in the Reform Club and some of the methods he employs to de w 
recalcitrance might give an old-fashioned Gladstonian Liberal pauM. 
he can point to his achievement in refutation of all criticism. « 
succeeded in government. He has been firm and has become P°P“ 
rare combination. And he is a living example of the aphorism Ih no ^ 
succeeds like success. 1,23 

The Prince reached Jodhpur early in' the morning or ji. 

amid the acclamations of all the people of the capital and many 
surrounding districts. Ample opportunity was given to those 
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to see their Royal visitar. For the processional route from the railway 
station to the Ratanada Palace, where the Prince stayed during his visit, is 
several rrules long and goes for most of its distance by a wide open road 
flanked by fields and the dwellings of peasants on either side. Indeed, 
parts of the uly itself difler little from the rural pa^ of the State. The 
sharp cleavage between fields and factories and workshops characteristic 
of the cities of the West and the big industrial centres of India is not in 
evidence in Jodhpur. One's impressions of it are of a garden city, albeit 
a city set in a rather dusty garden whose blooms have little of the proud 
freshness belonging to those nourished in a kindlier country. For, be it 
never forgotten, these Rajput States are set in the midst of a desert. They 
are oases in which the niggard bounty of Nature has needed the cunning 
of man’s hand to make anything of it and artifice must constantly struggle 
agairut adverse circumstance if the victories thus far won are to be 
maintained. 

A period of brief repose was given to the Prince on arriving at the 
Palace, soon broken by the customary interchange of ceremonial visits. 
The number and intricacy of these were increased by the fact of the 
Maharaja's minority. The Maharaja himself and the Regent each 
had to send deputations to His Royal Highness, each paid a call 
on him in person, and to each the call was returned. Dut to 
observers they were not wearisome formalities. The magnificence 
of the pageantry with which they were attended outwei^ed the 
tediousness of the intervening waits. One was at liberty to feast the 
eyes upon the glorious hues of the ruh'ng family’s ceremonial clothes and 
those of their attendant nobles, upon coals gold brocade, the purples, 
the pinks, the blues of the scarves and the pagris and the gem-errerusted 
swords, some in gieen, others in orange, and others in erimsoo scabbards. 
And, again, one could note the ingenuity with which the transitory nature 
of the vast Durbar tent was masked. Surely such rasgnificeDce, such 
costliness of apparatus, such evident immutabiLiy of furnishing could belong 
only to a hall erveompassed by walls of stone I 

The grave dignity of the ceremonies themselves were in keeping with 
the surroundings. No vehicles were used. Solemnly, by each io turn. 
Ute distance between the Durbsx tent and the I’alace was paced in stately 
procession. Like clockwork the Guard of Honour moved from llte Palace 
to the Diubar lent and back again. More comfortable duty (his than it 
was perfomung four years ago when, as part of the Jodhpur Imperial Service 
Lancers lost ’’somewhere in Pslestine." it hurled liseU in headlong charge 
against a furttfied town, captured tl. pul hundreds of d>e ertemy to the sworJ 
and took prisoner a ihousarrd mue. And with a went the Land, which 
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never failed to mark each arrival and departure with the anthem appro- 
priate to it. By midday the laat call had been paid, the band had played 
God Save the King for the last time, and an hour was left in which 
to contemplate the plea82mt prospect of lunch. 

Yet, memorably brilliant and striking as these ceremonies were, one 
soon came back to the initial impression of Jodhpur as summed up in the 
Jodhpur breeches. Jodhpur is equestrian. The horse is as much part and 
parcel of the Jodhpur Rajput’s life as is ’’parritch*’ of a Scotsman's. It 
must, one feels, have been in Jodhpur that the legend of the Centaurs 
arose in the be^nning of things; for the Jodhpuii sits a horse as if he had 
been bom with the bit in his mouth. Even the peasant, returning from the 
day's work in the fields, is astride a wiry pony and furnishes a picture of 
easy dignity and grace. Of a piece with this equestrianism, an extension 
of it, indeed, is the sport of pig-sticking. In Jodhpur it fiourishes as 
nowhere else in India and, on the second morning of his visit to the State 
the Prince had his first taste of the sport. One might have guessed on the 
first night that something of transcending significance was to happen on 
the morrow. One by one the inhabitants of the camp stole off to bed at 
an hour when most <^f them are just settling down to the second rubber. 
And early on the following morning, long before the dawn, the rumble of 
cars in motion suid the "honk” of motor horns broke into one’s slumbers. 

It was a timely signal. There was a general rubbing of sleep from the 
eyes, hasty toilets and as hurried meals, and before si* o’clo^ all who 
had decided either to participate in the sport or to witness it had Iwt 
the camp. 

It was still dark when we arrived at the starting point.' With hesitation 
we groped our way — those of us. that is, who were not to kill but were 
merely to be accessories before the fact — to the shikar A;otris, the square, 
flat-topped towers assigned to the onlookers, serving the double purpose 
of aflording an excellent view and security against any wandering P’g 
with a toothache. The spears, in five parties of four, moved ** 

the first blush of the sky proclaimed the rising sun. In the half light em 
was revealed in front of the lowers undulating broken 
with sparse scrub, great boulders, and trees widely scattered. The ° 
terrain was scarred with nullahs deep and shallow and patches of it wer 
pitted with holes. , ... 

For the greater part of the time the party of horsemen were not 
to the onlookers, being concealed by the trees or plunged in 
But the rhythmic “clip-clop” of the trotting horses borne on , 

morning breeze was easily audible. Soon it changed to the 
of a gallop. A party appeared. They plunged into a nullah an 
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lost to view. But a minute or two later Jjidden down 

piercing and long drawn squeal, telling that a p:g 

and scared. -Au. we later learned, was the Pnnce * first 

Other patties appeared from Ume to time. ^ speed 

we distinctly saw the pig half a mile off running ^ though there 
before the hunters. But we got no rriore u _„i;,V,ed out of the 
were several, and the Prince’s second hill was acc p 
view and the hearing of the spectators. Nor did any otK« P S 
sense to choose the carefully cleared ground in ron 

death bed. ’’Those about to die” dtd not a pig and lead 

charmingly expressed intentions of a young la ^ ® ^ iungle. 

i. o„ a Ling L .U Prinne (nr killing 

In the same equestrian tradition was the tewew o know not 

noon -Ttoops” in Jodhpm tLv Ln-ed “ ‘"'““'r 


noon. ’Troops” in Jodhpur means lancers. .j jj, Prance. 

only how to ride but also bow to fight. They serv , climate and 

Pluckily contending ag«nst the rigour, of - “"X" ^ng L tradi- 
die strangeness of a method of warfare fiweign to . j^j^nihs 

lions. But their military prowess reached »U campaign, which 

of 1918.’ when they tools part in Allenby s During 

»et the whole edifice of the Germanic fiance ‘f* ^Brieade and several 

the operations in the Jordan Valley the Turks with on . The line 

.V-. _ -£ .L- i:— 1,^14 hv the lodhpur i-anc«». 


-c ,wrdan Valley the Turks with one li„e 

suns attacked that part of the line held hy the Jomp .cmoeraturc was 

held and the Turks were harassed until noon, w en lanceis held in 

110 degrees in the shade. The two squadrons flanks of the 

reserve then crossed the River Jordan, fell on nvine one Turkish 

Turks, and completely rolled them up several machine- 

^valry Regiment, capturing the Comroan^ng O cor their greatest 

euns besides killing 150 of the enemy with the , —Hop taking 

osploit was performed at Haifa, which they ^P|'*^^200 men as prisoners, 
tune guns, a large number of machine-guns and 1. jnunortal 

h was a feat as madly gallant, but far more fruitful than 
charge of the Ught Brigade. , £jlej the gap» 

Twelve hundred strong, these men or lh«e ^ ji..,„r narade ground, 
“used by the war, paraded at evening At five o’clock 

iney were commanded by His Highness the he 

*hc Prince rode on to the ground accompanied by over, he 

Pto^ded to inspect the Troops. When the from which 

his position at the saluting base in front ° naraded before 
the Royal Standard. The Regiment in review «o« f 
^ Prince at a walk. Wheeling at the lop of the par almost indis- 

Pasl ag^ at the Uot and then reforming. U thunderc pa**- 
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tinituUhable among the riling clouda o/ Juit itirreJ up Ly the hones' hooves, 
a magnificent cavalry charge. From the ipIcnJld and reckless dash of ths 
Hcgimcnt one undcniood the significarrce of the retort made by Sir Pertap 
when asked once by a lady in London whether he could ride. "Madam,” 
r<>|)licd the veteran. "I arn a Rajput." 

The parade concluded with a rally at the gallop of the whole Regiment 
to a point just short of wlicte the Prince sat on his horse. His Royal 
Highness rode forward and complimented the Maliaiajah on the fine ap- 
pearance of the Regiment and tliankcd it for its magnificent services during 
the war. T'licreaftfr, before leaving the parade ground, the Prince pre- 
sented a number of dccoratlotu wort by Officers of the Regiment in the war. 


In all the Native Slates visited by the Prince there were State banquets. 
That at Jodhpur was held in a gigantic canvas pavilion which needs 
several hundred men and some days to pitch. It is a historic pavilion. 
It is, like BO much in India where "thine" to-day was "thy neighbours 
to-morrow, loot, Jodhpur having itchieved its possession at the sack of 
Ahmedabad. It is a noble relic, nobly preserved and nobly adorned. 
Few formal banqueting halls could have bettered it os a settbg for a meal. 

Much enamoured of the sport of pig-sticking the Prince went 
out again after pig on the morning of the lait day of the visit. *rh«« 
were a good many likeminded with himself. Other haunts of the vnld 
hog than those attempted the previous day were eiplorcd, haunts whicli 
usually yield a rich harvest to the hunter. On the second occasion, how- 
ever, in spite of religiously early rising, thorough preparation and assiduous 
beating, the bag was a thin one. only three pigs being killed. None o 
them fell to the Prince's spear. Throughout a strenuous three hours ne 


was dogged by ill luck. ■ . 

To be a distant witness of pig-sticking, which always takes p ace 
round the corner, is an experience to be welcomed like all 
But it does not invite repetition. To those who look no 
the pig-sticking, there was open a variety of amusem^ts- 
delighu to be got from chartering a camel and tiapezing 
and yon about the countryside appealed to some. But they . 

. . , » t _ -.....’..-r In Visit me 


baulked in their . rash endeavour by a project o , j 

Fort. It was a proj'ecl as thoroughly welcomed ^ , winding 

carried out. The journey to the Fort is delightful. A ® raised, 
road climbs tortuously up the side of Uie hill on whic ® , above 

Halfway to the destination one is at least a couple of ijn^s 

the City of Jodhpur, which is laid bare to the view. Far yo 
of its streets and the even quadrangles of Its .i gj,y and 

open country rolls flat to the horiztai. A thin haze hung o 
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the country beyond, giving one the illusion for all the world of looking out 
across a town to a wide and open tea. Anything — tree, hill or ravine — 
which nvight have broken the dead flatness of the prospect, was blotted out 
by the mist and the illusion remained unmarred- 

The engines of the cars throbbed uneasily as the ascent grew steeper. 
But there was no humiliation of breakdown and the outer gate of the 
Fort was safely passed by all. The rest of the ascent, too steep for cars, 
had to be climbed on foot. Alternatively one could entrust oneself to a 
dholly and the stout shoulders of four coolies. But all the party, except 
one, chose shank's mare. This one. although he was sneered at by the 
othus exulting in their pride and their fleetness of foot, had his reward. 
Along the several glacis which had to be scaled ere the inner court-yard 
of the Fort was gained, soldiers were posted at intervals. These had been 
warned that the Maharaj Uvara] might that day be paying a visit to the 
Fort. Seeing a motley crowd of pedestrians ascending the pathway, seeing 
also a solitary figure close behind, raised high in a nobly painted 
palanquin, they came to the logical, if erroneous conclusion, that here was 
the Prince Sahib. Solemnly and stiffly, one after the other without a 
break, they presented arms to the occupant of the palanquin, who, with 
the most beautiful of beaux goitet, relumed their salute. 

The massive battlements of the Fort, four hundred feet sheer above 
the plain below, are furoisbed with innumerable cannon, ancient, smooth 
bored weapons which threw roundshot probably a few hundred yards. 
Some of the pieces are historic, particularly the monstrous guns captured 
at Ahmedabad. whose weight, poised for a century upon stout wooden 
carriages, had broken the backs of their support. Free from any sacred 
sense of history the members of the party seized each a couple of the round 
shot and engaged in an impromptu game of bowls. But they soon forsook 
this athletic exercise for an exploration of the armouries, jewel chambers, 
durbar halls and drawing. rooms of the Palace which the Fort encircles. 
Herein they found a wealth of material for inspection, notably in the ancient 
carved and gilded flintlocks, the bows, the arrows and the spears and all 
the implements and equipment of war of a by^ne age of chivalry. 

The Prince played polo in the afternoon, the Maharaja being **At 
Home on the polo ground to numerous guests. After a quiet dinner His 
Royal Highness left Jodhpur at deven o’clock with many regrets which 
were reciprocated by the Ruler and the people of the State, who were, as 
elsewhere, captured by his charming and informal graciousness. 

The railway from Jodhpur to Bikaner traverses an inhospitable desert 
region. Sand and scrub, with occasional stunted trees, form the lands* 
cape. It is a region where no man would choose to linger had he the 
choice, and in which only the camel, which they say can go forty days 
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without a drink— poor wretch— can exist with comfort. On the night when 
we left Jodhpur, we guessed at an unusual journey. All the windows of 
the railway carriages, instead of bung hospitably open to the night air, were 
closely shut and barred. The shutters were down, the windows were up, 
and the insect screens were firmly hxed. Surely an adequate protection 
against the inroad of any material thing, and only vulnerable to ghosts. 
But no. Evidently, there remains to be invented a screen which will resist 
the insidious attack of the dust from the desert. Our triple barring was of 
no avail. We awoke in the morning with nostrils gritty and the roofs of 
our mouths lined with sand. Ever3nvhere in the carriage there was spread 
a thick layer of the finest gr^ dust, so fine that it would drain through a 
muslin sieve, and so tenacious that it needed the efforts of a brush or some 
such thing to remove it. But when the windows had been thrown open 
and access pven to the fresh cool air of morning and the golden rays of 
the early sun, and when afar off were discerned the roofs and the ticca of 
the city of Bikaner, all sense of the region of death whence we bad come 
V2tnished like the stars at sunrise. And. as Bikaner grew upon the sight, 
as even at a distance the spaciousness of the city, its clean and wholesome 
buildings, and its wide streets could be. discerned, one realised that the 
actions of the just smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 

The Prince’s train arrived in Bikaner at ten in the morning. 
met at the station by His Highness the Maharajah and his sons. 
formalities of the reception differed in no particular from those wfuch 
characterised other public arrivals. One got the impression of anojh" 
stage in a gradual crescendo of gorgeousness, of more flamboyant deeoraljons 
for the station, more gorgeous uniforms for the Guard of Honour, more woi^ 
derful dresses and trappings for the nobles of the State — all these 
to be the distinctive feature of the States which Hi’s Royal Highness ylsitco 
and, jts such, endured until the next one was reached. 

Certainly Bikaner is unique in one respect. Other States may have 
been more vocal in their welcome of the l^’neie — the Bikaneri s lyp>^ 
greeting is a gently murmured benediction accompanied with reverent 
salaams. Other States may equal Bikaner in respect of the attractiveM^ 
of the capital city. Other States may excel itj though this is do^fiJ. *" 
the chivalry of their traStions, in the picturesquencss of their history, 
the valour of their troops, in the horsemanship of their inhaWtants.^ “ 
none can show as fine, as curious, as iaaciaating a picture as is funi« 


by a parade of the famous Bikaner Camel Corps. It was ihls^ 
acted as the escort of His Royal Highness ir» his first processional j 
through the City. 

The monbers of the Came] Corps cut a notable figure. 
of the troopers— ought one to call them cameliets?— is itself stniiag. 
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buckskin and the palest of cream tunics braided with gold are set off by 
scarlet pugtiea with cresU of silver. The men carry short rifles and also 
swords, but the broad backs of their steeds provide room for a whole 
armoury, machine-guns, a doierr or so grenades and, provided it is trot 
the last sUaw and will not break the earners back, for a not too heavy 
field gun. 

As to the camels themselves, one writes with diffidence. There Is 
nothing in the world quite like the superior remoteness of the camel’s 
expression. If a man could write as the camel sneers, his reputation as 
a misanthropist and a satirist would transcend that of Lucian, Juvenal 
and Swift all rolled into one. Cynicism, which comes from final, ex- 
haustive and disillusioniirg experience, is perfectly summed up in the 
curl of the camel's lip and the glint of his eye. For mete man to look 
a camel in the face and remain conmneed of his own superiority is a feat 
equal to the labours of Hercules. How should it not be so^ Is it not he, 
and be alone, who knoweth the hundredth name of Cod? 

For all that, the camels of the Bikaner Corps biritaved with as fine 
an appreciation of (be greatness of the occasion as could the Household 
Cavalry. If their splay feet, the sprawl which characterises their attitude 
of repose, and the humps and lumps which mar their bodies’ outline deny 
them physical grace, at least they achieve a certain massive stateliness 
when they solemnly trot in a triumphal procession. 

The route of the procession, two and a half miles In length, lay 
through the greater part of the City. At points on the route townsfolk 
were assembled in clusters, and each gave respeciful greeting to the Royal 
visitor. One could not fail to confinn the Impression, formed at a distance, 
that the Oity of Bikaner is unusually attractive. It is built, its modem 
parts at least, of a good sandstone delicately red In tint. There are many 
excellent buildings, schools and colleges, public offices and private 
dwellings and evidently the mediaeval spirit, which builded better than 
it need, has descended upon the Maharajah; for continually one secs 
buildings which are far more than worthy of the occasion that brought 
them into being. Who, for example, on first searing the magnificent 
edifice of the V^orla Memorial biulding would dream that it was the 
club? It has palace written on its every sloite. 

h has commonly been observed that the building of the British Empire 
owes nearly everyllung to the adventurousness of ’’younger sons”. These, 
robbed by the rights of primogeniture of any considerable patrimony, 
roamed the world in search of wealth and adventure. If the results, as 
the present age shows them, tend to fix the quality of roring and adventur- 
ousness chiefly on men of the English race, the quality is by no meant 
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thus localised. It is shored by every race, not least by the Indiaru of fam 
in periods long past. It is to o manifestation of this quality that the 
of Bikaner owes its inception. Jodha Rao, of Marwar, founded the St. 
of Jodhpur. He had many sons. One of them, Blka, a younger sc 
seeing before him nothing but a life of subservience to an elder brolhe: 
whims when, in the fulness of time, his father should be gather' 
to his ancestors, set out to seek a kingdom for himself. So, m L 
desert, he founded a kingdom and called it Bikaner. In H90 
younger brother Suja succeeded to the chiefship of Jodhpur. Bika waiv 
his own claims and coruented to the succession of his brother, asking on 
in return that the family heirlooms should be sent to him. But Suja, wJ 
had waxed fat, kicked and refused to give them up. So, as we may rca 
■*Bika invaded Jodhpur, captured the city and carried off the hcirlooc 
which are still to be seen in the old palace of Bikaner. This was 
beginning of a cousinly bickering that endured between the two States t 
a century or two. An idle moment was often the occasion for ^ mvasu 
of one Stale by the other and. as the chronicles relate, noble jousts otte 


resulted. 

These tifnes have gone. But the sword of Bikaner’s rultf is s^ k« 
and it was drawn to good effect in the War. The pr^em r. (;’[ £ 
Highness Maharaja Shri Sir Canga Smgh Bahadur. G.CS. .. • • • 

G.C.V.O.. K.B.E., K.C.B.. A-D.-C.. LL.D., wj« guetted Honotav 
General in the British Army in August, 1917. H.s H'ghn^ M P 
hi, regiment of Rathor Rajpnts in the Chm. campaign <ff I91W. 
regiment again seeing service m the Somaliland campwgn. 
break of the European War he proceeded on active service to Europe, vn 


the Indian Expeditionary Force. . , , , 

In the arts of peace the Maharaja is even more , 

knowledge of statecraft is a primary essential to dm 
any Indian prince. Nor mi»t tbo arts of oratory^ ufehness of Bitane 
is no prince in India who can ^ said to exce jjj. width o 

either in the depth of his knowledge of above sH 

his reading, his grasp of pracncal affairs of But lh< 

in eJoqnenco J “ornmi^-melaphor. eplgriun. 


in eloquence. The ability to malce a spccc. « y lh« 

conscious cultivation of the of oratory anccdote-*i» not sc 

balanced period, the staccato interjection, eve Maharaja ol 

common nowadays that its occurrence es^pcs notice ^ ^„^ction where 
Bikaner, recognising that good ““'.“'T’ . „yle of .pes>“”' 

coldly reasoned arguments I'non. Nor 1^ 

whii I. dignified, forceful lUid Ml of *>'«WiJ ^ U.e 

he done this at the expense of the colder more practical n 
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•tatttman. Thc»e arc hi* in full measure end hi* poMCMion of ihcm wjm 
hltinsly recognised when he wa* chosen in 1917 io sit as one of India* 
rcpresentalive* on ihe Imperial Wat Council and again at the Peace 
Conference in 1919. 

Qikaner U also fortunate in that the Maharaja’* * 00 , Maharaj Kumar 
Sadulsinghjii the heir-appaieat. i* gifted beyond the average. He is a 
very popular Bgure throughout Rajputana. Endowed with an excellent 
educaUoR. and known as a thorou^ sportsman, he has inherited the great 
gifts of his iUustriou* fsthet. The Maharaja’s part in the war and the 
sacrifice* which his Slate made to help to win it are within the recollection 
of the public. Out it la not generally known that hi* various activities and 
tesponubilities were shared to the full by the Maharaj Kumar on whose 
capable shoulder*, as President of the Bikaner Stale Legislative Assembly, 
the brunt of administrative burden now lies. For this task be has been 
well prepared, for His Highness has taken the wise step, so successfully 
originated in the Bombay Presidency by the late Nawab Saheb of Palaji- 
pur. of initiating the heit-appatent in the adairs of the administration of 
his Slate. The Maharaj Kumar has brought a keen and active intelligence 
to bear on his labours and by his hard work and application to the buei- 
Bess and. above all. by hU desire to promote the moral and material 
welfare of the people of Bikaner, has won for himself a regard second 
only to that in which the Maharaja is held. The Maharaj Kumar accom- 
panied the Maharaja when he went to Europe as the first Indian re- 
presentative on the Imperial War Council and again at the Peace Con- 
ference in 1919 when he signed the Treaty of Versailles as one of India’s 
delegates. 

The most impressive of the ceremonies on the morning of the Prince’s 
anival was that attendant on the virit which the Prince paid to 
the Maharaja at the old palace within the walls of the Fort. The 
ceremony itself was held in the Datbar Hall built by the present 
Maharaja. The hall is beautiful in its eimplicity. Built of sand- 
stone, it is free from extraneous ornament. Six pillars, three on 
each side in high relief, and three rounded arches break the monotony 
of the rectangle of the building. *nie doorways along the side, the delicate 
tracery of the stone screens in front of the galleries, the chastely beautiful 
carving which is everywhere on the walls and the stained teak ceiling from 
which lamps hang suspended form an iivtuior of simple beauty, rarely rnet 
with in this land of gorgeous omame&l. 

Singularly impressive was the presentation of the leading Sirdars of the 
State and the giving of nozors rn token of fealty. Elach of the Sirdars 
before tendering the sign of homage to His Royal Highness made three 
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low obcUoncc. ol cerpoworinj icpccaulnt... Bui even more irmrlreal 
supple were the ogea relainer. wbo aisUibutea the attar and pan to mm 
tbfeeremony'. le^inalion. AU tbe four bearing the tr.j™ -I sar^ 
and pan and the vessel containing the altar paced •'“"‘y 
length o! the hall, making deep reverences at every ^ step. ^ 
they had discharged their rreighl they reured waltog hacirwar 
punctuating their progress with as many ohersances as beiore. 

But the pageantry attained iu apogee in the alt^n wh^r. Kj 
Highness reviewed lire Bikaner troops. Close on ^ j,, 

in Ironl of the Club piarra. In the golden light o 
afforded a glittering spectade. On our nght as we '“bed^tm^, 
were the Sadul Ught Infantry which are = 1 ”™* f 
Service troops. In their red and yellow 'r?’ ’’'“n' , ^isXe an 
gaiters, they made a neat and attractive disp ay. , dwarfe 

fhe towering forms of ‘'■'■'.."““''W*;-*' agru^l the sk; 
them to the size of tin ^h' for a dUlsnee of at lea 

line, were drawn up rn double line and some t» 

quarter of a mile. Before the war. “"^re part i 

huntlrcd camel Uoopera m BiIcmw. found dial die whole of tl 

the desert campaigns. So useful were J^d fnlo the Carp 

State Service InfanUy. and others ^ '"o ’ most valuable servic. 

which finally attained a total of 1.200 and ""feed^r^tj 
On the day of inspection they paraded five h 8 

were drawn up the Bikaner Cavalry, and beyond ,was 
drawn of camels. . , , Maharaja ga' 

When the Prince arrived o" '^“^“^'L^omm’enecd. The cam. 
the signal for a Royal talule and ' tople green unffom 

drawn gnns quickly passed arid were followed by t . did 


le borne ijicva. — - 

drawn gnns quickly passed arid wme ‘"‘""“r; ^ interval behind did 
ol the Cavalry riding in perfect unimaginably fine »P“ 

stalked the camels. Their passase prowded ^ Theitcnn.se 

racle. They kept perfect .l.ythm to tha ^;.nn nnd the swa£. 


They kept perfect rhythm to the ’and the swajm 

trappings nodded to each forward lurch in of the 


ircscsi^wsw .J each forward lurch in aos motion c 

noopers mounted on the lop. mesmeric 

mounts to the erogencies of Urat His Royal H.glu» 


.ng“ffecT oT nodd1n7tnandarin,. Oae Jeehjm^^^^ 

will make an effort to change would atuact the world, 

parade of Camel Guard* m St. James P j ,h« 
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h/‘// ol/*U»nc^* (A ovcrpowamg retpeci/tilneu. But even laoze maj 
m:in uand rd^iner* who duUibuted the attar and pan to 
•)i« uirnu/n'/it Icnninutionf All the four bearing the tray* of 
liftn ftiid ihe vcmcI containing the attar paced slowly along the 
of iho Iialh tnnking deep reverence* at every fourth step, and 
th‘’y iifMl disthflfgcd their freight they retired walking backv 
iJifir progrcKS with aa many obeisances as before. 

Dill (ho pagcniilry attained It* opogee In the afternoon when His i 
lllltliilOAit levlowfld file Dlkancr troop*. Close on 2,000 of these r- 
III ffuni nf llio Club piazra. In the golden light of the aftemcc'. 
HlfunItMl i\ ulillcring eitccluclo. On our right as we looked towar^l 
vvi‘li3 llin llndiil l.lglu Infantry which are among the Bikaner 
ih'ivlio luxipsi In their red and yellow tunics, blue trousers - 
UuiU'tHi llipy uinJo a neat and aliractivo display. But the d. 
lliH luwollilH fonus of their neighbours, the famous Camel Cor? 
lilt'll! lu llin she of tin eoldict*. The Camelry, monstroiu ag.'< 
lllU‘i Weio dirtwn up in douUo line and extended for a distar 
tjtiitticr of a mile, Defoto the war, there were maintained 
luiiuln'il I'rtiucl Hooper* in Uikancr, All went to the front 
llu! iWril fttuipiilgns, So useful were they found that i 
t'liilo Seivleo Infantry, and other* a* Necll, were draft 
Nv)il<:h lin-dly attained tv total of 1,200 and rendered n i 
On iho df\)‘ vd inspeetuuv they paraded five hundred ti' 
vvvto diftVMv m the Utkaner Cavahy, and beyond • 

,h,V\\0 ,d t'AIUrls. 
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^ Tliry ImlulcrJ in * liiite nag'Wagglnit which 

•{>{)C4frU • (tiile lo icpcal hut may have been only an emphasis of 

» MCnallcti veUunw lo il.e Rnnce. u|N>n which, nilh that icnJcncy lo 
*^*l*v'^ i'^'***-*^ '•Inch cJuuactctise* the ScouU. ihcy wound themselves 
*** “** trainipsing of a walcit and. with astonishing aplomb, reduced 
CTstlvca again Id a single hrse of ho)s. In ihe shorl lime of ihcir 
tustftxc, ihcy luse certainly turned ilkeinsehcs into a very workmanlike 
<om{sar>y of kouIs. An ln«(>rctiun of [>ciuionrrs and ex-service men 
numbering at least 1,000 was c/icird with llial iliorougliness whicli charac* 
Iniacs all iIm; Prince a iclaiiuns with former soldiers and concluded the 
wicmoca lunctioru. 

TIjc hansel at night and its enharKcmcnls were the last of these 
“nctums. Worthily it rounded od t!»c tale. Not that one banquet differs 
^ , ’*'•** Each it a steady tramp from the lakes of turtle soup 

E * * iwnt to l}>e mounlaina of icc pudding at the destination- 

»en the crribcniihmcnls are similar in their diflcrencca. There are die 
wondafu] illumirulion both of the banqueting hall and of the buildings 
*® 'wking, these latter, like jewelled necklaces in the sky. And 
« Uanqurt cliambers dienuclvca. however they may differ in their 
differences beneath the load of the ladcrt 
covered with spotless napery and silver or gold plate. 

*** aspect of the UikaiKr banquet were idle. What will 
I V * memory are die excellent spe^es delivered respectively 

xLk n ^ Highness, 'nio speech in which the latter proposed 
nealtit of the PriiKc was not only instiiKt with courteous and gracious 
**wtne, but was at tlte same time full of the soundest political wisdom and 
* m his rqily struck a responsive note. 

venous trains of thought aroused in the minds of many of the 
(n*esls by dtls after-dinner oratory were inlemipted by an adjournment lo 
®ne c4 the odier courtyards of the palace. In its midst there glowed a 
of red hot cinders. Now and again lilUe flames darted up and 
cSt •gvia. Round it squatted some dozen of hairy fakirs scantily 

Wk monotonously clianUng. were a band of musicians. 

jL Royal Highness entered the courtyard and approached the fire, 

fe« *|^”‘*”* 8^®'' in volume and speed and the fakirs, leaping lo their 
1 ' .^8*_n ® mad Dervish dance round and over and through the heap of 
«nders. In an ecstasy of abandonment they whirled ever quicker 
^^quicker and splashed more riotously among the cinders. Oblivious of 

• ley vied with each other in their power of kicking the fiery fragments 

hand”^^i' ^j*^*®*^ ® more astonishing virtuosity, seized cinders in their 

• and clutched them with their teeth os if they were succulent morsels 
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lo be prccioiuly guaiticd. h teemed iKal ihey would go on lor ever or at 
Icatt (ill (heir fiery playdiingt blacicened. But a halt wat called, and a 
few of them having donned their taifron robet were brought to the Prince. 
They grinned as broadly and chattered as fast as if it had been one of the 
more kindly elcmcnta on which they had practised their gyrations. 

Scarcely less sensational was the entertainment provided in an upper 
courtyard of the palace. TTie lighting of the courtyard, a medley of red, 
lemon, yellow, amber, deep violet, peacock blue and heliotrope induced 
that proper sense of awe proper to the Imminence of great works and the 
awe was heightened by the presence on the floor of a faggot made of steel 
spear points and a structure like the box of a monster honeycomb in which 
several keen sword blades were set on edge. On these, we were told, a 
man was to dance. A man did dance, gingerly it is true and with great 
economy of motion. Out there was no mistake about the dancing, fie 
shuffled and moved about on his lethal dancing floors with magnificently 
affected unconcern (the sweat on his brow betrayed him). Hew he 
avoided lacerating his feet to ribboirs and staining the white pavement with 
the crimson of his gore passes one’s wit to detect. Perhaps the swords 
were not as sharp as they make ’em. Perhaps the gentleman was endowed 
with the skin of a rhinoceros. 


Less sensational, but more pleasing, were the dances and songs execut- 
ed by a company of fifty naulch girls. There was much grace in their 
movements, much pleasing colour in their garments and a considerable 
2 unoimt of music in their voices. The sentiments they expressed were aJ 
honey and graciousness — the conquering hero strain, captor of hearts, and so 
forth — and all were addressed to the Prince who sat in a balcony above 
the floor and gave a generous meed of applause to all the performers. 

The Prince’s stay at > Bikaner came to an end on the aft«noon o 
December 6. Quiet and peaceful were the days of the visit. ^y 
into one another so peacefully that it was hard to say at any 
in which day of the week we were. Rest and the enjoyment o Je 
invigorating air were our lot. And when the joys of idlmess palle • * • 

always open to us to go about the city and visit the cliief repositories c 
traditions. ' , , , - 

In the Fort we saw pictiue. and 

tale worth the telling. We saw loora which speak o .words and . 

.j;.. (.0,11. fend, and family reconciliation.. Wc «aw 


comedies, ot lamily feuds and family reconciliation.. 

daggers. pUloU and guns, fowling piece, tmd r.aes. A... „d m 

veiled at wonderful Ferrara Made., .tipple a. whipcord and 1 pe 


that they could cleave through stone. 


The jail too we visited, not. it is true, to examine 


the effects of confine- 
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ment on malefactors, nor yet to discover how justice is tempered with 
mercy — although, be it noted in passing, the efficiency with which the 
jail is run is one of Bikaner’s cJtief boasts. We visited it because its 
inmates are imbued somewhat with the sentiment sung to Althea that 
*’5tone walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage." For it is un> 
believable that craven hangdog convicts could create such fabrics and 
weave such beautiful coloured patterns into carpets as are produced within 
the grim walls of the Bikaner Jail, la it justification for the moral idea of 
prison that free these men created nothing but pain and disaster to their 
fellow men, confined they embellish the banqueting halls and drawing 
rooms of palaces with their products? 

Meanwhile the Prince, twenty miles or more from the capital of the 
State, was enjoying the hospitality of His Highness at the Sylvan Retreat 
of Cujner. For three days, housed in a noble palace on the margin of a 
wide and beautiful lake, be lived laborious days. Not that he shunned 
delights. To his vigorous nature, to which strenuous activity is meat and 
drink, physical labour is its own delight. Every morning he rose with the 
dawn. He rode, he played tennis, he walked. But the raison d'etre of a 
visit to Gujner is none of these things which can be enjoyed anywhere at 
any time. Nor is it the contemplation o( the manner in which nature can 
sometimes beautifully blossom in a desert. 

At Gujner the heart must be hardened and the eye grow keen, for it is 
the paradise of the shikari. Nowhere in India do the sand grouse throng 
in such multitudes to drink. Nowhere does that wily and cunning bird 
the ^unj, flamboyantly translated demoiselle crane, invite so plainly 
man's responsive wiliness and cunning. And the wild duck which, giving 
way to sudden panic, whirr rusKingly over the lake's surface are not to he 
despised. At all of these the Prince aimed his gun during the three days 
of his sojourn. Fortune was not always kind. But even on the worst of 
days, when the birds would insist on aspiring loftily to the heavens, the 
Prince proved himself the son of his father, one of the best shots with a gun 
that the moors of Scotland and the jhilt of India have ever known. 

^ On the last day's shoot, for instance, with an economy of ammunition 
which was not surpassed by his fellow shikaris, the Prince bagged close on 
^enty imperial grouse. His proportion of the bag can be easily estimated. 
There were some twenty-five guns and the total of birds killed was about 
1.300. 

But compdent with the gun as is His Royal Highness, he has never 
displayed eager enthusiasm few the slaughter of birds. At present his latest 
and greatest love is polo, and for a few hours he forsook Cujner, motored 
into the capital and played a few chukkers on the Club ground 
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^ Naturally one wa* curtou* (o learn on fii* departure fiow the Prince 
imprmcd the people of Dikanex, J ukeJ a prominent Bikancri who came 
into frequent contact vrllh HU Royal Higl>nc«a for liU opinion. With every 
evidence of intcn*c conviction, lie aaid that the Prince made a deeper and 
more loating imprcation on the airdara ami the common people of Bikaner 
than any previoua vUiior. Will* intraae, almojt filial, devotion, they loved 
mm. and my informer believed the begetter of thii deep devotion to be 
the Prince a inaiinctive, unfading and charming courtesy. 

Take, he aaid * a* an example, the ceremonies which attended the 
visit paid by HU Highness to tli^ Prince. You will recall that the chief 
noblca of the State were all presented to HU Royal Highness and offoed 
norors. All of them made a triple obeisance as they advanced to His Royal 
Htghocas* choir. On such occasions in the past, when Viceroys have re- 
ceived on behalf of the King-Emperor the homage of our nobles, they have 
been content with a single response. Not so the Prince/ To each obeis- 
ance without fail he replied with a grave and courteous salutation, and it 
was obvious from the charming boyish hesitation with which he gave the 
first few salutes, hesitation engendered by a doubt whether he was doing 
Just the right thing, that these salutes were natural and spontaneous." 

I may have smiled. At least my informer quickly said, "Such thUp 
may seem trivial, even silly, to you. You have a proverb that it is the litue 
things that count. It U a saying in which we believe much more thoroughly 
than you« Nothing that the Prince could have done has so won the^ hearts 
of our sirdars as these unconsidered trifles.** And he went away leaving me 


marvelling at the slender but mighty lies of Empire and devotion. 

As the sun rose on the morning of Decembw 7, a kindlier country met 
our eyes. Instead of the bare expanse only broken by stimled shrubs or the 
desert plmns of Bikaner.'we saw through the carriage windows a luxunant 
fertility. Trees well grown and of a fresh green colour stippled 
side or grew in clumps, assuming some of them the dimensions o‘ * * 
forest. And neat squares of millet and maize exhibited the tender 
of their young shoots. These impressions of freshness and plenty “ 
to the station of Bharatpur. There we encountered a familiar sMne. ^ im 
ing fluttered in the breeze; the station platforms were swept and 2^**, . ' 
the buildings gleamed spotless in the morning sun; 
cut even rectangles in the gravel; the pale blue of the sky 
tered white clouds, and the shadow of plentiful trees formed a a gro 
Among these were set the Guard of Honour, recalling by 
the days of the Crimea, and a Htllc group of officials rea y to rec , 
Prince. In the square outside the station waited the wort. In a 


In a land where 


gorgeous plumage is a^ected by the military 


the uniforms of the Bharatpur 
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Tlje prcAcnt Mahaiaja U tltc *on o/ Ram Singh. Born In IffW, h« iik 
cecilcj In 1918. I lla lluca )rca/a of luling power have ccarcelx enabled Kir 
lo allow Ilia tnculc. Sltll jroung. Kn luu a joung man*a fondncaa for fieli 
ajxirta and (laiu'mca. Pariicufaif/ la he devoicJ (o that very modem ipor 
moloiing. He ii, I Lclin-Ct hutiKlf a conipctcAt mecKa.»ic and la die poaaea 
aor of many magn>I>ccnl me<or cata. He haa not atopped at motor cara 
for he haa caULIialicd a acliool for airmen, haa Louglit teveral aeroplaoa 
and ia now in a poaidon lo conitibuie to the Imperial forcea many trainee 
pilola and irudilnca. One of thcae droned and circled high up in thr 
heavena when (he f^inco arrived at lea o’clock and accompanied the pro 
ccaalon all the length c( the route, going forward and returning like a ter' 
ricr before ila xnoatcr. 


The formatilica of prcacnlotion and inapection of the Guard were 
quickly performed, upon wluch the Prince act forth in proceaaion on hia two 
mile drive to the Palace. The route lay through the heart of the bazaar. 
To give an Indian hiiraar (he acroblance of nea(neaa and cleanlinraa u to 
attempt the cleaning of die Augean atablea. Still, the bazaar did what it 
could. Tlie winding, paved roadway had beeit awept clean, Saga concealed 
much of the building*’ dcfecta, and the merchanU, aquattiog with a few 
frienda within the ahadow of ihetr ahopa, aalaamed and amiled and ap- 
plauded with a grace and couileay worthy of a palace drawing room, 

The nanow (ortuoua thoroughfare did not permit the asaemhliag of 
great crowda, but where the route widened for the last mile and a half lo 
the Palace, there the welcome of Bharalpur was encountered in its fulness. 
School children in badaltoiu cheered shrilly and lustily and waved nap 
with vigour. At intervals pavilions of lath and canvas, resplendent in all 
the colours of the rainbow and proclaiming welcome in a dozen illuminate 
mottoes, sheltered the members of di^erent castes and communities, 
a playful note was struck by a company, at least a score of ih^. w ® ^ 
elephants, one of which, a youngster barely four feel high, frisked, an 
gambolled like a kitten with a ball of wool. 

The arrangements for the first day included a visit to Deeg. , 

the show place of the Stale. There is lo be found the summw 


the 


ruler, enclosed within a fort whose ruinous 


wide prospect of the surrounding country. A litdc 


clusters round it. One road leads to D«g, a — - p went 
I surface of surpassing excellence. On Ae day when e 


motor road with 


a suriace oi --- , , 

there, at the wheel of one of the Mahwaja s ws, t sought to 


the State police. Woe to any wandering bullo^ cart ' , , Cgner 

meander on to the carefully preserved roadway 1 TTie ^ on earth, 

to stay perched on the trees than to seek for imagmary magg 
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And even iKe minute sparrow was not safe from a shrewdly flung baton 
and never knew ■whether he was lo be spitted on a bayonet or allowed to 
depart to the bosom of his family should he alight on the road. .They were 
sensible enough precautions that were taken. For what is the good of 
possessing sixty horse-pov^'cr cars if you do sot use them as they are in- 
tended to be used} I doubt whether any of the several cars that made 
the journey to Oeeg-~close on thirty miles — showed less than fif^ on the 
spe^ometer on the whole ioureey. A blow-out or a puncture would not 
have had pleasant coruerpiences. But nothing untoward occurred and 
ihirty-flve minutes of rushing wind and a long-drawn wake of dust saw 
the pax^ safely anived before the massive fort walls of Deeg. 

Inside were terraced gardens. Fountains played. Everywhere there 
was water or (he rushing sound thereof, water not in casks or flasks or cel- 
laiels. but springing fresh from the hidden springs of the earth or massive 
reservoirs. The delicate white beauty of tire palace and pavilions fringed 
wide, tree-encompassed marble terraces, Those who know declare that 
these buildings, (or elegance of design and perfection of workmanship, ore 
surpassed in India only by the Taj Mahal. The lime, high noon, was not 
propitious to fancifulness. Out the mind could picture the scene of revelry 
within the delicate tracery of the inatble walls as some long dead ruler 
Gharatpur celebrated his victorious rtium from an assault upon the totter- 
ing power of the Moghuls with carousal and rejoicing. 

We did not depart unhonoured and unwept. Several fountains, sur- 
charged with emotion, orerflowed their containing basins. As we left, 
there were the makings of half a dozen fljst class puddles on the garden 
tcnaces. 

In the afternoon came the comic interlude in the polo. The Prince 
had played six hearty and vigorous chukkers. Normally it would have 
ended there, for it was dusk. But one of the fdayers spotted a number of 
(a(s, the tiniest of ponies imaginable, ready saddled near the polo ground. 
With a whoop he seized one of these and galloped on lo the field whirling 
a miruature polo slick round his head. His example was quickly followed, 
and in the twinkling of an eye all the pla>-crs, including ihe Prince, were 
similarly mounted. They presented the fuAniut tight imaginable. Their 
feet dangled far below the ponies' bellies. For all the world they looked 
like Calloway troopers on their Shetland ponies off to raid the fat bourgeoii 
of the plains. 

The polo that ensued was delightfully absurd. The ponies did not 
like it; it was quite a new game to them. They kicked and aqumned and 
bucked and dancei and scene of them ran off with iheir riders. On one 
occasion the Prince's mount, having refused to go anywhere near the po lr 
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ball, rushed headlong towards a crowd of spectators and was just stoppe< 
on their very edge. A little skilful coaxing on the flanks and a Arm ham 
on the bridle brought him round again and off he set for the' centre of th> 
held. The other ponies liked the idea. After him they galloped am 
round and round they went looking more like a circus every moment an« 
neighing with cheerful idiocy. 


At night, after dinner, all the State's most picturesque resources were 
marshalled for the pageant. We had been promised something unusual 
even marvellous. The result outdid the promise. Three miles from Bha' 
ratpur City, on a wide maidan, the scene for the pageant was set. A huge 
flattened pyramid, built of beaten earth and scaled by a broad ramp and 
stairway, accorded seating accommodation for the guests. From there they 
looked out on the velvety darkness of an Eastern night, faintly illumined by 
the thin steirlight. Nothing struck the vision except a crimson light hung like 
a great ruby in the sky. A subdued murmurous rumour came up out of 
the darkness and dimmer shadows moving among the shadows told of the 


presence of many men and animals. 

Suddenly, a word of command, shouted to an unseen military 8^* ' 
rang out, music burst forth, and we knew that the Prince had wrived. * 
darkness blazed with light and the dazzled eyes, recovering their yision, saw 
before them the feathers of the Prince traced in mammoth rna^ificence on 
the ground by white electric bulbs. The Prince’s motto hh 
beneath them, each letter in coloured light, mauve, grew, red and ^ ue. « 
tempest of applause swelled and died down as the feathers were o e 
and the darkness supervened. Again it was pierced, this time par la y 
a soft glow, which came from lamps set beneath the spectators M ^ 


a soft glow, which came trom lamps sei oencoui luc opv... 

footlights of a stage. A radiance a hundred yards long and some h ? ^ P 

was shed by these lamps, and from the outer darknea into the 

the men, the horses, the elephants and the camels taking pmt m the P g 

How shall one describe ihis haSl. whose 

stately grouping! The impremion of had bmely he'" 

shuffling swaying gait the distance made wl dly '“8ha • h 

formed ere it was blotted out by *e “""“Xn a Corps of 

spirited horses. Darkness had hmdly eteed “ "“j ,, .msUet 

-TO? JsSoS; ^ 


'""'a momenl-s pau«:. and then, solilw. « liny • 

into the radiance. To it were harnessed a pair of pied goa 







CHAPTER VI. 

The Capital of Oudh— Lucknow as a Railway Centre— Welcoaie from 
THE United Provinces — ^With the Students of the Medical 
College — Mutiny Memories : The Residency Visited— Oudh Taluk- 
DARs' Enteuitainment — ^The Allahabad Hartal — ^The Most Sacred 
City— Temples and Chats of Benares ; A Shining Panorama— The 
Prince, a Graduate of the Hindu University.— {Dec. 9—13). 



||OR a number of reasons, but chiefly because of the reports 
which had penetrated the Native States wherein the second 
stage of the Prince's lour was passed, main interest centred 
not on the ceremonies attendant on the Prince’s arrival in 
Lucknow, hue on the receptioir accorded him by the people- 
Of that rumour had g{ven a picturesque and prophetic account. 
There was to be a hartal, before which all other hariah in all 
other cities should pale to insignificance. The shops* the bazaars, the 
houses would be closed and shuttered. There would be no movement in 
the streets. The city would be as a city of the dead. And the Prince, 
when he came to drive in procession through the streets would drive down 
long bleak alleys fringed vrith lines of troops. At best, there would be for 
sightseers a tiny sprinkling of oflicials, subordinates, ex-semceiren wd 
others whom Government might be able, with desperate eSorts, to coUec 
to grace the occasion. The Prince, rumour told us, would for the fir^ 
time leam the true sentiments with which an aggrieved people regar c 
the Imperial Government and its Royal ambassador. 

What was the reality? A hartal was proclaimed. 
propaganda it was dinned into the ears of the people that if they wm 
to be true to their faith and their motherland, they could only be 
staying away from the ceremonial welcome prepared for the FVince. 
the sowers of discord were confident that their pemicioiw seeds o 
loyalty had fallen on grate/iJ fertile soil. The morning a issue mus 
filled them with disappointment and chagrin. 

Out of a populatioo of some quarter of a million there 
been close on a hundred thousand people out on the streets on . ^ 
the Royal procession passed. They stood in rows, pressmg ^ 

the troops lining the road. They perched upon the house ops. 
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stationary vehicles. For the first quarter a mile of the processional 
route from the station seats in ascending tiers — triple, quadruple and in 
some cases quintuple tiers — had been b\ult. They vfete filled to over- 
flowing by eager sightseers. No vrindow of any house on the route but 
framed a few eager faces, no balcony but glowed with the gala dresses 
of men and women holding high holiday. All the open spaces were 
packed with humanity as a banel widi herrings. Only at the Kaiser 
Bagh did the crowds thin and here, vrillun the gardens, a commarrding 
view was ^ven to many hundreds of people from a monster shamiana 
raised on a lofty terrace. Where the route swept from the gardens into 
the main street of the stadon, the crowds (^heted and thickened again. 
Nor anywhae were evidences of sulkiness or discontent. Gladness and 
eagerness and joyous chatter prevailed and as the Prince passed in the 
Stale carriage, he was met with deep and reverent salaams which spoke 
respectful loyalty and homage. 

Before this signal demonstration of a people's welcome the dignity 
and the grandeur of the official ceremonies faded rather to the background. 
Yet these were notable and not least so was the setting of the recepUon at 
the Railway Station. By this, one was forcibly teminded that Lucknow 
vs a considerable industrial centre and the headquaiteis of the Oudh and 
Rohilkand Railway Company. For the station hall in which the Munici- 
pal address was presented to His Royal Highness was decoraied not 
with the Hags, the banners, the shields and the devices which properly 
belong to a military patriotUm. but with the products of workshops and 
handicrafumen. There were model signal boxes, culverts and crossings, 
there were rails and sleepers, there was a trolley and. as if appearing 
from out a tunnel in the wall, there was an engine complete as for back 
as the steam whittle. 

It was altogether fit and proper that the Gty Fathers should speak 
their first words of welcome to their Royal visitor amidst surroundings 
that spoke of the city's daily life. Fittingly, also, it was not alone upon 
Lucknow's historic trsditions that the address which they presented dwelt. 
It touched upon its modem developments and the schemes of future 
expatuion in wfuch the MuniripaUty were immersed. 

When the Prirree had sepUed to the Mtuucipal address, he set out, Ln 
a State procession, for Covenunent House, pausing for some minutes at 
the stately building In the Kaiser Bsgh which shelters the dchberstions 
of the Legislstive Council of the United Provinces. From the Council 
he received an address. Significant pmnt was given by the thronging 
crowds outside the bvulding and the eathuMsm of the people's welcome 
to that passage in the address in wluch the President ersphuised ths t the 




••RAILWAY" DECORATIONS. 7> 

stadonary vehiclea. For the first quarter of a mile of the processional 
route from the station seats in ascending tiers — triple, quadruple and in 
some cases quintuple tiers — ^had been built. They were filled to over- 
flowing by eager sightseers. No window of any house on the route but 
framed a few eager faces, no balcony but glowed with the gala dresses 
of men and women holding high holiday. All the open spaces were 
packed vrith humanity as a barrel with herrings. Only at the Kaiser 
Pagh did the crowds thin and here, within the gardens, a commanding 
view was given to many hundreds of people from a monster shamiana 
raised on a lofty terrace. Where the route swept from the gardens into 
the main street of the station, the crowds gathered and thickened again. 
Nor anywhere were evidences of sulkiness or discontent. Gladness and 
eagerness and joyous chatter prevailed and as the Prince passed in the 
State carriage, he was met with deep and reverent salaams which spoke 
respectful loyalty and homage. 

Before this signal demonstration of a people's welcome the dignity 
and the grandeur of the official ceremonies faded rather to the background. 
Yet these were notable smd not least so was the setting of the reception at 
the Railway Station. By this, one was forcibly reminded that Lucknow 
it a considerable industrial centre and the headquarters of the Oudh and 
Rohilkand Railway Company. For the station hall in which the Munici- 
pal address was presented to His Royal Highness was decorated not 
with the flags, the banners, the shields and the devices which properly 
belong to a miUtary patriotism, but with the products of workshops and 
handicraftsmen. There were model signal boxes, culverts and crossings, 
there were tails and sleepers, there was a trolley and, as if appearing 
from out a tuimel in the wall, there was an engine complete as far back 
as the steam whistle. 

It was altog^er fit and proper that the City Fathers should speak 
their first words of welcome to their Royal visitor amidst surroundings 
that spoke of the dty's daily life. Fittingly, also, it was not alone upon 
Lucknow's historic traditions that the address which they presented dwelt, 
h touched upon its modem developments and the schemes of future 
expansion in which the Municipality were immersed. 

When the Prince had replied to the Municipal address, he set out, in 
a State procession, for Govenunent House, pausing for some nunutes at 
the stately bwlchng in the Kaiser BagK wlucb aheltera the deUbeialions 
of the legislative Counul of the United Provinces. From the Council 
he received an address. Significant pcHot was given by the thronging 
crowds outside the building and the eothuMasm the people’s welcome 
to that passage in the address in wMch the President emphasised that the 
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Council itDoa bctotc Hii Roynl Hi»lmc». ihc elcclea icpiccnlalivo c 
more than 45 milUona of people, in a country whicfi is the very heart c 
ancient Hinauilan ana to-aay is one of the most populous provinces ii 
His Imperial Majesty s Dominions. The whole ceremony tooh hnle ■»» 
than a quartet of an hour ana at iu ena the Prince resumea his joume 
to Government House, passina thtooijh etowas of a^etanl ehecnng peop 
In the afternoon, hetere a large erowa, rhe Pnnee playea polo at th 
Luetnow Cymlhana. Tire majority of the Inaians who atten^a wmt 
the polo giouna on shanir. mare, hut a fair num^ t~h 
motor lorries which plica from the city to the greuna. Thn" 
the outcome of an ingenious notion for coimlmng the “““ 
propaganaa. They were laUlka. in English anif vemaen^». ^ 
ana See the Prince r Conveyance Free." a aeviim which appej 
souls ana weary peacstrians. Seiaom were 

ana it is unaoubtea that they coirtnbutea largely “ y,. ,, 

by bringing to the ccrcmonic* m Lucl^ow many i^p 

far a. ««ing the Prince was concerned, wa. willing but whose fles 

"“There was a aance at Government House in 

all that there is of entertamment. excellent ^ „„„„ in 

lit mellowly by the soft glow of rjteehment- 

as pretty aresces. men in the gW “J •• have maJe 

Metedith'srusde. who couia eat og for a wh . enjoyment 

no impression on the •“PP r^rmS 

which eeasea only a. the night merged wrth the m g ^ 

The following afternoon saw Ore “1,^' ' essed a desire to 

Gymkhana meeting had been J later!^ m ^ae. He rode 

enter a horse (one of hi. own .»'» P^f jockey, do a. a 

in four races, which IS as much as P ^ ^di onlslMid 

mgular race meeling. And he not only rode, but he rrx. 


!c. but he roae ^jniing 

ing success. "Nm^^can hi. srjeeess be _s=t_ down to the ov 


ing success. No, can hi. ^ess oe ... - „ ndtng 

superiority of the horse, he rode " » „hich h= 

the favourite. But in the &.t of the rac». Pia 

Major Campbell’s Sm hng Morn » c„,i. It was mdred a 

which, were considered certarnt.es by *e ejg ^ couple of fal^P 

^t.;“?d"d IX^nl'S Z 'wSreheering as rhk Pn.ee paw 
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Council ■(ooJ before Mia Rojral HigbncM, ibe cIccteJ repreaentativea of 
mote (nan *15 milliona of people, in a country which la the very heart of 
(vneient HinJuatan and today U one of the moat populoua provincca in 
Hit Impetial Majesty *■ Dominions. The whole ceremony loot JiitJe more 
than a quarter of an Ijour and at ila end the Prince rcaumed his journey 
lo Covcrnnicnl Mouaci posaing through crowds of expectant cheering people. 

In the afternoon, before a large crowd, the Prince played polo at the 
Lucknow Gymkhana. Tj>e majority of the Indians who attended went to 
the ixilo ground on shanks mate, but a fair number took advantage of 
motor lorries which plied from the city lo the ground. These lorries were 
the outcome of an ingenious notion for countering the non'CrMpperators' 
propaganda. TTiey were labelled. In English and vernacular, "Come 
and Sec the Prince : Conveyance Free,** a device which appealed to thrifty 
souls and weary pedestrians. Seldom were (hey without a full freight 
and it is undoubted that they contributed largely in swelling the ciowda 
by bringing to the ceremonies in Lucknow many people whose spint. as 
fat as seeing the Prince was concerned, was willing but whose flesh was 
weak. 


There was a dance at Government House in the evening, it 
all that there Is of entertainment, excellent music, a beautiful balhrootn 
lit mellowly by the soft glow of inverted ceiling lights, pretty women in 
os pretty dresses, men in the glory of uniform, and lavish refreshment— 
Meredith's rustic, who could **cat *og for a whole hour," could have made 
no impression on the supply— ^nlribuling lo an evemng’s enjoyment 
which ceased only as the night merged with the morning. 


TTie following afternoon saw the Prince on the race course where a 
Gymkhana meeting had been arranged. He had expressed a desire to 
enter a horse (one of his own polo pontes) and, later, to ride. He rode 
in four races, which is as much as most professional j’oekeys do at a 
regular race meeting. And he not only rode, but he rode with outsiana* 
ing success. Nor can his success be set down lo the overwhelming 
superiority of the horses he rode. In at least one, It is true, he was riding 
the favourite. But in the first of the races, that in which he brought m 
Major Campbells Smiling Mom a winner, there were two oth« horses 
which- were considered certainties by the cognoscenji. It was md«d a 
good race. The start was perfect, and it was only a couple of furlongs 
from home that the ' ’ and Middleton, the horse which nearly 

beat him, their Y* Between these two it was a 

and-neck ’ ■ *he winning post used the 

Ddirious f' ■ o! -Go it, Sirl Stiei it! Obi 

W,.}!. ■ ’ t', ' 'as the Prince passed 
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before Ke gave the medal or pr^ in reward for athletic pre-eminence he 
shook wch heartily by the hand. The Prince concluded with a short 
speech m reply to an address of welcome read by the Vice-Chancellor 
or the University, declaring his keen interest in all that pertains to the 
rising generation vritJun the Empire and dwelling on the significance of 
sport and athletic contests in the moulding of all that is best in manly 
character. 

At night came the entertainment given by the Talukdars the land- 

ed gentry whose estates and privileges form such a distinctive feature of 
the land settlement of Oudh. It was held in the Baradari, was attended 
by thousands of guests, and stood out as a notably brilliant function. 
The Baradari, a series of wide terraces and colonnaded buildings, whose 
serrated archways bear the impress of Moghal days, was briliiaoily 
illuminated. The pathways thither were lined with fairy lamps. The 
biulding s exterior was limned and festooned in fiame. Within was a 
kaleidoscopic play of light, movement and colour. 

The costumes of the hosts and the guests were as various as their 
wearers. Among the Talukdars cloth of gold, vivid colours, the glitter 
of costly jewels and aigrets predominated. But there were some who 
favoured a more sombre garb. P/aio black coats were there and not a 
few squires of broad acres appeared In coats of hodden grey homespun. 

Ail degrees of wealth were to be found. On one scat there was to be 
seen a land-owner whose wealth is almost fabulous. Not far from him 
sat a modest squire whose land brou^t him only a paltry few thousand 


a month. 

Racial characteristics were as distinctive as the dresses or the 
evidences of wealth ; Moslems who might have been courtiers straight 
from the' palace of Shah Jehan. Hindus of the type characteristic of th^ 
provinces, grave and dignified Sikhs, and men with a fiercer more aqi^me 
cast of countenance, proclaimmg descent from the hili-men of the bc^oer 
- these, uamixed and iinmixing strains, survivals of the constant flow 
of races into the rich province of Oudh during the had old days when 
a ationg right arm, a fearless soul and a goodly following were suflicieot 
to a man wealth and position. 


The Prince, after his arrival at the BaratJaii, persooalJ/ ta^ • 
number of his hosts, with whom he conversed and with whom, at a Ui« 
hour, he wimessed a display of fireworks which were at least as remix - 
able for their odours as for their fires. 

On Sunday momins d>c Prince, fnr tin: &« 

India, presented colours to an English Regiment. Of all the xmpr 
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ceiemoniea which lime has worked into the fabric of BiitUh military 
trodilions, there it none more inspiring, none more charged wilh signi- 
ficance end none more appealing to ihe imagination, than this relegation 
of the vallued old regimental colours to their testing place and the 
sanctification of the new colours which are to re-embody the regimental 
traditions. Methods of warfare change. Men no longer confront each 
other in serried ranks, no longer do they bear before them their banner 
as a challenge to the enemy and a rallying point in time of stress and 
confusion for themselves. But. though in present warfare soldiers burrow in 
the ground like troglodytes, though they scarcely see the enemy in a battle 
and though, were their Colours carried at the forefront of a charge, they 
would rather hinder than assist the assault, yet still those acts of reverence 
and respect paid to them in the past ate paid to them in the present and 
they are now as they were then the symbols of the corporate life and 
unity of a Regiment. 

The Regiment to which His Royal Highness presented Colours at 
Lucknow was the Third Battalion of the Worcesters. It is a Battalion of 
recent birth and belongs to this century. It has no hoary tiaditioas, but 
the lustory of its life, short though it be. shines with a lustre beyond 
excelling. One of the "Old Conlemplibles.** it desperately fought to 
stem the onrush of the German hordes at Le Cateau. Throughout the 
long retreat from Mons it dragged ibelf wearily along, turning fiercely on 
occasions to smite a too bold pursuit of the enemy. Battered but not 
broken, it was able to take part in the decisive actions of the Marne and 
the Aisne. Then in the death trap of the Ypres Salient, it fou^^t dirough 
the war's first winter. It left its dead in the marshes of the Somme and 
hallowed the ridges of Messines with its blood. It knew again the bitter- 
ness of reverses and retreats in 1916. but it saw victory crovm its labours 
and its valour and took part in the triumphant final advance. 

In the ranks at Lucknow were many war-scarred soldiers and their war 
honours are counted by the hundred. They made a splendid appearance on 
parade. They moved as one man in perfect formation, especially when 
they executed the difficult slow march which characterises the preliminary 
ceremony of trooping the old Colours in final farewell to t he m. When the 
old Colours hsid been Uooped and had passed to the rear escorted by 
Number I Company, the whole Battalion formed in a hollow square and 
there began perhaps the most impressive part of this impressive ceremony. 

Into the middle of the square marched the drummers of the band and 
piled the drums in a pjramid, Agrinst these, the new Colours unfurled 
were placed and from in front of the spectators slowly paced the Lord 
Bishop of Lahore with his Chaplaina. Meantime the other troops of the 
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yatrUon who were on parade had formed up alongside the Worcesters and 
as a prelude to the consecration of the Colours there swelled from a thousand 
throats the strains of the hymn "Briglitly Gleams Our Banner.” A short 
prayer ensued upon wluclii laying his hands upon the Colours, the Bishop 
dedicated them as ”a sign of our duty towards our King and country in the 
sight of Cod.” Tl»e hymn "For All The Saints" and the National Anthem 
followed and when Uie benediction had been pronounced. His Royal Hi^- 
ncss advanced and presented the Colours to the Colour Officers malung 
occasion to address a few words to the Regiment complimenting them on 
their magnificent war record and thanking them for their service to the 
Empire. In reply, the Officer Conunanding. Colonel Grogan, V.C., thanW 
His Royal Highness for the honour he had done the Regiment in presenting 
the new Colours. A march past of the regiment with the Colours in their 
midst completed the ceremony. v 

The Prince went on to a parade of pensioners, more than 20, MO o 
whom were inspected by His Royal Highness. The most ini^esting gur« 
on parade were an old woman and a man each of whom, the xort^ a* 
nurse, the latter « a combatant, bad-taken part in the glonous defence or 


the Lucknow Residency. i p -h' K 

The Residency, hallowed by one of the most heroic events tn 
Tradition, wa, visitod by HU Royal Hisbnera m of 

lavra, and gravollod path,., the SowOTn* .yrmga Mtd tho “"r 
trees moving in the ^^3nd. give little clue to the which P 

lived through. Many of the buildings have enUrcIy 
places where once were redoubts are now marked only by 

But tho .hot-totn wall, of tho Bailoy Gu„d Gato. tho .ttunod dd t 

stone, in tho little oomototy. each wjth .u Jd tho 

soldier's passing, or of womanly foiutudo only ^y i „„ 

walls of tho Residency itself, crumbling but rugged and mass.v 
which flies a Union Jack as a token that , , e,„ " 

" Ever upon tho topmost roof our banuer of Englan 
call vividly to mind the hail of cs^on halls, t e prince 

ing and the heroic endurance of this sixty y^ars o u' Lawrence, 
marked his visit by sending a wreath for the fo™” “1 lies 

Upon the tomh, still dearly deoiph«ahle. w the ^ J „„cy e” 

Sir Henry Lawrence who tried to do hi, duly. May God 


It is regrettable to have to record tho ^ ^ fnnt that the nen- 
wolcomo to tho Prince, But there is no it wra a 
ocoperator. scored their first success dunng the tour. 
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On leaving ihe Univcnily, the Pilncc drove to ihe High Court where he 
wa, received by the Chiel Jiuiice and Judgei. PraetiealJy all the membevj 
ot Uie bat were ptcenl and had the honour of mecling the Prince. The 
taller, belore leaving, waa conducted over the building on a tour of iiu. 
pection wl^eupon, amidit cheert. the drive to Covemment Home was 
reiuined. The route lay through the charming Iree^mbowered Alfred Part. 

Here a wclcotne awaited the Prince which was in striking contrast to 
the bare eun*baked streets on which small groups were assembled at inter- 
vals. School children numbering at least *1,000— one estimated puts the 
number as high os 5,500 — had gathered there and stood armed with flags 
under banners which indicated the schools to which they belonged. Shrilly 
and joyfully they cheered, a world of happiness expressed in their faces. 

The last function was held in the grounds of Government House where 
under a shomtona the President of the Municipal Board presented an 
address of welcome to the Prince. 


When the official function was over, the Prince left the $homiana. He 
paused, however, at the entrance and said a word or two to one of the Aides' 
de-Camp who ran back. The Prince, who has an eagle eye for a soldier, 
had seen several Indian ex-officen among the spectators and had asked that 
they should be brought to him. Brimming over with delight, these sturdy 
veterans were conducted to the Prince, were presented to him and were 
charmed to find that he knew their Regiments and something of their history. 
Stirring cheers from all those present accompanied His Royal Highness 
as he walked to Government House. 


Curiosity or perhaps some more laudable sentiment was loo much for 
many of the Indian inhabitants of Allahabad. Their fortitude was equ 
to a morning of hartal, hut when it came to a whole day, it was quite a 
different story. Hence the afternoon saw considerable liveliness in^ ® 
streets of the cantonment, A few groups had gathered at diffwent points 
on the route to be followed by the ftince from Gove/amenl House to t 
polo ground. And the polo ground itself was thronged with sever ou 
sands of people who cheered the ftrince to the echo when he arrive 
also, quite ignoring the difficulties which a man must experience ^ ^ 
pulab'ng at one and the same time a polo pony, a polo sti^ 
acknowledgment to cheers, they applauded him 
surrounded him on each one of his entrances to and exits from me gr 
between the chukkers. The Prince played polo for a couple of 
the evening, after a qiuet diimer at Covemment House he left lor lien 
a visit to which preceded his j'oumey to Nepal. n. «« A 

It is with a deep and reverent mtemt tf»t one the 


city which from the 


ana icvcrciii ■ — , , 

earliest dawn of mythology has occupied 
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Benares, sag gently to the side tlireatening every moment to crash head- 
long to the ground. 

'^“ penetrate farther from tire river’s bank Is to offend more than the 
pnde of the eyc.^ Narrow streets — a tall man may span the distance from 
side to side— twist like a corkscrew. Two steady streams of humanity 
move along in counter directions. If one pauses there is Instant tumult 
and confusion. A hot smell of humanity b^ts up into the air to mingle 
with the scent of decaying marigolds and the odours of much and various 
food. And underfoot the sacred cattle have aided the mud from the 
pilgrims feet in the production of a viscid greastness which clings lovingly 
to the shoes and imparts to them the quality of skates on ice. Assuredly 
it was not in Benares that the proverb ’’cleanliness is next to godliness” 
was first written. 


In such conditions visits to three temples sufficed. At the end of 
these 1 felt satisfied. Also it seemed to me that 1 had endowed Hinduism 
and holiness sufficiently— there arc still money-changers in the temples. 
The priests have an insatiable and shameless thirst for bucksheesh and it 
was a wise pilgrim who remarked that ’’the priests get the rice and pice; 
Cod gets the smell from Benares.” 


Jf the Prince had little opportunity of exploring the venerable sanctu- 
aries of Hinduism, he at least did one thing which of itself may be counted 
of as great a significance as any formal act he performed. That one 
thing was the opening of the new buildings of the Hindu University wd 
the acceptance of that University’s Degree of Doctor of Letters. Th® 
University itself is one of the most impressive monuments on the difficult 
road along which education In India has travelled. It owes its inception 
to the labours of a band of public-spirited Indians who, convinced that 
the pace at which Government could supply the growing needs o* * 
youth of India for higher education was not fast enough, decided to foun 
a University without its aid. They succeeded. For some years n<w l * 
University has been teaching within old buildings in the heart * * 
city. Besides being the only University in India bom of private w 
prise, it has the added distinction that it seeks to preserve, wd 
special classes in Hindu theology does preserve, much that rs best in 
ancient Hindu culture. 

The growing body of. students and the need for more up 
applianMS-the University proposes to devote much of its 
teaching of science and applied science-made it inci^b^t on me g 
ing body to find new and more spacious quarters. A sue wen ^ 

the city side of the Ganges in the midst of Tb® 

selected, and si* years ago Lord Hardinge laid the foundation st 
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Benares, sag gently to the aide tlireatcning every moment to crash head- 
long to the ground. ^ . 

To penetrate farther from the river's bank is to offend more 
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tn^'X S'^rX'hU .--V. pc.«n.lV .0 I-" 

Th« Pri”" *«o «pW '^^‘^^,„i,y, m thamu»8 P^""' 

.,„dlu in..»'i “f "“rlC pt.^ ^ i" '>’' ">“' ‘'[“r 

C -1* .k" ^"an.. 

P»P“‘l'i Hi. Royal Hi8la,~-. .poaoh »» 

. riop “tt'orrot:' str .:'‘S 

ta„t loilh "'''“•, ''“™h“ „ t\K a.uaBoi.lun8 mail, oi a Paail ol 
o» Iha pjola, >“ta“ „I ihal haadpaax lha aludani. 

Beaaiea UiuvmPy. Xylncd an act ol aymboli.m denoting that. a. 

„d the .P ^'“- fjZ “a Prinaa ii. Canadian to (^ia.» 

Chan»llo. a^y i, ;. if „», ,„ 

.“e-t in .piit »«1 «a»p.thia. an Indian to Ind,™. 
otttward lonn. Mahaiaja of Benaies dunng hi« 

. . over Which the laller nJ« U one of the mo.t recent of 

brief visit. 1 he Slate ov 

wtalions. hav^E^ ^ independent rajas 

^fov= Ika^S. adiacS; tn Banata,. Mach .trfla and « a 
Sd^ttaachat, naithad th. hiway ol d.o« ^ly time, howava. Ttea 
was often conflict with the represcnUtives of ihe Company and on one 
occasion Warren Hastings, then CovemoraGeneral. went m person to 
Benares, at the head a ridiculously small force, to vindicate the 
authority of the Company. A tumult ensued and Wanen Hastings had 
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to tnake IiI* escape, the window in a rivcf'slde palace whence be escspfd 
into a boat on the Ganges still being a show place for toiaitts. 

Besides his princely territories, the present ruler. His Highness hieut.* 
Colonel Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh Bahadur. C.CS.b. C.CIE. 
owns eilcnsive ptopetty in British icmtory. which includes the beautiful 
Nandesar House near Benares Cty. where the Prince was lodged. The 
House Is celebrated for, among other things, the exploit of the judge. 
Mr. Samuel Davies, who. with a spear, single'handed defended 
and his family against a number of insurgents during the outbreak of 
Warir All in 1799. 

Tlte Maharaja himself reside* on the opposite of the Ganges 

to that occupied by Benares. The story goes, whether it is true or not, 
that all the devout Hindus among his retinue keep boats constantly ready 
to ferry them over to the Benares side of the river should death approach 
them swiftly. For a Hindu to die on the far of the river Is tanta- 
mount to a Papist dying unshrivea — his soul fares straightway ta Hell 
and his subsequent transmigration begins at the lowest beings of the 
animal kingdom. Let him. on the other hand, die on the Benares Nu» 
of the Canges and all is well with him. His soul is thrice blest, hu 
siiu melt into oblivion and he enters straightway into bliss. 

But however imfavourably the immortal powers look upon the farthff 
bank, to earthly eyes at least it is pleasing to behold. The long 
of open undulating country, broken by cluropis of trees and the roofs or 
houses and the glittering while stone erf the imposing pa la c e at Banma^ 
of the Maharaja have a charm all their own. It was at Ramnagar, 
the Prince went in a motor ix>at after the University ceremony, * 
State luncheon was given. Apparently no provision was made m 
palace for large and formal banquets—a tribute perhaps to the auste^ 
of 'the ruling family; but a banqueting hall was improvised by 
with a canvas roof, elegantly Itped with brocade, one of the pal^ 
courtyards. . Here, amid the plash of fouatalna and the sound of ^ 
water, amid the coolness of overhanging plants and the gorgeou^^^j 
blossoms, with magnificently accoutred sentries placed at intervals ro ^ 
the - courtyard and the sparkling eye and half-disceraed j* 

zenana beauty peeping through the purdah of a gallery far over ca » 
meal. was served. After the meal the guests were free to 
of the palace treasures and departed later in the afternoon or 
The Prince went down-stream by motor-boat, landing 
the Dufferin Bridge, a 'magnificent structure of stone ^ ^ty. 

two thirds of a nule in length. There was the usual norm an th* 

But there were little signs of it in the vast crowds which were 
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river'* bank a* the Prince’* boat pasted by. They stood in serried masses 
on the bank, on the ghats, on the temple terraces. Mothers held up 
babes towards the river as if invoking a blessing. The men salaamed 
and waved their hands and triumphant shouts and cheers came wafted 
over the river into mid-stream. It was in all verity a triumphant progress. 
At night the Prince left for NepaL 






CHAPTER Vn. 


A Week in Nepal— Thrilunc Days of Shikar— The Prince’s First Tiger 
— A Cunning Beast— Bagging a Rhinoceros— A Hospitable Nepalese 
Custom— Animals Presented to the Prince— The Capital of Behar 
AND Orissa — ^T wo Days' Visit to Patna.— {Dec. 14—23). 



S HEN ihe visit of the Prince of Wales to India was first m(»ted 
in 1921. General H. H. Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Sh«e 
Jung. G.C.B.. G.C.S.I., G.C.M.C.. C.C.V.O.. asked the 
British Envoy to Nepal whether a visit th^ “uld be 
— “ included in the programme of the Prince s 

being inconvenient, it was suggested that if the 
it he might seethe Prince at Bankipore in the 
of the following year. The suggestion wm acquiesced m by the 
raja who expected to be at the time In the Nepal Texai close to 
The proposed meeting did not. however, come off owing to the poitpon 
ment of the intended tour. , 

In July. 1921. the British Envoy to 

Government of India to ascertain whether the j ihe 

have a visit to the Nepal Terai for an eight days shwt mclu 
programme of the Prince’s tour which was fixed for the eommg 
HI. Hishne^ welcomed .he id« m.d in eomu ....on 
Envoy, took up the quesdon of lUmg the dale, for 
of Jakuary or d.e beginning of Feb.^ wa. wi.1. 

way most suitable. Unfortunately. A«e dates wuU not q 
the other exigencies of the tour and the week from the I4.h 
December was finally fixed upon. .K,. olxce •* 

Having regard to the favewaf^ climatic wooU 

that time of the year, the Mahwja sugges e 

be a suitable shooting gtoumL The new. of Tb^i. 

ever, altogether reassming. A shoo* with ^^fpal Dudci. 

two miles from iKc railway sl^ion of -vv ^;rh had to be bi^rriedly 

was finally decided upon and comid-^^J »»' 

owbg to the short notice: a ruTTcrri-wrtS 

cessikc for the preparatlrms necessary to a big .b«e m 
speedJy canied through. 
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Kwd, reconstructed for motor traiSc against the Kings shoot in 

• was still in existence. The necessary repairs were hurried through 
M soon as the season permitted. It thus became possible to bring within 
me scope of shi^qr a very large area of ground by the use of motor cars. 

together 36 miles of road were repaired within the shooting ground 
area, which extended roughly 29 miles to the west and 7 miles to the 
cast of the camp. 

The Prince arrived on the morning of December 14. I was not a 
rnember of the party which accompanied His Royal Highness and have. 
Jl^efore, no hrst-hand impressions of the week spent in Nepal. 
Ihrough the courtesy of several of those who were on the spot, and 
particularly of Mr. B. G. Ellison, who have placed their note-books, 
published articles and so on at my disposal, 1 am in possession of very 
full information of all that took place during what appears to have been 
an excellent week of shi\ar. 

The Prince was met at Bhikna Thori by the Maharaja and suite, and 
the British Elnvoy, Colonel O'Connor. Among the officers, who accom- 
pMied the Maharaja may be mentioned the Senior ComrmnSng General 
Sir Judha Shum Shere Jung. K.C.I.E.. General Sir Tej Shum Shere Jung, 
K.C.I.E.. General Mohan Shum Shere Jung, General Sir Baber Shum 
Shere Jung. G.B.E.. K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E.. Lt..General Singha Shum Shere 
Jung, Major-General Krishna Sum Shere Jung, Major-General Bishnu 
Shum Shere Jung, Major-General Shanker Shum Shere Jung, Lt.-Colonel 
Surya SKum Shere Jung. Mrigendra Shum Shere Jung, Bada Guruju 
TarkraJ, Major-General Hiranya Shum Shere Jung, Colonel Samar Shum 
Shere Jung, Colonel Dilll Shum Shere Thapa, Bada Kaji Marichi Man 
^it^sh, Lt.-Colonel Man Bahadur Ghaley. Lt.-Colonel Chandra Jung 
Thapa, and Mir Subha Anstaman. Lt.-Ceneral Kaiser Shum Shere 
Jung, who was at the time supennlending (he shiver operations, was 
introduced to the Prince later. 

The Prince at once proceeded by car to the camp, stopping on the 
way to inspect a guard of honour composed of a company of the 1st 
Rifle Regiment with band and colours. After a few minutes* stay in 
the camp the Prince went out for ahikar. According to Mr. Ellison, 
all the arrangements for the shoot were elaborate and exhaustive. In 
particular, he was impressed by the very efficient methods adopted (or 
giving prompt and exact information about the movement of game and 
the kills. ‘"This.** he says, “was accomplished by a precise system of 
signalling, on a scale which I think has never been attempted E>efote on 
a shoot of this description. The whole arrangement was under the 
direction of Ueut. Leonard, R.E.« who bad arrived in Nepal some weeks 
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previously to put up a system of telephonic communication between the 
Royal Camp and certain suitable spots, within the forest for a radius of 
30 miles. Lieut. Leonard was assisted by a party of English Sappers 
who, during the period during which they were engaged in putting up the 
necessary wires and installation, spent a very thrilling fortnight alone in 
the jungles.” 


‘‘Considering that these jungles In normal times aboimd with dangerous 
game of all description, and that particularly at this period when m 
preparation for the Royal Shoot there had been a close; scaison for some 
time, it can be readily understood that Ueut. Leonard and his party had 
some exciting experiences to recount of the time spent in the Nepal 
Jungles. One of the receiving field stations was fixed to the trunk of a 
tree near by my tent and every morning on my visit to the skiiuung camp 
I would ring up for news and would be promptly informed as to t c 
whereabouts of the last “Kill** or the location of a tiger 10 or 15 m es 
away. No rhino was unlracked or tiger left to itself. The rxuno no 
sooner began to doze off as the sun grew warm, as is his wont, than « 
tracker climbing up a neighbouring tree made signs to his mate „ 
ground who ran off to flash the news by the nearest telephone s a 

On the -first day the ahikarh went after tiger. An admirable accou^ 
of the first day's shoot Is contained in Mr. Ellison’s diary 
At Biknathori to-day the camp is aglow with excitement rom 
morning. I was awakened by the trumpeting _„,ing 

o( an array of Nopalese atKndanto. I watched the httle 
to and fro near my tent. What a noise theae stout little j 

Kukris make I Talk is of nothing but the aralva of the t-nne 
the prospects of the shooting. A very large bger a * 0 a m. a 

was hoped that It would fall to the Princes rifle. Shortly 
fanfare of bugles announces the arttval of the P"""’ (ollowed 

Guard present arrna and the Royal Car sweeps in o e well 

by the ears of hi. suite. TTre Prinra step, out, '3 

and boyish in light khaki Jodhpur breeches. ; Then o/t 

leather shoes. A few minute, were spent m Ute e«up. 

we all go in the cars to the shooting beat. This is quit 
at a place called Sarasvati Khola. 


at a place called Sarasvati Khola. . 

We get out of the cars ‘"“IsitiS by the river b^- 

to the line of elephants, wtth ‘'I ^Xh by “ ‘‘‘5 

His Royal Highness mount, into In. Nraal. The rest if 

«mc as was used by his falho when ^ Li„„j] Halsey- 

the party are the Earl of Cromen A w pier. Lcgh aad the 
Wurgan. Lord LouU Mountbatten, Capt. the Hon ble r. 
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Hon’ble Bruce Ogilvy and myaeU. Everybody is expectant though 
nothing happens for sometime. On the other side of the huge river bed, 
now reduced to a narrow stream, slret^es the jungle for mile on mile. 
It is very hot, the elephants are impatiort and every now and then one 
of them gives utterance to restless trumpeting. Suddenly there is a 
movement on the left hand side of the line and General Kaiser, the 
Master of Ceremonies, who had orgaitised all the Shihar anangements in 
connection with the shoots, rides in on a fast trotting pad elephant with 
news of a tiger and off we start. 

The elephants move forward with their wieid lumbering gait. H. 
R. H. leads the procession: followed immediately by the party and then 
an army of pad elephants, and stilt more pad elephants to he used in 
case of accidents. Ponderously the line proceeds through the dense 
jungle, crossing many a placid stream, smd emerging at times from the 
cool shade of the giant trees into some glade where the sun beat hot and 
Eerce, only to plunge again into the cool depths of the evergreen jungle. 
One is instinctively impressed with the calm and twilit grandeur of these 
gigantic forests. 'A'itfun their depths all is stillness and no movement is 
discernible. There is nothing to break the monotonous tread of the 
elephants save an occasional burst of drumming from cicadas whose 
shrill music subsides as quickly as it rises. Suddenly there is a stir in 
the line. 

All the elephants begin to close up. shoulder to shoulder, and the 
great beasts stand to form the ring. All is expectancy : there it an 
outburst of shouting from the beaters; out rushes a deer and escapes 
terrified into the jungle shortly followed by another and another. Then 
the teal thing happens and there is a cry ’Bagh. Bagh' from the beaters. 
The tiger at lastl A glimpse of a yellowish form is seen in the long 
grass for the space of a few seconds and is at once lost to view. Once 
again it is seen behind a tree trunk. Closer advance the beaters, the 
tiger charges out, but he is a wary beairt and seems to know inluitively 
where the guns are posted and gives them a wide berth. Again and 
again he b driven out only to seek cover in the long grass away from 
tfie guns. A Shikari climbs a tree and pelts him with stones. The 
manceuvre succeeds, and once again we get a half length view of 'stripes’ 
as he makes a spring at his tormentor in the tree top. The ring closes 
in upon him. but with a roar he dives into the long grass; another roar 
and he shows himself quite near the Royal howdah. A moment’s 
suspense and H. R. H. £ia and a second afterwards two more shots 
ring out. The Prince hat hit. 

The tiger though mortally wounded ha# plenty of go in him and 
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charges to the opposite side and is buried once more in the heavy covet 
The ring closes in r a shot rings out : and the tiger rolls ora (fcai i 
descend horn my howdah and measure him, U was a striking scene tHi 
great' <drcle of sportsmen, beaters, ^r>ahnn^tt v^'aitic? 

silence while the measuring was done. The tiger taped 9 feet. H® 
was a ro3'al beast and looked splendid wben I saw him later stretcHol 
out for the ftince*s inspection near the peat log fire in the Royal Cas?- 
In the evening we had news of three more dgers having been skct bj 
another party who had gone ^rther a£eld. There aK>ears to have hea 
much excitement, and no little nsk, experienced on the occasioa. w 
several of the party were more wth than H'ith eipcrientt 

tiger shooting, guns were pmnted in aB ^iw>rtian« and the poor CgO 
eventually succumbed to a perfect fusilade of bullets. One ^ ih® 
bers of the party contributes the flowing descriptioa of the excJtisi 
episode j 

*'The tigress came out straight tovs-ards my elephant, but ttin^ 
qiuckly to its o>s-n right, and 1 fired just as U txnned b«k ^ 

jungle. I hit it on the near quarter, and broke its hind leg ^ 

first barrel. The second barrel 1 fired as It was di$appeari»i ^ . 
jungle and from what we found afterwards apparently bit it M ^ 
of the tail! There v»*as a peat di&ulty in sdiring the tlgt^ ^ 
again from the jungle, so we went in on our elephants * i 

denly came out and charged the elephant P. was on. -jy 

round so quickly that P. sat down on his topi and squashed tt 
tigress vs'as finished oB, ! thinks by H. but 1 am not quite ccrtai3' ^ 
The second day vi-as devoted to rhinoceros. It ^•■oold be 
give a narration of the achievements of each day. 1 U'« 

therefore v*ilh giving Mr. Ellisoa's accoimt of the first rhino ^Jys. 
did not. sa>a Mr. Ellison, get od till 10 a-ta, as there 
Even after a start had beu made there a *topp*i® ^ tirf 

a huge lony breaking dc«»-n cn the very steep hill 
<^»raru-e of the caicp. None of the cars could get u 

there was rtothlng for it but to get out and push, and H- 
foremost of all in helping. Al last we vf«e aB spee«^i ‘ J 

oicr the forest road that had been specially coostrocted pi«s 

the shoots. The fint part of the journey was throu^ * ^ 

jungle. One realised Irow iSaicult a task a h unter ^ Ji ti* 

ittg his quarry to bag in a focst of this desenptioo. ^ Tlis_ ^ 

reasccs why the *nx:gisg* method of hmdng Ui«r* *• 

NepaL ^ 

The jun^ found in the foot hiHs cJ ih* Ter»* 
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be appieciftted. Maative elephant gras* up to 20 feet in height, and so 
thick aa to almost obscure the elephant from the view of the howdah 
occupants in his passage through it. Often it is not possible even to see 
the next elephant though it is only a few yards away. Our destination 
this morning is Thoba, a run of 20 mile* by motor. The road led for 
the most part of the way through the cool depths of the forest till the 
vicinity of Thoba was reached. Here the country was open with fields 
of yellow mustard on either hand. The machnns erected in their midst 
told of the eternal warfare waged by the lyot against the jungle denizens. 

At the 22nd milestone we leave the cars to mount the pad elephants. 
Besides H. R. H. the party includes Lord Cromer, Admjr j Halsey, Col. 
Worgan. Capt. Ogilvy, Lord Louis Mountbatteri and myself. H. R. H. 
looked rather tired, as even after yesterday's long journey and long shoot, 
he had been playing polo at 6 a.m. Before arriving at the spot where 
the ring was formed it transpired that a tiger had broken back. Shortly 
afterwards the elephant on which the Prince was riding got bogged in 
crossing a stream and H. R. H. transferred to an ordinary pad elephant. 
The sight of a line of elephants crossing a stream is always impressive. 
1 call to mind as 1 write, the stately array elephants crossing the Thute 
river at sunset, the great grey beasts plunging through the swirling water, 
the red light of the setting sun. and die dark forest background, all com* 
bined to make an impressive and unforgetable picture. 

One quickly gets accustomed to elephants as a means of tianspott, 
A pad elephant is generally the most comfortable and certainly the best 
as far aa celerity goes, though possibly not the safest, as in the case of a 
charging ligei the man on the pad takes hts chance of being mauled. 
All honour to the plucky mahouts who gmde these great beasts, sticking 
gamely to their posts often in moments of extreme danger. Many have 
p^d with their lives for their coolness and daring. In fact one of the 
brave fellows was killed on a pad elephant a few days after the Prince’s 
departure. The occupant of a howdah is practically safe from the on* 
slaught of a charging tiger, but there is one risk which is always present 
in shooting from an elephant iti heavy forest and that is the possibility of 
the elephant taking fright, and boiling when mahout, howdah and occu- 
pants stand a very good chance of being swept away in the headlong tush 
of the beast through the jtuigle. 

To return to what happened. The party arrived at the spot where 
the shooting was to tak* place at 1 p.m. and an adjoununmt for lunch 
was agreed to with general acclaim. Several rhinos had been seen in 
the swamp in close proximity and the chances of a good afternoon’s sport 
seemed assured. Alter lunch we mounted our elephant* and it was not 
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long before a rhino was discerned >n thick grass cover. H. R. H. .whose 
position was rather disadvantageous, since he could scarcely see the 
animal from where he was, fired. Lord Louis Mountbattcn fired. Inune» 
diatcly afterwards the rhino made off. A prolonged search was made for 
the beast. . .1 ' 


The .blood-spattered leaves and grass showed clearly that the bullet 
had. found its mark, but it was not till many days later that the beast was 
picked up dead. It was then too decomposed for preservation, but the 
skull and horn were recovered. It proved to be the best of all the rhino 
heads obtained in Nepal i during the present shoot. . . A , second . rhino 
wounded on this day, by Capt. Dudley North, was picked up later under 
similar circumstances. As we blundered through the dense forest in search 
of the wounded rhino one could not help thinking of what would have 
been the effect on our- ranks, if a rhino took it into his head to charge, 
bunched up as we were at the moment. The consequences would have 
been rather disconcerting as the resultant stampede would not exactly 
have been a pleasant experience. ' ■ ‘ 

Just before the search was abandoned a tiger was seen, a ring wm 
immediately formed and the animal was soon accounted for. H- R* H. 
fired at the beast but missed. The tiger took cover, but immediately r^ 
appeared giving Sir Godfrey Thomas a broadside shot at close lan^. 

Shortly afterwards H. R. H. relumed to camp, but certain MthusiM^* 
remained -till dark without any results beyond a rath« exciting ve 
minutes with a pig. In the fading light an animal was discovwed movin 
in the bushes. Everybody thought it was a panther or a tiger and a nng w 
formed. Whatever it was, it look a great deal of dislodging, but a 
with a protesting squeal out rushed a much harassed and « 

porker which promptly dodged through the lines of elephants an vanu 


into the jungle. 1 • e 

On all other days of the visit there were shoots, cither of big 
or of small game. There was no shooting on of 

noon of that day a pleasant function took place m t e » . 

gifts and mementoes from the Maharaja to his *” nrescated 

were a number of beautiful silver-mounted kukm whi^ w«e i» 
to various members of the party, a fitu'ng memento of th«r ^ 

According to time-honoured custom H- R. H- ® , [uaou* 

number of live animals and birds.' Among the am w -^g 

’unicorn’ sheep of Nepal. These are nom^y two ia 

young, the horns are bound closely together^ so ^ -^ect. ” 1 ^ 
contact with one another giving them the desired . i-,p«teJ hy 

bird* included a very fine series of phea«mt*. After being uufx^ 
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between the English and the Padlshas of Delhi for the lor<Iship of North- 
ern India. 

In common %vith other cities, it bore the full force of the Hun invasioa 
of the sixth century, which ejected its complete destruction. But it 
emerged from its obscurity and rose to something of its former bnllisot 
splendour under the Mahomedon Emperor, Sher Shah, who made it hi* 
provincial capital, and finally attained the zenith of its magnificence undo 
the grandson of Aurungzeb. who named the city Azimabad after himself* 
Time and agtun it heard the roll of the war drum and suffered constant 
attacks from the Mahrattas and the Afghans, whose pleasant habits in 
warfare are still subjects for local legend. 

The city which is the modem outcome of these viossitudes and the 
inlieritor of these traditions, extended a goodly w'elcoroe to -the Piince- 
We were met before arrival by the usual rumours; there was to be a harfei; 
there would be few people out on the streets to see H. R. H.; the weleorcc 
would be coldly official. It is true there was a harial, or rather a haria 
was proclaimed, but though the lie to its claims was not given wiffi the 
same forceful vehemence as in Lucknow, yet the results which 
the procleunation of a harial in Allahabad were entirely lacking* _ Th^ 
were many people about. The route of the Royal procession was, iafleeo* 
almost bare, but that is not surprising when it is recalled that the nwi® 
clustering of habitation is many miles from the chief theatres of the oV * 
functions. What was surprising, in view of the rumours, and 
gratifying as well, was the large number of people who had^ 
and round the maidan stadium prepared for the durbar, which was 
in the morning. ^ 

Some five or six thousand of these, for the most part Inwt 
and among them, be It noted, many of the university sludenU. ^ 
accommodated beneath a semi-cireular awning support^ on 
Venetian masts. But all round this awning, on spreading T^icir 

of beaten earth, thronged many thousand more of lesser ipoo- 

raiment W2i3 humble, but the eager happiness of their faces ^jjp. 

taneity of th«r cheers comprised a welcome worth all the gorgeous 
pings of the ceremonial put together. Prince 

They were not content with the gfimpse they had of « earlie** 
ing to, and replying to the formal address of welcome. 
opportunity, as soon indeed as the procession had «t 
tnatriaii on its letum journey to Government House, the grouo*^ 

the containing ranks of sepoys and rushed to dcpsrti^' 

whence they might get a last glimpse of the of ^ 

Some few indeed, youthful and fleet of foot* set 
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't and get in a last exUa round of cheering, 

lay elsewhither" R »uccecd^ in their laudable object. My route 

‘lie rear ranb ^ ih^ plugpng along, gaining slightly on 

^ ranks of the cavalry, a* my car turned a comer. 

differed' occasion of this outburst of enthusiasm, 

UiijTl, cKaracleri«rd other arrivals. Cer- 

ticularlv m .1, rnagnlficence of the accompaniments, par- 

ihe darzL'n 1* arcmte^ural glories, in which regard, as one looked at 
wemoav ^ paWlion which housed the Prince during the 

die tim V,! V ^ j f pity that a few days would see its cupola back in 
har-Ap ^ etaircases perhaps used to grill the matutinal 

niortar wk; J building has Lcct given perpetuity in stone and 

'^bich the Pn'n ^*** greatest regret, to 

comnelVd^ fitting expression, was that Lord Sinha had 

ably, and diJ ^ * ^th to relinquish the post he had filled so adnur* 
At m-^t welcome. 

*tood on lb.! 1 . *. '®^*Pdon at Covenunent House. The Prince 

Govenigf and K t,*L*** Grand S tairc a se with His Excellency the 
tbe follffw?^ ^ h^d* with about a thousand guests before supper. 
‘'U •» ^ “ a review of police 

®®d a parad.. Inspecting also a contingent of Indian officers 

diiefi of R>hst Later he received in audience the feudatory 

Hindol, TaIeb«.*o included the Chiefs of Vharaswan, 

F*tiu. Ai nt l! t ^^^Spur. Rairakhol. Sonepur, Kalakandi and 
“sll P„„ dep^ quie.1, for dcuiU. 
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Even past the outshirta and on arrival at the city’s threshold there is 
only a faint improvement. The grime persists. The waters of the 
Hooghly are not blue but black. On the surface floats a viscid scurrr, 
iridescent in the sun's rays. The tivcc beats great vessels on its bosom, 
but the grimy barges by their sides, the dust of coal rising in the air. the 
laden baskets of the howling coolies and the din and racket of donkey 
engines tear in shreds any notion of beauty which the outlines of the 
vessels might have begotten. 

Across the river there is little the grand teigneur of cities to be 
met with. One is alill in meagre streets where tram lines seem to engulf 
the narrow space and the eternal bullock cart struggles grimly for a foot' 
ing; where the traffic piles itself up in apparently inextricable congestion; 
where the policemen wrangle incessantly with refractory jehus; and noise 
vies >rith dirt to astound the senses. 

Not till one reaches Clive Street does a sense of being in a metropolis 
invade one. Here at least one cannot escape the impression of a city of 
palaces. For here it is 'Vhere the merchant deals in indigo and tea," 
and where Ke Has Konouced lus calling with noble temples of stone and 
mortar. Here are banks built of stone which in its spollessness proclaims 
the white bloom of blameless life and sound finance. Here are lofty 
suites of mercantile offices which, by the aloof dignity of their mien, scorn 
the belief that there is aught so full of pride and worthy of worship as a 
life dedicated to the buying and selling of goods for human consumption. 
And here also are discreet blocks of buildings wherein sit the spiders of 
the Law, inviting into their sumptuous parlours the unwary human fiy and 
proinising~-oh 1 such discretion, such reticence, such tact, such dip- 
lomacy, in short, the last nuance of delicacy in the intricate processes of 
litigation. 

But it is only when one has reached the Maidan that the neatest 
attraction of this city is revealed. The great stretch of turf, the roads 
by which it is intersected and the wide thoroughfare of Chowringhee. 
wluch flanks it for miles, are the very soul and glory of Calcutta. Few 
ciUes of the Empire can offer such an expanse of green turf for the en- 
joyment of their populace. And there can be few thoiQUghfsuea in any 
city whatsoever that have a greater charm for the loiterer than Chow- 
ringhee in the cold weather. To stand at the northern end of the Maidan 
IS to enjoy a sight such as is vouchsafed by no other city in Asia. 

Before the eyes there sVetches illimitably yellow and brown and 
while arciutecture. The bricks and stucco and stone which front the 
Maidan seldom siirk lower than a three-storey house or a private hotel, 
and continually rise to the height of some cumbrous gilt-lettered caravan- 
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serai or imposing club. At intervals it rises sheer into the skies, where 
some vast emporium ministering to all the needs of man, or a towering 
block of flats, sends pinnacles to lose themselves among the, pearly clouds. 
Bow windows bulge forward as if eager to miss not the least glimpse o 
the prospect that fronts them, exhibiting, many of them, the apparatus 
and menials of gourmandise. . - . . 

The eye, following the interminable, irregular horixontal hn*® ° J 
architecture, is foiled in the far distance, and still farther off, ^ler a 
indistinguishable greys and browns, catches again the reced in g run o e 
roofs, simplified into featureless recUngles of grey, and rnelung m 
misty sapphire o( the sky. The air is full of the 
and horns, the trot of horses, and the roll of. swift wheels, 
patter of. bare soles on the pavement mingles with the firmer taU o 
gantly shod feet. ' , , i Kmc 

ArniJ the crowa a beggar move, slowly utteHug 
of the mendicant, experienced and hardened. Street -avcmtait, 

foolish toys unaer one's nose, or set them spinnrng v ' ; i,|„ble 
while half-claa infant, skim before the wrna. bread 

worrls, in search of a vehicle for Mme chance pa ° headgear, 

street's middle tall policemen, roa^ tjler by ^ ,iang, 

stand in elegant atatudes of intMerence, dttecnng the 
as it were, their official benedicnon to the scene. . 

Even greater Is the fascination which dm ,?b.g wind 

nightfall, the noise and volume ^ the m crus and 

gathers strength and stnkes keenly on the ubeA I„ 

carriages draw furs closely atoimd them, and mra d ^ 
the profound violet sky to the east ^ ^.e ^Ing advanee 

silver and gold tarry long, yreldrog reluctantly to the conq 
of darkness. ' - , r fir*‘ ** 

The twinkle of lights app^s on the ^ Jong ■!« 

tare intervaU and then in thick festoon.. |«p uUo 

edge of the promerurde. as the are ^ in 

a eimultaneoua glow unnl the whole munnurou. 

Everywhere ia ehatter and laughter. ^ ^ benched with ^ 

ment of pleasuiemeekere. And Jw.y. the mgM ^ ^ (,eO 

the restaurant, and hoteU. In "“y „n'ou to their 

Jewels glitter, and fradcs, wl^ c<M thronged with b ^ 

adorn glowing daughters of Eve. ^mes which ^ 

uee. m» from aU . white. « dr" 

taxed the treasuries of Croesus to onan^ 
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wjtiim Calcutta that Covcrnmcnt was compelled, after day* of the extre- 
inctt tolerance, to put the Jaw in operation against the men and misguided 
youtha whose immediate aim was the subversion of all authority. These 
*^*^'^c* BO excited consternation, among the moderate section of Indian 
politicians that tlicy petitioned the Viceroy for the summoning of a round 
table conference wiih a view to Lettering the situation. And none is 
Ignorant of the dubious result of this petition. The arch*priest of non-co- 
operation, while welcoming any movement which had as its object the 
conciliation of Littemess, refused to give the evidence of his sincerity by 
calling ^off the hartal proclaimed for the day of the Prince's arrival. "The 
Prince, he said, “is the guest of the bureaucracy. The hartal must go 
on." And then he suavely declared that there had never been any moral 
movement in history in which there was not intimidation and coercion on 
the part of its adherents and zealots— a proposition wluch to a student 
of history is simply staggering. 


But let that pass. In pursuance of the hat of their chief the non-co- 
operators in Calcutta worked with a united fervour which in a better 
cause would have excited the admiration of all. They did not scruple to 
use the meanest forms of intimation. A common form of threat 
against men who, they supposed, would appear to welcome the Prince 
was that they would beat their wives and children if they so much w 
stirred out of doors during the proscribed hours. Even more dastardly was 
their appeal lo religious sentiment. They declared that ^vheever 
not observe hartal he would on the day of his death be cast to the oa 
kites and his body be refused the olSces of the dead, a threat mwe 
smd potent than the threat of ex-communi<adon to a devout Catholic or c 
middle ages. And even the steps which Government look to obvisto o 
worst effects of this intimidation, the calling out for all night setviw ® 
Civil Guard and the wholesale anests made on Dcceml^ k t Aev 
to remove the certainty that the extremists would prevail ^d t 
wotild succeed in their intention of offering insult to the Prince- 

So it was that on Christmas Eve many of the peojde of c 
awoke to an atmosphere of inspissated gloom. They thought o * 
bers of people who under any drcomslances would *bow 
for the Royal Family. They thought of *he two and » line 

route from Howrah to Coveminenl House. They thought o 
of humanity which those numbers would make wheri stnmg ou 
route. And they could not but conclude that the welcome 
Prince would be colder than the loftiest snows of Ev^est. Jrove to 

in the early hours of the morning favoured such a picture.^ crowd 

Howrah Station, there were no indicaUons of the formation or 
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worthy of the London ci the East. There were troops along the route. 
There were poUceroen each at hia station. The verandahs of hotels, 
oiHces and bungalows were sprinkled with Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 
A few heads, dwindled to pin points by the distance, leaned ovec lofty 
roofs. But except for these, the streets were lamentably bare of the com- 
mon people of the city. It was a pitiful display such as must have made 
Job Chamock turn in his grave. 

Nor could the cheery spectacle which the station at Howrah presented 
do much to relieve the atmosphere of depression. The gay flags, the red 
carpets, the bunting, the Indiscriminate cheering of the few carefully mar- 
shalled hundreds at the stabon, the movement and the colour of the 
troops of the escotts, the noise of the motor cars and the gorgeous unt- 
fonns of their occupants, and the air of importance which was worn by 
all within and without the station, only served by contrast to emphasise 
the chill austerity of the outer regions. It seemed but an additional evil 
omen when the Royal train arrived that someone had blundered, and that 
when the engine drew up. the carriage in which was the Prince was 
a good twenty yards away from its destined stopping place, and the cheers 
wluch greeted His Royal Highness as he alighted, and again as he emerged 
(tom iIm stadon. though there was no doubt as to their heartiness, seem* 
ed the last word in irony when compared in anticipation with the imniin* 
ent silence of the immediately future greeting. 

Out in the interval before the Royal procession set out from Howrah 
Station miracles had accomplished themselves. The streets had filled as 
if a monstrous reservoir had poured itself into them. At the bathing ghats 
on the city bank of the Hooghly were assembled many hundreds of Ben- 
galees. To see Indians bathing to the Hooghly is the commonest sight 
in Calcutta. But to tee them on the ghats clustered till there is barely 
room for a single small child and intent each one not on the morning 
immersion of holiness but on what is toward in the streets above is at 
least unusual. It is more than unusual when one finds Harrison Road, 
that focus of unrest and turbulence, packed for two hundred yards of its 
length with thousands of Indians, hlany, perhaps most of them, were 
non-co-opeiatoTS bent an insult. But not so their front ranks, and not so 
the thousands who crowded the foot-p^K on the shady side of Strand 
Road. Above them the narrow rickety verandahs of the toppling houses 
and the crary windows threatened every moment to give way beneath the 
weight of humanity they supported. 

But impressive as was this spectacle. U was as nothing when - 
pared with the great crowds to be met within and around ^ 

Square. 1 for one bad a most cmvincing experience of their 
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Prevented by the formation of the procesiion from following the Prince 
futUicr than the nortli end of the equare» 1 proceeded to walk along the 
pavement to Government House. Walk? Crawl were the better term. 
For it is seldom that 1 have had to make my way through such an eager, 
josding, pushing, hustling, good*rutured crowd. And for every European 
1 met there were fifty Indians, whom the bare black polls and the 
coloured shawls proclaimed Bengalees to a man. And long after the 
Prince had disappeared from the view of the public Into the hospitable 
interior of Government House crowds gathered round the entrances of the 
grounds, and their members pointed out to each other just where and how 
the Prince had stood and just when and whence he had entcr^ the 
house. And they stood and discussed him for many minutes. 


In the afternoon the Prince drove from Government House to attend 
the races. There were crowds on the streets to see him pass, and not least 
on the Red Road which had been converted into a beautifid pillard avenue. 
Indeed, here were to be seen the most striking and individual of ^ oV 
decorations. The work of decorating the roads near the Mmd^-^-th® 
Road and the Casuerina Avenue— had been entrusted to the Prmcjp^ 
the Calcutta School of Art. Mr. Percy Brown. Art wd mgenu^y 
were both displayed in the scheme of decoration adopted, 
main idea was to convert the route into a columned 
each of the pillars erected as supports for coloured ’ 

At each end of the route were erected large .pyloM e , 

mounted by a salaaming elephant, the sides hung w nlaced 

Arms and other attributes. Below, resting on * Tn® Princes 

for homage, were shields bearing the coats of arms of t e J 
of Bengal and its contingent States. Above, on each face, 
inscription in golden letters in one of the I^guages o i. . 
eluding a couplet in Sanskrit, and a quotation I,„nniired guest, 

each expressive of goodwill and untold blessings to e brightly 

Draperii in the form of festoons completed the effect of these bng 
coloured but dignified entrances and exits to the route. ^ 

The piece de resistance of the scheme was ‘II Circle- 

route where a number of roads convey to , „_iounted with 

Around this a series of double Ionic pillars wm p ^ niodd of » 

a comice bearing the Star of India. Ov« »8 , ^j^er a Poy?^ 

large kneeling elephant supporting on his roa similar tyrabol 

Crown, an Orb. a ship representing the port, ^ of 

Below, suspended from gold lion s h»ds, yteie vernaculars wel* 

which in high relief were also insenpUons m the entire 

coming the Prince to Calcutta. the single pi ar 
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road at mteivols ol 20 yds.t were finials of. Ostrich feathers. Swastika, 
horseshoe and crown and other appropriate emblems. Below were smaller 
devices ol crossed chowties lor loyalty, a sura; or sun lace and other 

gaily coloured devices. At the side were gold makaras, the symbol of 
the Canges and from these were suspended streamers of many colours, 
the whole producing a very arresting effect. 

To say there were crowds at the race course is to give a faint idea of 
the thronging multitudes which had gathered there. Now it is no light 
thing that distracts a racing crowd from the business of the day. which is, 
obviously, following the forlunea of the favourite or outsider one has 
decided to back. There is. usually, no place in the world where one may 
see greater singleness of purpose and intenser concentration than on a 
race course. But on the afternooir when the Prince attended it seemed 
sometimes that the punters and the charming ladies who bore them com- 
pany cared not a jot though the horse whose fate determined the fate of 
a month's pay should fall down or should refuse to start or should eat his 
brethren. All eyes were concentrated on the Prince. Indeed, there was 
something a little pathetic about the way in which the occupants of the 
first enclosure, which adjoins that of the members, rushed to the railing, 
especially the ladies, that they might keep their eyes fixed on the Prince. 
A new chapter on the “hero as Prince" might have been written from 
observing the hero-worshipping crowd that afternoon. 

Christmas Day was spent quietly, the P/ince attending a special 
service at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul's. On Monday the chief 
event was the Races and of these the race for the Viceroy’s Cup. Vice- 
roy's Cup Day is always one of the major events of the Calcutta Season- 
Among the great crowds that gather at the race course there is a never 
ending procession of the races of mankind. Respectability rubs shoulders 
with rascality and wealth widi poverty. For a few hours the course 
becomes the confluence of innumerable streams of Eastern humanity, a 
source of never-failing interest. But when there is present a Royal Prince, 
interest is heightened immeasurably. Then it is that woman has her field 
day. In the smooth green lawn# and the spreading trees of the race 
course enclosures, in the dazzling light of the afternoon, she finds the most 
admirable of backgrounds for a ^play of finery. And she does not let 
the occasion slip. But on this afternoon she determined that the best 
that the Calcutta topisseries could produce was only just good enough for 
His Royal Highness, and the effect of her determination was stupendous. 
Not even Ascot could have bettered the sttmning toilettes which were seen 
in the paddocks. Every colour and shade, every tone and half tone, 
matched and contrasted with each other in the frocks and saries of the Eng- 
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I>ih and Indian ladica. And It wa» beauty decked with beauty. For 
Longchamp* or Ascot could display more wonderful drcMcii they 
nilght not equal and certainly could not turpou this galaxy of female beauty 
of form and face. In such matters mere man Is hopelessly outclassed. 
Yet he did the best Uiat convention allows him and with spats and beauti* 
fully creased trousers and morning coats and tall hats he dotted the Is and 
crossed the T‘s of an unique occasion. This is the more glittering fa«t of 
the welcome given llie Prince. It may not have been the more signifi- 
cant. That, probably, was created by the multitudinous reception Hi« 
Hoyal Highness received from the far humbler crowds outside the inner 
rails of the course. Competent witnesses declare that on no former Cup 
Days have they seen such numbers crowding the inner rails, nor such 
excitement and enthusiasm among them. A strong force of poUce was 
hard put to it to preserve coherent order among the throng, which in its 
eagerness to obtain the closest possible view of the Royal Box and its 
occupant, was ever pressing nearer upon and invading forbidden ground. 
The vast waste expanse enclosed by the race course rails was like nothing 
more than Hyde Park on the occasion of a mammoth demonstration and 
when His Royal Highness, driving in State, appeared on the comse, 
hundreds, indeed thousands, of these people rushed from their 
opposite the stands to the five furlong post, whence they kept pace with 
the Prince’s progress, excitedly waving and salaaming. 


ft was a fitting climax to the enthusiasm of the arrival that there wm 
a magnificent race for the Cup. Thirteen horses, each looking m * 
very pink of condition, lined up at the starting gate and got away to an 
excellent start. When the race was half nin it became evident that 
were only two horses that counted — Mr. Goculdas Roubaix m • 
Jesiram's Not Much. The latter led by nearly half a length imli ® ^ 

were a few yards from the winning post. It seemed a certamty or 
leader. No horse, it seemed, could possibly make up j {fjc 

distance. Vet Roubaix, with the roost magnificent of e 
apparently impossible and got past the winning post a short 
of his rival. The cheers that went forth as the race was , 

as much for the horse as for the owner and the skilful nding o ,,„:aue 
for Roubaix, a veteran of many bard fought fights. nresented 

place in the affections of the racing public. His Royal Hig n 
the Cup to the owner after the next race and did not depart un 
race had been run. 

On Monday night there was a ball at gave to 

thousand guesU in all manner of uniforms and beau i -jour. And 

^ • . r .1 . I :i1 - InYUTianCC Of COlOur. 


5 beauty of the ball-room a tropical luxuriance 
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not only of colour. To move through a tropical forest is child's play 
compared with the problem of getting from one point to another in 
Government House that evening. There is a tale of one poor wretch who 
began at the first dance to seek for hU partner of the third. He was still 
seeking two hours later. The ftince, who wore the uniform of the Sea- 
foith Highlanders, stayed till after mldtughl and danced frequently. 

On the morrow the Prince was up wdi the minar and weitt paper- 
chasing. Later in the morning he received the degree of Doctor of Laws 
from the Calcutta University. The ceremony of conferring the degree on 
the Prince was performed, for convenience sake, in the Throne Room of 
Government House where a special convocMion of the senators was held. 
There was a large and distinguished attendance. Few were absent of 
those pre-eminent in the intellectual life of Calcutta. Experts in every 
branch of knowledge attended, to s«y nothing of Ministers of State and 
Members of Council, lawyers and liUeraleutg. The ceremony was chiefly 
remarkable for the eloquence of the Vice-Chancellor. The latter, in 
asking His Excellency the Chancellor to confer the degree on His Royal 
Highness, spoke for mote than twenty minutes. He more than lived up 
to the reputation for oratory which the Bengalee publicist enjoys. If his 
speech was rather more pointedly political in its trend than is usual on 
such occasions, one found it follow naturally horn his early remark that 
the conferring of the degree had less an academic than an imperial 
significance. 

Then. In the afternoon, came the great event of the day. indeed of 
the visit— the Pageant. Before the vast arena prepared for this, the 
Colosseum, Olympia, even the stadia wherein professional bruisers in 
America knock each other silly for the delectation of thousands of their 
fellow creatures must hide their dimimshed heads. They are, by com* 
paiison, stages for marionettes. An oval of turf five hundred yards by 
three hundred had been ringed in with tiers of benches and lofty stands. 
On the western side had been erected a noble white pavilion from which 
the Prince viewed the display. In front of this pavilion the scenes of 
the pageant were enacted. But the crowds who came to view were 
pageant enough in themselves. 1 do ntrt know how great were their 
number. Fifty thousand, says one. a quarter of a million says another, 
and the earnest tesrimony of at least half a dozen declares it to be larger 
than any crowd they have ever seen. Equally convinced is the testimony 
lo^ the wonderful welcome, h took the Wnce, going at a fast trot, four 
minutes to circle the amphitheatre. In all that time there was no silence. 
And not the least enthusiastic of the cheering came from the Indian crowds 
on the extreme outskirts of the ground. 
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When ihe formal presentations attendant on the arrival of His Royal 
Highness at the pavilion were completed, the preliminaries of the pageant 
Were proceeded with. These preliminaries were extensive, not to say 
imposing. They included the presentation to the Prince by gentlemen 
who bore gorgeous robes and even more gorgeously wonderful names of 
^ven gold plates containing articles symbolical of fertility and plenty. 
There were cocoanuts, rice, blades of grass, flowers and coins. As far as 
1 could see the Prince yielded to a general expectation that he should 
eat of the oflering, upon which he was promptly blessed in poems and 
prayers, supplications and hyperboles. 

The pageant itself was a libera! education, combining as it did 
religion with mythology and history with both. It required the erudiu’oa 
of a Max Muller thoroughly to appreciate its utmost signiflcance. Music, 
for example, we were informed through the instrumentality of the pageant, 
is not just the “heavenly maid" of Dryden nor is it merely the “food of 
love*' on which Shakespeare languished. It is divinity itself. It filled space 
before creation with an alhpervading sound. But this did not satisfy it* 

It developed artistic and sacerdotal tendencies and each of its notes took 
unto itself a colour and a caste, even a presiding deity. From this it was 
a simple matter for each note to illustrate itself with beautiful pictures of 
gods and goddesses and their attendant satellites. At the pageant, all 
the notes of the scale were sounded upon trumpets t all the trumpets were 
coloured with the colour of the note, and all the illustrations typical of the 


notes were created in wondrously vivid lableaux vivants. 

From notes the pageant went on to an exposition of melees. Mwh 
more significant are these than the mere notes. There is, f(W 
the Sri Raga. A perfectly ignorant person hearing this would . 
as a somewhat disjointed series of cacophonies. Actually its weir 
vals relate how the demi-god Sri Rag, famed all over the earl , _ 
with his nymphs, gathering fresh blossoms in the bosom of a 
he holds a lotus in his hands and sits upon a carved . 
bereaving ingenuity, one reflects, which enables the musica » 
of a lotus in the hands I Or again, imagine an academy ^ 
upon to write a musical fantasia on a carved throne I Six wg" 
each played on its appropriate combination of instruments an c 
its symbolism perfectly depicted, were given. J®', meaniaa 

spectators, one surmises, they shed a new light on the 
and subtleties of Indian music. . Raga*- 

A Thibetan Lapia dance followed on the page* 

A macabre grotesquerie was iu chief chaiaetenstic. herritfc 

from Dante's /n/emo— writhing souls in torment, grinning 
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masks dI animals, and evilly imatpned beings; ransack the v^oilds 
clothing stores for coloured fabrics and curious designs ; imagine the pon- 
derous gravity with which sin ichthyosaurus would have danced a pa» 
seul; combine all in one picture and you arrive at some idea of a Thibetan 
Lama dance. But that is not all. Art for ait’s sake is not a popular 
doctrine in Thibet. When they dance there they mean something. 
Theirs is no mere aesthetic capering. A high moral intention informs 
every step. The intention of the dance we saw was a little obscure. 
Gut it concerned the awful fate which awaits the coniinned and un- 
repentant evil-doer in the next world. With such terrifying verisimilitude 
were the pains of the unrighteous soul demonstrated that, one imagines, 
a high standard of conduct must prevail wKetever the dance is common. 
More pleasant if less impressive was the dance performed by a score of 
dancing girls who were supposed to whirl themselves into a swooning 
ecstasy in worship of Redha Krishna. 

’The pageairt ended with the petfotmance ot the Nawrox procession 
marking the Murthijabad new year. It has. one is told, great religious 
and historical significance, but apart from that it is a thing of beauty. 
The mind wilted beneath the woght of impressions of its magnificence. 
Principally one remembers a steady procession of changing colours and 
every variety of ceremonial implement fashioned by man to mark his 
superiority over his fellows. To ordinary mortals ballambardais, tabar- 
dars, khasbardars. maheebardacs, sontabardars and chobdara are ao many 
imposing names for much the same thing. But to a Lord Chamberlain 
they mark much more than the ditference between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. Tlvey may divide kingship from serfdom. And if progress 
has destroyed their utility they still worthily adorn a procession. 

By the time the last ranks of the procession had passed darkness had 
begun to close in. The Prince left the stadium at sundown, but the great 
majority of the spectators stayed behind to witness a display of fireworks 
worthy of the Crystal Palace in its palmiest days. 

On the morning of December 2d the Prince opened in regal state the 
Victoria MemotiaL Mote than, fifteen years had elapsed since another 
Prince of Wales laid the foundation stone of the building which was to 
be a sign and token to all Indi% of the greatness of Victoria the Good. 
Measured against the centuries which the Otristiaru of the Middle Ages 
devoted to the building of churches worthy of the intensity of their ' ' '• 
fifteen years may seem but a short span in ' 
modun times, when one is eager to 
first is well completed, it seems a * 
able delays and intolerable ted' 
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The truth is our forehears built for all lime, to the glory of God, and 
did not hu^ over their work. We build for ourselves and for our own, 
our immediate uses. So do we hasten to be finished. Probably there 
are not more than half a dozen modem instances of that large patience in 
I^ilding that has given us the noble monuments of the past One recalls in 
this category the Roman Catholic Cathedral of Westminster. The mam 
fabric of brick and concrete was rushed up with American "slickncss,” 
but its d^oration with marble veneer and mosaic work is left for the ages. 
Even visiting it at long intervals, one detects little progress towards corn* 
pletion and that which is made seems desperately slow. In the inter- 
mediate process there are not wanting purists ^vho regret that the magni- 
ficent proportions of the interior, with its exquisite dim light, are to a 
certain extent being marred by the gorgeousness of marble. , 


In the same category is the Victoria Memorial.* Almost a generation 
has passed since Lord Curron made that rotund speech in which he called 
all India to unite in the building of a single memorial to Victoria s reign, 
and that in the city, Calcutta, of whi^ he was very proud. It needed 
all his personality and rather remorseless drive to overbear the parti' 
cularism which would have lost itself in a score of small mosumeaU 
scattered all over India. For some years the mass of brickwork wWw 
forms the foundations lay neglected on the Maidan, for the Jcremiw* 
declared that the soil of Calcutta— a thin crust on the lop of unfathomable 
marshes — would not let stand the weight of such a building as was pr<^ 
posed. Then, after the test was made and the foundations emerg 
satisfactorily therefrom, the building progressed with painful slowness, 
not the least of the causes of delay being the determination to use nothing 
but Indian marble, which had to be laboriously extracted from the un 


developed quarries at Mekrana. , 

Yet, as one views the massive square building of white mar * 
casts the eyes up to the towering dome with which it is surmo^tc ^^^^ 
one sees the sweep of the approaching causeways and the A 

of ornamental water, and as on the one side one sees the throne 
of the great Victoria and on the other, mounted on a horse an ^ . 
upon a lofty arch, a statute of the late King Edwwd, g. 

the result to be more than worth all the delays, ft is a bw 
proclaim to future generations “the glory of an unequal 


the beauty of a spotless name. Vailed 

The contents of the building form a national museum ^ 

hUtorical interest— pictures, furniture, statues, ^ ite 

some intimate association with, the India of Welded. 

epoch in which Victorian India wa. being hboaously weweo. 
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opening ceremony w.a» matked with atately dignily. The Prince, fresh 
from the cheers and enthusiasm of the crowds along the route from 
Covenunent House, was received at the entrance to the causeway by 
Lord Ronaldshay, the Vice-President of the Memorial Trustees. Thence 
he was conducted in procession to the front of the building's noble 
entrance arcltway- Tltcte the Trustees of tlie Memorial were presented 
to him, upon whicli Lord Ronaldshay read an address detailing the origin 
and progress of the tnerrtotial scheme. 

To this the Prince replied, concluding by declaring the Memorial open. 
Hereupon, the lliousands of spectators seated in front of the building rose 
and burst into cheers which were taken up and repeated by the distant 
crowds outside and as the Prince turned to enter the hall on a tour of ins- 
pection, the first of a Royal salute of a hundred and one guns came thud- 
ding from a battery of guns on the maidan. Thus entered into active exist- 
ence India's memorial to the greatest monarch in the annals of the British 
Empire. 

The events on the Prince's programme for December 29 were three in 
number. In the morning the Prince went to Banackpoie by river to pre- 
sent Colours to the 2nd Battalion of the Royal Scots Fusiliers. In the 
nTtemoon he attended a garden party given in his honour by His Excel- 
lency the Governor. At night there was a dance at Government House. 

The foUowing day was free from ceremony. On Saturday, before 
embarking for Burma, the Prince inspected Calcutta's ex-service-men and 
unveiled a war memorial raised by Calcutta business men to the memory 
of those among them who had lost their lives m the war. The Prince 
departed in the afternoon, embarking on the cteam launch pANSY to go 
downstream to the point where (he R. 1. M. S. DuFFZKiN was anchored. 
He was given a magnificent send-off by a huge crowd at Outram Ghat. 
Although the departure was private, it lacked neither intense enthusiasm 
nor picturesqueness. The landing stage was beautifully decorated, and the 
path leading to the launch was strewm with roses. As the launch moved 
oS, the huge gathering broke into lusty cheers and the Prince, standing on 
the deck, waved a farewell. 
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■water* changed. A living radiance flowed over them from the sun s first 
rays, touching the ripples of the stream to bright gold, piercing the distant 
gloom and showing us- the freshness of-a green land. A mile away was 
the shore. The vessel, slowly working up the narrow channel, converged 
upon- the land until it marched with our progress at a distance of a couple 
of hundred yards. > At times a promontory crowned with the buildings of 
a rice mill, a factory or a bungalow, thrust a blunt nose out from the 
straight line of • the mainland into the stream. Again, the even skyline 
would be broken by serried groves of palms or banyans — colonnades whose 
grey pillars were surmounted with capitals of waving green. The evidence 
of habitations and labour grew ever thicker with each stroke of the pro- 
pellor, and as the vessel's speed dwindled to dead slow. we knew from 
the spectacle on the starboard side that we were in the midst of the 
authentic city of Rangoon. 

It is not prepossessing, this first glimpse of a river front. It is so very 
like any other river front in the world, transmuted by commerce. It might 
be Wapping,- it might be Liverpool. *or Hongkong and there is little to 
distinguish it from the lower reaches of the HoogMy, which we had left 
three days before. Ricketty jetties, gaunt warehouses, unsightly mills 
whose spindle smoke stacks belch forth smoke into ihe-air, sampans which 
painted might - resemble faintly the gondolas of Venice but which, 
blackened and mud*soaked for years, look like the corpses of monsters of 
the mud: the coarse brick red of oil tanks and all the apparatus of busy 
trading hastily gathered so as not to miss the golden moment. Only a 
distant glimpse of trees, a few lofty lowers spearing the heavens and the 
gilded mass of the' Shwe Dagon Pagoda serenely lifting its forehead to 
the sun and challenging its brilliance— only these promised something of 
the beauty which belongs to the capital city of smiling Burma. 

To warp alongside the gaily decorated- landing jetty was a matter of 
minutes. '-The tedious delays attendant on- an ordinary landing were 
absent, as were also the clamour, the shouting, the oaths and confusion. 
But the landing lacked not noise. It seemed that the guns of the world had 
somehow found their Way to the harbour of Rangoon and blew oS ecstatt* 
cally as the ship neared her moorings. The escorting cruiser fired a Royal 
Salute with its heaviest pieces. In shriller tones spoke the voices of an 
artillery battery on shore, while dominating all wu the stupendous roar 
of the great guns from a fort farther inland. The guns kept their own 
time, so that every five seconds or so the air shook beneath a terrific 
vibration. For about ten minutes we had a perfect picture of an evening 
rtro/e on the Somme. 

•With agile rapidity the vessel is moored. A gangway is fixed in the 
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Uie Ounnatu bind diclr Kcadt. Ko tc«« omale were the biocadea o£ the 
numcrou* Chinamen who stood on the route with folded hands, expression- 
less as car\'ed idols. As a contrast and a background were the naked 
brown skins of the Tamil coolies who chaUered and grinned to hnd them- 
selves in probably the biggest tamasha of their lives. 

But the colour and the movement of the crowds in Rangoon are not all 
one notes. If Calcutta is cosmopolitan. Rangoon is more. It is the point 
where the last outposts of the Aryans impinge upon the Mongol civilisa- 
tions. Hence the incongruities of its street crowds, in which Burmans, 
Chinamen. Japanese. Tamils, Madrassees. ParsU. Armenians and a host 
more of the races of men all rub shoulders wnib each other, all pursuing 
different ends, all cherishing different faiths, all honouring different ideals, 
hut on this one day all united in a fervour of devotion to His Royal 
Highness. 

At four o'clock itt the oitemoon. as the intense heat the Burmese 
midday was lessening, the Prince drove to the Uruversity College. There 
he was presented with bouquets by the women students and listened to an 
address of welcome from the Senate of the University to which he briefly 

replied. 

But univertiues have other aspects than those which appeal to the 
“high-brow,” The students see to that. II Carlyle were alive to-day. he 
would have to revise his dictum that a Ubiaty of books is the true univer- 
sity of these days. Even if he impatiently brushed aside as meaningless 
cant the talk of community of ideas, social awareness and esprit de corps 
which solemnly passes in all discussions on the true functions of a univer- 
sity, he could not ignore the part that sport plays in all centres of com- 
munal education. Cricket and football in England, base-hall and tennis 
in America, golf and football in Scotland— everywhere the ball game 
marks the something that is corrunon to all universities, whether, in the 
realm of the mind, they specialise in literature, dogma or science. The 
ball, symbol, almost, by its universality and smor^h roundness of the globe 
itself, plays its part in the Burmese university. But the ball game played 
there is individualistic, spectacular and needs the intervention between the 
player and the object of no weapon of wood or metal. For the delight 
of the Prince, an exhibition of the Burmese ball game was given by several 
Burmese youths. It was an exhibilion unique and astounding, the last 
word in agile contortionism. Tlie youths threw the ball in the air and 
kept it bounding and bouncing without allowing it to touch the ground 
again. With incredible twists and turns they caught the descending sphere 
now with their haunch, now with their knee, their head, their shoulders, 
their elbows. ^ They seemed to possess more than the dexterity of the lady 
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vru the upect of the pretty little Burmese women. Perhaps this due 
to the perfect unanimity with which they made for llie ices, from which 
it probably became very dilHcult to detach them. After ten minutes of 
bumping and being bumped, of treading on toea and being trodden upon. 
1 retired to a little backwater whence 1 migld view the main stream. 
But even from here 1 was unable, if 1 may be permitted to mix my 
tnetapboTs. to see the trees for tbe wood. Somewbere'. I was told, ibete 
moved about the cx-Queen of Burma. Somewhere also 1 presume there 
moved about H. R. H. Out 1 took them both on trust, for I did not see 
them and contrived to beat a clever retreat before the immense stream 
of humanity began to move back to its source. 

In these days when the fashions and foibles of Trlmalchio and 
Petronius are no longer popular, when pearls (except in America) are no 
longer dissolved in the soup, and when dishes are no longer esteemed in 
proportion to the distance which their constituent elements have travelled, 
there is little to be said about a ditmet. There remains only to record 
that H. R. H. cofuumed his 48ih Indian dirmer at the Pegu Club. There 
^'as in it the usual proportion of carho hydrates, calories and proteins. 

The dance at the Gymkhana was not as crowded as the garden party, 
but (t was crowded enough in all conscience. His Royal Highness, how- 
ever, who had by that time elaborated a special technique for packed 
floors, appeared to enjoy himself vastly. 

Tbe most remarkable thing about Rangoon on January 4 was tbe 
weather. The breeze which usually prevails at the beginning of the year 
and tnakes the term ‘*cold weather" sometlung more than a polite con- 
cession to the calendar, steadily refused to rise. Consequently, we 
sweltered all day in tonid heat. But the Prince seemed to be impervious 
to the rigours of climate. In the morning he played two polo matches, 
^ach of six chukkers and each very hard-going games. They were more 
than Interesting to the stranger to Burma; they were amusing. For the 
ponies used stood little more than thirteen bands. Evidently horse flesh 
in Burma does not run to lankiness; it tends to a squat compactness, a 
tendency almost comically reiterated at the races in the afternoon. 

The Burmese pony is not at ita best in races. Brushed, combed and 
made respectable, it seems out of its elemetU, which is assuredly rough 
broken country and a rider about six feet in height and scaling fifteen 
stone. In diese conditions it can really show its mettle. It will amble 
for thirty miles, reduce its rider to the ultimate degree of saddle weariness, 
and itself walk into its stable apparently as fresh and hearty as when it 
began. Also, one misses at the races the weird harness in which it is 
usually ridden, for then the regulation pigskin and leather replace the 
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typical half hoop of bamboo wound round with bright wool, which u used 
for a rein, and the wooden cradls that is the saddle; and the loop^ thong 
through which the Burmese rider slicks precariously his big toe yieli pl^ 
to the orthodox metal stirrup. SUU, even out of th^ natural slate, 
they provided His Royal Highness and the crowd of race-goers wita 
excellent sport. . . 

The Prince arrived on the racCH^urse about half past ^ce, m 
to .ce the fourth race. NeeJ 1 .ay that he wa. 

ovation? Those in a pcition to Imow toU me Aat he W ^ 
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1 discerned among the crowds beyond the rails had come 
fancy, nor yet the stream of people who eft the f “^lle 

accomplished what they came ro do winch w^ to ^ 

Prince It could not be that they had all lost aU therr money at preenau' 

the same time. , . . . \fanda- 

On January d, the Prince left Rangoon for a two 
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lay in the heat of the afternoon of January a crowd of 
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perhaps surpassed the charms of the Rangoon reception pavilion. Such is 
the power of successful emulation- That, however, more or less by the way. 
The point is the cheers and the shouts and especially the people who 
cheered and shouted. They were all that is Burma. In the farthest 
comers were the boiugeois — grain and vegetable vendors, silversmith and 
lacquer makers, toy and silk merchants, complacent in the knowledge of 
great possessions. Nearer, together in a block, were hundreds of Burmese 
ladies in glowing silk petticoats and spotless Jackets, and by their side, 
dressed almost indistinguishahly, ihw men (olk^ Strange to such a sceire 
and a trifle bewildered by it were warriors from the north, with plumes for 
a headdress and accoutrements of a past epoch. Chirrs from the Western 
Hills, Shans from the East, ICachitvs from the North, Chinese from the 
half explored inland borders, Sikhs. Gurkhas. Madrassis — all these were 
to be seen among the two thousand within the panda], and were but the 
clues to the maze of folk that waited outside. 

The formal words of welcome appropriately were spoken by a Burmese 
gentleman of distinguished position. More appropriately still, they were 
spoken in the tongue of the country. Engliiri) has a great advanuge in 
being understood by inflnitely more people than Burmese. But what a 
trifle that is when one comes to sound I Never could the tongue of Shakes* 
peare and Milton compete with those wonderful gutturals, these infinite 
modulations, those outlandish clickings in the throat and those lingering 
singing vowels which drifted, through the pandal on this afternoon. 
They seemed to be an interminable lullaby of some magic mantra. 
When the Prince came to reply and tender his thanks for Mandalay's 
welcome—hls reply was our fost intimation of the manua’s meaning — we 
seemed to have come from a world of eitchantment to a world of reality. 
wh«e sounds have meaning and words have sense. 

Amidst a storm of cheering, renewed, sustained and swelling, the 
Prince walked down the central aisle of the pandal to a waiting car in 
which he drove slowly to Government House. I drove about a hundred 
yards behind. But it was not too far for the shouts and the cheering to 
reach my ears. Indeed, half a mile were rtot too far for them to carry. 
But it was not the joyous noise nor the laughing faces not the marsKaQ^ 
rows of school children who reinforced their tiny voices with morutrous 
flags; it was not the gor g eous silks itor the smiling slanted eyes nor yet the 
distant gleam of pagoda tops that convinced us that we were witnessing a 
Burmese welcome. That came when we really saw, most of us for the 
first time, a group of girls in colours that would tnake an artist impotently 
yeam^their hair decked with flowers, all sucking "whacking white 
chaoou.'- Then it was that we knew our road had really led us to Mandalay. 
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“Y^, they look very pretty, but they will be no damn good in a year 
or two. Thui to me a hard btticn Major on the parade ground during our 
Ural morning in Mandalay. The occasion was a review of the troops in 
Upper Burma held by the Prince. The remark was made in response to 
murmured admiration of a British regiment swinging past the saluting 
base in beautiful line of companies. He proceeded to elucidation. *1 
have seen it so often. I have met regiment after regiment at the frontier 
whic!) has come from service in Burma. They are all like girls on their 
hrst long trip from home, all pining to be back again, all rotten with home- 
sickness. They are soft. Burma is in their bones. They long to gel 
back to it and they witl hate every station and every job of work till they 
do get back.'* A grisly picture this: fatty degeneration of the British 
Army’s morale I Hard to credit, also, by any who saw the troops parade 
on this day. 

Yet it needs only a day or two in the country and it may penetrate tie 
spirit of the stranger resident and soften his fibre. The sheer force of 
universal example is bound to cnunble his resistances in time. In a land 
where the indigenous peoples are like the ■ lotus eaters, where dolcc for 
nientc is the aim of existence, it is and must be difficult to remain k^ 
edged and tough, like tempered steel. A land which, has rais^ countless 
fanes for a creed which exalts not moral energ>’ but passive righteoume* 
and makes of righteousness a steepening ladder leading at the summit w 
the dreaming nothingness, of Nirvana, cannot be good for an active so • 
Watch the Burman in his daily life. See him loiter along the j ? * 
by a gaudy parasol, dreamily puffing a vast cheroot, his mind a b _ 
spinning iridescenti fantasies. Search out his occupation — it is dime 
find. He seems to revolve in prayerful circle round a pagoda, confen 
that another day is passing downstream i to eternity. 

His ambitions are not as ours are. Not that he has not tried 
and the Ilber 2 d professions, but it is evident that his heart ’* 

You may coimt upon your ten fingers the numbers of the Bumwu 
have achieved eminence in trade and industry, who have become ^ 
lawyers, or who have established claims by modem standards to 
ing merit in the arts of public life. It is no accident that the 
activities of the country are carried on for the most part w«h or« ^ 
Englishmen. Chinamen, Indians — in the seals of the mighty. 
logical result of the Burmese way of life. Yet there is a 
tion in the typical passivity of the country, and it ucs in t «. 
observers have described the Burmese as a nation of soioieri. yrjiich 
from their earliest years to wax; which brings me b«]c philo* 

was not a discussion of the relative merits of an active and a pa** 
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8ophy of life and eternity, but the army in Burma as it revealed itself at 
the Mandalay parade. 

One may leave the British units to took after themselves. They have 
survived and shaken oS worse menaces than the imminent delights of 
Nirvana. And one may go on to the Burman. As warrior he is an 
interesting and promising phenomenon. Though employed by the English 
as soldier only recently, he has proved h'unself an apt disdple of Mars. 
He is quick to learn, though indined to be careless, and has generously 
proved hU capabilities in the late war. [t seems a startling contradiction 
that this should be so. The whole of Buddhist China, with its long 
traditions of peace, rises up to show its impossibility, but the impossibility 
fades before the phrase that *‘in the clash of arms the laws speak not.” 
So, before the temple bell can be hung with assurance of its inviolability, 
the worshippers must carve out safety with the sword. Man is a warrior 
first, he is devotee and artist afterwards, and so it is that within the 
followers of Gautama Buddha there still lies latent the spark of warlike 
ardour to be fanned into flame when the need should arise. 

h has been observed by antbropolo^ts that the greatest faith in the 
potency of the Goddess Chance is displayed among the contemplative races 
of manlund. Need one, therefore, be surprised to find that the Burman, 
in the intervals of acquiring merit, g^vea rein to a congenita) tendency to 
gambling? The tendency finds many outlets, which have brought in the 
past the sweat of horror to the brow of a distraaed Government. For the 
gambling does not stop there. It goes on to quarrelling and bloody 
vendetta. So it grows in unpopularity with the Covemmenl, wluch has 
suppressed, not without difficulty, its more unsavoury varieties and results. 
But the instinct still has iU chaiuiels of expression. Among them U bet* 
ting on the results of races. Any race will do, foot, horse, bullock or 
goat, provided there is a contest and the Goddess Chance may be wooed. 

On this afternoon at Mandalay it happened to be carts. Strictly 
speaking the cart races were no part of the Princely programme, but they 
were arranged in h>s honour and, on the promise of entertainment, I 
attended. The promise was wuredly fulfilled. The racing was not as 
we understand it. The course was a beaten earthen track under the 
shadow of the old fort walb, flanked by the straight nbbon of the ancient 
moat. Down its middle ran a cotton thread marking off one track from the 
other, for, be it understood, the race is a duel, man against man, oxen 
against oxen. Yes, oxen, not horses. To inhabitants of an Indian 
presidency town the notion of oxen — those sleepy beasts which cumber the 
highways and confuse the trafic— actually attempting to emulate the 
achievements of throughbred horseflesh is grotesque. Yet it is so, and 
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they uc no m^=an ptrlormir.. They tear alonj, whooped on and heart 
emocked by iheir iivera, M n apeed wbieh would lake one anywhere 
next to no time. They are not ejesanl, their gait ia lumbering, and the ti 
howling llgiirca atraddling the light bamboo cart, which huillea behind t 
animala, are poor imilatioiu of j|ie claasic charioteer*. But they add vast 
to that diminishing quantity, the gaiety of nations. 

The local turf club, so to spcaic. were charmingly polite and gave i 
every opportunity of viewing the races, no smaU privilege in the midst « 
a seething mob of excited gamblers, and they took care to show and ei 
plain the neat little arrangement at the winning post which substitute 
mechanical evidence for human judgment in the decision of the winna 
The races I saw were easy victories for one of the contestants, but in i 
close race the contrivance must be invaluable. The principle Is ih* 
removal by the winning cart of a thole pin, which releases a' Uttle signal 
arm indicating which cart has passed the winning post first. A people 
capable of such ingenuity ought to be capable of much. 

It is not good for man that he should in over*weenmg conceit of hi* 
wisdom and attainments forget bis own babyhood. Lest we forget, as ever 
watchful Providence has left in secluded portions of the earth patches of 
aboriginal humanity to remind us that once we were as they are, that owe 
we painted ourselves with woad, that once we danced round the sacrinW" 
fire and made savoury offering to strange gods. Rarely does one meet with 
these vestigial elements of humanity. Less rarely the rumour of them 
penetrate our consciousness and perplexes our complacent talk of huoiao 
progress. Burma, as we know, was and is a civilisation raised on 


powerful creed. It was a land of peasants and traders over wlu(^ 


king and a court. The king and the court have gone, but taa’sesty 
pomp are still vindicated by a Lieutenant-Governor and his entourege- 
Yet on the outskirts of Burma, among its northern, inaccessible 
and glens, there still dwell folk whose habiu and customs have at 
travel before they reach even the inn where dwelt die Israelitish pa n . 
They till the soil, they have domesticated animals, they bury . 
and they drink fermented liquors. But they have less it as * 

They hunt their enemy that they may cut off his head and wear 
trophy. They see in the thunder and the torrent. 

rushing wind, malignant spirits whose hate is elemal, bu m Golden 

with offerings. Occasion jly they dimly look to the concep w 
Age in the worship of ancealms whom they wnceive to j^^nc*** 

slattu-e'of their own generation. Generally their mmw wbete®^ 

, 1 . ? :« j W.nrtnMS. m testimon/ . 


siaiurc 04 uim — . . ^ 

Yet a crude and hearty joy- illumines their ,jjey revel in 


they dance and sing, they c o n c o c t and enact i 
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the manner ot a lord mayoral banquet and tbey mimic with ingenious 
fidelity the aspects and the cries ol the animals with which nature has 
made them acquainted. Their name is legion. But when one has said 
Shans one has given a name wluch embraces their infinite variety and 
clearly marks them out on the list of mankind. 

Some hundreds of these, each contingent in the care of the tribal chief, 
came to Mandalay in order to deck a princely holiday. Some two miles 
from the walls of the Fort they made their encampment, rude huts raised 
on piles beside a ditch or a small stream. Within or rather adjacent to 
the camp was the arena wherein was to be enacted the pageant of the 
tribes. Tins was plainly the product of other than aboriginal minds and 
handicraft. Typically Burmese were the foliated arches, the lavish gold 
hues and the pervasive fretted screens. More typically Burmese were the 
latticed bamboo fences which of old were the divinity that hedged the 
kings from the gaze of the vulgar throng. On pain of death was it that 
a man of low degree raised his head above their top. To escape death 
he must remtun cowering and crouching behind them, an attitude con- 
ducive to that humility of soul which all tyrants have found so refreshing. 

But there was nothing Burmese about a wide enclosure at the side of 
the arena. Therein was penned a crowd of beings which seemed to be 
the phantasmagoria that pass before the vision of a brain-fevered man. 
Grant them reality and they might have been the discarded dragons of a 
Drury Lane pantomime, or the demi-gods and half men who stride across 
a Wagnerian opera. Certainly they were not reality. There they 
squatted just like a mad tea party in Wonderland. 1 approached. They 
moved. They quarrelled in simulated savagery, chattering and grunt- 
mg, squeaking and groaning. 1 understood. It was the tribesmen's 
playful realisation of the impulse of (he exhibitionist complex. 

Leaving aside psycho-analysis. let us at mice say. that it was a glorious, 
grotesque caricature of the animals familiar to them. They had taken 
upon themselves the shapes of gnus, xebecs, yaks, llamas, tigers, 
panthers elephants, buffaloes, peacocks, chanleclers and the despled 
Dpon the shapes they had expended their imagination till, with 
red beady eyes, with fleece fleecier than the white clouds at evening, with 
mouths that yawned cavernously in shapes which no mouth hu ever as- 
sumed since the Saurians left the earth, with whiskers that wiggled like 
an anxious flea, with colours that would have made a chameleon always 
CTeen with envy, and with dazed, wandering gait that never before covered 
me ground, they made of them farcical monstrous beings that first made 
one giggle, then laugh, then hold the sides in splitting merriment. 

And when they came to pass before the eyes of the Prince, each wild 
and woolly animal accompanied by unearthly musicians and mentors who 
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egged them on to greater and more ludicrous vmthlngt, when the yak. 
whose fore and hinder ports had revelled in an ecstasy of cootortiozusm 
nearly came in pieces through the exuberance of its own sinuosity, when 
the elephant jazzed and lolloped clumsily to the thin music which floated 
in the air. when the bu^alo charged his keepers and rolled them put flat, 
and when the xebec or the gnu— 1 forget which— grew tired of the eccM- 
tric behaviour of his hindquarters and seized him bodily and carried him 
pick*a>back round the arena, the Prince and the thousands of onlookers 
rocked in inextinguishable laughter. 

But their ability in farce was not all the tribesmen had to show us- 
Their art has more serious aspects. They dance and sing. As to d<^* 
Ing, the dancing of the 0»sack tribes, which is capable of robust 
aestheticism, pleases more than that of the Shans. Still, maiu 

festation of energy has its interest and even the crudest of shuffling an 
hopping, swaying and turning, is at least more difficult than mer J 
standing still or walking. As to the Shans* music, vocal and 
al, it is pleasing without being ambitious. They axe content wr 
three notes. Instrumentally they produce them with vast 
with, in the highest devdopmenl, feeble-ten^ reeds. _ 

deluded band which smote bamboos of varying len^. j ^ 

incredibly modest whine, might have been drowned if a mosqui o 


much as whispered to its male. 

The dancing procession of the tribes reached its apogee w “ 
beautiful ladies of the Padaungs passed before \he view. . 

“Heathen Chinese," the dress of these ladies m pec^M an u» 
cular. They wear a neck band of br^ tubing which 
to twenty-five coils according to the age of woman. 
about one quarter of an inch in dimeter. The growing ^ 
wear this ornament as early as possible and i ihe neck 

grows. The object of the ornament, one is told, is to 
as much as possible, a long neck bdng a mark of J ^ by some 

explanation. I feel sure that the honid « the 

jealous Padaung husband who had found his decided to 

Americans say. in "rubb« n«k at some eye could 

confine his wife* neck in bands of brass so ^ 
rove far and the practice grew by lU own menu. j^. 

it is vain to attempt coquettishness. As well might a paUen 


jaw seek to be eloquent. , cavorting of ^ 

Although we stayed f Ae dltfer^nt tribal 

aium.1. and thn various tnbal dan«. and In ^ ^ ^ 

mmical inarinmonl. and ihn tribomnn . .dna. of a waa . 
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cycle, we «licl not by any meana see tbe end of it. That occurred some 
time next morning and all the interval was spent in spiraling and chanting, 
in shuffling and whirling, in tireless repetition. The repose that came after 
was more than earned. It was trebly paid for. 

Arrangements were made to take the Prince up the Irrawady and 
show him the river which brings wealth to the plains of Burma. But he 
was unable to go : they bad packed bis days rather full of fuivctions. It 
is a pity to miss a trip on the river. The best and most enjoyable way of 
seeing Burma — it needs leisure — is to go as far as one pleases up die river 
on one of the Inawady Company's flotilla. A half-day's trip is possible 
from Mandalay. It is the trip done by all. the journey to Mindun. Going 
thither one sees the Irrawady serving man and fearing naught. If one 
goes in mid-year then the rivet is monarch of all one surveys. He has 
come down in floods from the hills. He has scorned the banks within 
which Nature seeks to contain him and has overflowed the flat country- 
side for miles on every side. A waste of waters, with trees thrusting 
forth draggled boles and luxuriant herbage and cottages looking like 
houseboats at anchor->^one does not see the lofty piles on which all houses 
on the Burmese plains are built— is all that meets the gaze. But in the 
cold weather, the river has a tamed and benevolent look. He flows 
tranquilly between his banks, along his appointed path and, though the 
banks are far apart, the river does not look monstrous. 

And he shows you the way of life of many Burmans. The Burmans 
of the city appear all at leisure. But the Burman o( the countryside 
toils as do other hinds. The occupatiotr of some we saw would seem 
incredible to anyone who had never seen or heard of the American 
lumberjacks. For weeks, even months on end. Burmese labourers make 
their homes on monster rafts. Some of the rafts we encountered on the 
journey to Mindun were acres wide. Lazily they .floated on the broad 
bosom of the river, frantic pygmie figures plying polo upon them with- 
out the least apparent effect on the quietly floating mass. In its midst 
were erected rude huts. 'Women performed the household duties and 
childiert played around with no consciousness evidently that a sudden 
break in the a raft nught send the kitchen adrift io a dllferent direction 
from the back parlour I 

One must go ashore at Mindun. if only to aland beneath the monster 
temple bell that is swung fiom a ^gantic beam set within a building. 
Tl«y daim for it that it is the second largest bell in the world. ITiis 
claim is made for many bells and when the claim is voiced, for which- 
ever bell, consolation for the second place is always oflered thus ”Of 
course this U a much finer bell than the great bell in the Kremlin That 
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13 ciQckcd. Thu .mg. true. Belter a table tlntinnabulator witbout Jaw 
thtm all the bells of bell with cracks ibercin, as Solomon might hate 
written. Legend attaches to the Minditn bell. 1 believe that they have 
a different legend for every visitor. But the legend 1 have adopted for my 
own use concerns an invading army, the rousing of the countryside by the 
tolling of the bell, the defeat of the defending forces, the hasty flight from 
the temple by the priests, the herculean eflorts which enabled the bell to 
be tumbled into the river and its eventual rescue from its watery grave. 
Needless to say, the bell came up ringing wet. 

The garden party on the last afternoon of the Mandalay Visit turned 
out to be a tnagnifleient water fete. A more charming venue could not be 
imagineds Beneath the crenellated walls of Government House long 
rectangular strips of lawn, divided at Intervals by pathways, slope gently 
to the edge of the waters of the moat. The house itself, an old time 
palace of teak, is the veritable building from which the Chinese maiden 
of the willow pattern escapes with her fover, and farther down, atithoeJ 
like the top hilf of a hexagon, is the bridge over which the lovers mw* 
in painted flight to all eternity. Of the distinguished crowd who thronged 
the lawns I saw little, so lost was 1 in admiration of the wonderful clothes 
of some of the chiefs from the north. Especially so in the case ^ 
terrific fellow who bore upon hU head a tinkling bowl of brass from which 
shot up to the heavens a slender shining pinnacle. From this thq^ tell ^ 
usually depends a tiny peal of bells. But that evidently is reserved 
greater occasions. Still he was gorgeous enough in all conscience and it 
was not surprising that several amateurs induced him to pose for them m 
the sunlight that his glories might be imaged in their albums. 


This, however, was a tiny vignette. The really massive picture w** 
furnished not by the guests at the party but by the populace who in 
of thousands thronged the farther bank of the moat. The purpose 
presence was two-fold — to see the Prince and to witnew ih^ 
spectacle, boat racing. The boat racing of the Burmese is imique.^ ^ 
the boats themselves. In them is no laborious calculation of 
balance, nor any fittings of beautifully planed planks. 
cd each one of them from great teak logs. They arc hacked an „ 
and tapered and carved until they bear resemblance to som 
is not quite a savage war canoe and sometliing less than * ® 

The boat is packed with rowers who swing their paddles » 
and rhythmic stroke, keeping time the while with a wild, unm^i ^ 
But it is in a race, boat against boat and crew against crew, put 

seen at their best. Their teeth are set so tlmt the The 

muffled and harsh. The energy of titans is in the paddle s 
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sweat gleams bright against the riark sheen oi their bodies. And as they 
near the winning post, prow in line vridi prow, howled on by their 
supporters on the hank, a band starioned in a little pavilion bursts forth 
into rapturious noise, exciting the rowers to expend the last oimce of their 
energies. 

Even more thrilling, certainly a finer spectacle than the other, is the 
boat race rowed in quite a di^erent boat and in quite a different manner. 
Here the rowers, who are women, seize the paddle with one hand. With 
the other they hold a rail which runs down the boat's middle. Round the 
paddle they twine the outer leg and so smite the water. As can he easily 
imagined the leverage on the water is tremendous. The only disadvant- 
age is that the stroke causes such a flurry in the water that gallons are 
shipped in every few yards. True, a wretched wight ciotiches within the 
belly of the boat and hails like fury. But 1 should think in a close race 
it is somet'unes a question of which boat is to remain unswamped before 
the winning post is reached. Berides witnessing a couple of races the 
Prince met and conversed with about fifty Indian and Burmese officers 
who were present at the party. 

The Royal party left Mandalay on its return journey to Rangoon at 
night after dinner. 

The Prince arrived again in Rangoon on Sunday evening. As far 
as I could see he must have had % wonderful send off from the inhahi' 
tants of Mandalay. The hour was tong past that at which the Butman 
usually tetites to rest, yet many thousands had gathered near the station 
and on the toads flanking the first half mile or so of the railway in eagei 
anricipation of the Royal train passing. By daylight we saw that every 
station passed sheltered groups of Butmans who had not had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Prince go by on his journey to MandaIay~-on the up- 
ward journey these stations were passed at night. At the stariona at 
which the Prince was to stop, no matter for how short a space, there 
were found representatives of the people, as many as the platfonn could 
accommodate, and charming groups of laughing chattering children. 

In respotue to a request, made by several of Rangoon's leading 
citizens, the arrival of the Prince at Rangoon was made public iiutead of 
private as originally arranged. Admission was given to the station, 
actually on to the platfonn. where the Royal train was to draw up, a 
privilege which was eagerly used and resulted in s serried mass of 
humanity behind the red carpet on the platform. Such late comers, and 
they were many, who had failed to gain admission to the station, had to 
seek what accommodation they cocdd find In the station yard. These 
and the crowds who lined the route cheered the Prince heartily on his 
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UnguUhed upon the Nile or that of the Roman Empress Claudia receiving 
the homage of patrician courtiers. 

Down the lahe for a mile the barge was diavm, the noise of the 
drums and the music and the singing of the boatmen overwhelmed and 
drowned by the shouts and the cheers of the people on the banbs. So 
eager were these to view the Prince that the rear ranks pressed heavily 
forward, heedless of the chance of a ducking which menaced the ranks on 
the water's edge. And as the harge turned and came slowly along the 
farther bank, now gleaming in the sunlight, now a dark mass in the heavy 
shade of trees from projecting promontories, and again concealed by an 
mlervening island, the packed onlookers, whose brilliant robes in the 
bright light looked like flowers upon a sloping garden, waved and 
huzzaed, and as 1 saw it through binoculars smote each other heartily on 
the back as who should say “This is the goods, the real goods, and no' 
thing but the goods.*' The traditional attitude of Burmans towards any 
of the royal blood is one of eelf-eflaclng humility, silent and prayerful. 
But they leam rapidly, and they have readily exchanged the gloom of 
aervility for joyous acclamation. 

The Prince when he landed from the barge waited to see a race 
rowed and then witnessed a few bouts of Burmese boxing which had 
been arranged in an adjacent ring. Thus far the Marquis of Queensbeny 
is unknown in Burma. All things are legitimate to a Burman boxer. 
He may kick, he may smite with the hands or jab with the elbows, or 
seek to wind his opponent with his knees. He may even tickle— if he 
has time. In the result a glorious, ridiculous, scrambling rough-and- 
tumble ensues. Whoever is knocked down first is adjudged the loser. 
As far as 1 can see, the soundest tactics are to keep a respectful distance 
o3, try to induce your oppenent to kick you. then seize his leg and pull 
hard. He falls ignobly, and the palm and the laurels are yours. The 
Prince and the other spectators laughed heartily at the antics of the 
boxers. They looked so vrildly ferocious and hloodlhiisty. But the 
result of all the leaping and smashing were as if a pair of sucking doves 
had had words over the matutinal worm. A vast crowd on the road 
outside the enclosure — barely controlled by the police, such was its 
eagerness — gave the Prince a roagntficeiil send off as he left for Govem- 
metit House. 

At night the F*rince drove round to see the Lakes lit by illuminations. 
On the Great Lake the boats, festooned with lanterns, moved like fireflies 
upon the water, while the fairy lamps in the trees “hung upon the cheek 
of night, like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear." 
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Two picluru obide [reih in ibe memoiy of the final acene* at lie 
nnco I dcpatlure on Tuesday morning— the seething crowds which 
came to the jetty and the stteeU adjacent to wave farewell, and the even 
vaster crowds that, for at least a mile of its length, lined the hauls of 
the l^ngoon river, and ehcered till their voices failed; then the halls 
ond the wharvei, and the compounds of the rice mills far downstream, 
from each of which, faint from distance, came the sound of farewell 
cheers; then, last sight of all, a dim purple haze marldng Rangoon city 
with a glorious ball of ruddy gold, splendidly gleaming, o’ertopping all. 





CHAPTER X. 

TiiE ArpROAat to Madras — A City or Distances— Historic Spots in 
T ia Fort— O uTBB£AK or Violence*. Vain attempt to mar the wel- 
COKE to hx Prlnce— Ceremony at tix University : Tix Presenta' 
TION OF KiULUTS TO PUNOITS— DaNCE AT -niE ADYAR ClUB— A DAY 

LN Uancalore. (January ih\6.) 


■ ADRAS enjoy* no auch rom&nltc approach from the sea a* 
fiomhay or Rangoon. There are no Ulanda ataning a 
heauliful roadstead Vthe emerald*. There is no !azily SoW' 

ing river whose conver^ng hanks are sWevm vrith rustic 

seltlemeni* before they give place to the appurtenances of 
modem commerce. One steam* through a haze wKich make* the 
sky and the vtatci one. Then suddenly a low flat coast-line, broken 
only by tree* and roofs dimly discernible rise* from the haze. 
Closet approach reveal* the masts and the funnels of shipping and the 
uninteresting pile of the Pott Trust buildings. And the haven the ship 
steams into is not a harbour such as could arouse poetic raptures. Wort 
painfully front the sea, the prim recisngtes made by the masonry have 
to be perpetually fought for against the encroaching waters. Its 
approaches are continually threatening to silt up ond only the most con* 
slant dredging keeps a pathway clear for shipping. On the whole the 
seaward approach to Madras is scarce worthy of the place that witnessed 
the early growth of British power in the country and the birth of a 
common cause between the English and the Indians which was finally 
to culminate in a common share in the destirries of the Empire. 


But beyond the shore, within the city, (here are a multitude of 
historic spots which recall the glories of the past to the pondering mind. 
The fort which has been taken and retaken, the church within its walls, full 
of memorial brasses and tablets to those who died in the far off days 
when British power was being consolidated and Kung precariously by a 
thread threatened by the sword of the French — these are fraught vrith 
memories. Truly the church contains sermons in stones. For there it 
it written what manner of life the men of those days lived. It was try- 
ing and hazardous. They knew not hovr to combat the discomforts and 
diseases incident to a life in the tropics. On every other tombstone one 
sees an inscription commemorating the hfe of someone cut off in his 
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heyday. Twenty-four wa* a good age at which to come to India. At 
twenty-six one died. If one reached forty-one was a veteran; at fifty a 
marvel to all one’s fellows. 

In Madras the old Uadilions are deep rooted and alive. There can 
he few cities in India which have retained in active use up to c 
present day so many of the buildings of the past and 
the characteristics of a departed epoch. The spaciousness of o 
is revealed in the city’s ample girth. Madras always wm a city ot ^ 

tances. It is so to-day. Most of the places you may desire to ge to 

at the back of beyond in relation to ones dwelling place. e 
arc compensations. Distance here spells light ^d air, Jf 

that wear almost the mien of an English park, bungalows m 
could swing a whole army of cals, embowered m groves “d a^ 
trees. But, just because of the evident charm of its rur p« • 
visitor to Madras fails to take it seriously as a city. It $pr 
eprawls about and affronts the compact urb^ty ^ 

knit civic communities. It is hke a made up W* 

finally and irrevocably grown out of his clothes leng. 

mind to thrust still farther out of his original garmenU his steaoiiy 

thening. broadening frame. miFreRlN arrived 

At the water gate of this Peter Pan arnong ci iw nurFEWN. di* 
i„ the early morning of January 13 C^n 

rVince was received by His &cellency to form "■ 

Willingdon. It is calculated in Madras that ^Knd y ^ 
soeiatlens for all manner of purpose. » more dl 

where else in India. Each of the ^jeome to *" 

of them, had expressed a desire to present an most 

Prince. Had their desires been m«. the P™“ u'oa anJ 

of his time in Madras listening to the eloquence of ^ 

thereto. But the claims were cut down ^ , ,|,0 President? 

-an address from the Mimicipalily. “ j „ reptesentin* 

Landholders- Association and an address ‘ ,o ia a slia®“* 

people of Madras, i-m of these “f 

erected on the landward side of the Por Cove» 

Prince replied to each. Then out mto the streets for tn 
ment House. ,i,e.,isand lined the ro^ 

Crowds amounting to at le~t » j to imP"" 

and cheered the Prince as he passed. Madr« took ^ „l„,t the ^ 

its crowds. And that after all ra what t„ndng e«et »>» 

ceres for.’ He would cheerfully P-™ „ „„,cd in ciiy 

and waved in India, every triumphal arch ever 
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every proud column that has ever pointed to the skyi in exchange for a 
contented loyal and welcoming folk. And that is what Madras showed 
us. With their cheers, their shouts and the waving of many flags, they 
gave him a welcome which siupassed easdy most he had thitherto ceceiv- 
ed and came within the same category as the Bombay and the Rangoon 
leceptions. 

There were a few shadows in the picture, but they did not endure 
long. For example, early in the motning of the Prince’s arrival a num- 
ber of Mahomedans gathered outside a mosque. There passed before 
them many people on their way to see the Prince. This did not seem 
good to the Mahomedans who were non-co-operators and, being vowed 
to peace, they promptly, as is the way of non-violent non-co-operation, 
seized stones and heaved them at the passers-by and Mt them with 
sticks. Retaliation followed and soon there arose a vivid scrap. The 
same thing occurred in other places, hut the violence was restricted, it never 
spread and it failed entirely to keep the people off the streets, its main 
intention. Later, however, there were (urthex outbreaks. About ten o'clock 
there was a large and riotous crowd in an open place beyond the wall of 
Government House which is called the Round Thana. probably from the 
band-stand like structure in the middle. This structure was variously 
decorated, but chiefly with a profusion of palms and other shrubs in pots. 
The crowd laid violent hands on these. They broke the pots, they threw 
the shards indiscriminately about and they cast the palms wildly into the 
air shouting the while the slogan of the apostle of their creed. A section 
of them made for the Elphinstone Onema with the intention of breaking 
into it and doing damage. Thej' were partially foiled, for stout iron 
gates were slammed against them and they had to rest content with 
wreaking their anger on the big notice boards outside. These they 
elamped on and broke and treated with insult. Their palm-sIinging and 
other activities were checked by a couple of mounted policemen who 
hustled them, not without injury to themselves, into a by-street. 

More serious was a later outbreak in much the same place. This 
time the mob had armed itself with stones and used them against every 
target which came iU way. Several motor cars with wind screens broken 
passed me and there were a few broken heads and bloody noses. Of 
more serious casualties there were none inflicted by the mob. When 
tired of desultory sharpshooting and of hitting unsuspecting citizens as 
they sat in their car# or gharries with sticks, the mob turned its attention 
to the Wellington Cinema. The head and front of this building's offend 
ing seemed to be that it had decorated its facade with flags and had 
advertised a special pTOgramme in honour the Prince. It was invad- 
ed, the bunting was tom down and trampled on, the windows were broken 
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and ihc slorc room wa* burat into. Films were taken out into the court- 
yard and were burned, electric lights and Citings were ruined beyond re- 
pair and only stout teak doors saved the cinema hall itself from being 
entered and destroyed. A few policemen struggled . ine^ectually with 
the mob and the military had to be called up. Then the mob ran like 
rabbits^ back to their burrows. They left behind one dead man. This 
was the sole casualty in the rioting, but, before rumour bad finished its 
work of embroidery, nearly the whole of the populace had been exter- 
minated. By Saturday the whole of the city was quiet although nervous 
tension was high. On Sunday, however, it was abundantly clear that 
the rowdies had repented of the evil of their ways wd that the brief dare 
of disorder had completely died down. 

During the early outbreak of rioting— of which he only heard later— 
the Prince was engaged in carrying out the functions arranged for him. 
He visited the Madras Legislative Council in the Council .Chamber in 
the Fort, listened to an address of loyalty and welcome and replied 
Jhereto. From the Fort he went on to the University Senate Hou»e. 
The function here was primarily an official ceremony, the object l^ia? 
to present k.hiUata to certain learned pundits— be it known that 
are a survival of the old imperial days when the Emperors, pleased with 
the learning displayed by the wise men at their Court, would confer 
them, as a mark of distinction, a scarf and a turban. The surwvw i* 
chiefly interesting in that it serves as a link between the ojd learning o 


India and the modem sciences and humanities. , 

More impressive than the official ceremony was the 
the university students. There were- five hummed of-mwe P* ' 
They represented all faculties — arts, science, medicine wd 
were as cheerful and intelligent a body of- young Indians 
found anywhere. As each guest entered the hall 
They cheered their professors, some of them and 

imagines, were prone to use the plough—and others wi 
decision — those obviously give an exanunee the l^e o 
So, by the time the Prince entered the hall, conducted i P ^ 
by the Chancellor, they were in excellent form and 8° ^ p„ lip. 
They pressed forward from their places.. The rear r^ nace of 
toe only becaiwe there were no chairs to stand on. * *P and 

minutes they cheered. The Prince smiled and nod e an fill 


minutes they cheered. The Prince smiled and nod * deliver b** 

it was only when the Vice-Chancellor, stepping forwar lapsed 

oration, held up an cxpostulatory hand that ^ey 8^'’®, ], outburst 

into an uneasy silence which was broken periodical y ^ j yl,* 
of cheering. Thus it was that the pick of young * 
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on iKe acnlimcnU expruted eatlier by tbe general body of ibe people. 

Apprebentions raited by tbe rioU or* Friday had. fortunately, no 
adverse effects on tbe numbers wbo attended the subsequent^ functions 
arranged in honour of the Piirjce. Thus, there was no diminudon of 
the numbers of tacc-goeti at Gtundy on Saturday. Rather were they 
enhanced. All the enclosures were packed and from all the enclosures 
came an equal volume of enthusiasm as the Prince drove in State down 
the course. Shortly after his arrival the Prince walked through the first 
and second enclosures. There the scares of Poona were le-enacted. 
The crowds pressed round him. making progress difiicult. They called 
to him indistinguishable greetings. They cheered and they shouted, 
seeking, it seemed, by the sheer force of their clamour to keep the Prince 
among them. Bulky policemen and smiling aides had much ado to 
secure a passage through the ezkcloaurcs (or the Prince, who was like to 
be engulfed by the good-humoured cheering crowd. 

The chief event was the race for the Prince of Wales* Cup. The 
little gods who watch over racing always contrived a fine race for the 
cups presented by the Prince to the Ittdian Turf Clubs. Madras was 
no exception, a splendid finish being the result of a well fought tace. 
For the rest, the races were a brilltaitt social function, decked by toilettes 
the most beautiful and the most ravishing and a perfect forest of "toppers.” 

After' the races the Prince was entertained by the Cosmopolitan Club, 
which is a social meeting place for members of all communities. The 
gathering thae was leptesentarive of the leading men of Madras. 
Several hundreds of the members thronged the club’s big reception hail. 
Immediately on arrival, when the necessary formalities of introduction 
had been completed, the Prince was conducted to the first fioor where 
he witnessed the paformance o( a shoA Indian drama. At night there 
was a banquet at Government House, followed by a delightful amateur 
variety "show" in the durbar halL 

Children have a hard time in this world. They are entirely at the 
beck and call of unsympatberie grown-up parents and teachers who re- 
gard them mostly iiv the light of intolerable nuisances to he borne with 
because of what they will become. Some day, perhaps, a Gari- 
baldi among children will arise and wring from reluctant parents and 
ethers in audiority over them a child's Magna Charta. In the mean- 
time. they must test content with ullei dependence and write in their 
copy books those beautiful maxims which enioin that they be seen and 
not heard and that they must obey and honour their parents’ behests 
no matter how firmly convinced they be of their utterly footling character. 
Even on a Royal visit, the chmn is Uttle loosened. The child is not 
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oi cv«v more savoury morels, Ke would not stay broadside on, persisting 
in edging away so that he always fronted the flowers, for ever hoping 
that he might get his teeth into them. But his floriverous tendencies 
were foiled and the flowers were finally presented. All the children 
went wild with enthusiasm as the Prince passed. They cheered shrilly 
and continuously and their cheers were taken up by great crowds who had 
gathered on the outer edges of the island or the toads beyond. Most. of 
the schools had something to show the Prince — pretty dancing in costume, 
singing and exercises. All had at least enthusiasm to offer. 

Later in the day the Prince reviewed on the tslaird and in the Fort 
the police, a battalion of the LeSnsters and ex-service men. The Leins* 
lets embody an Irish hull in that orginally they were a Canadian Regi- 
ment, becoming Irish by transmigration or some such trick. They were 
a hard-bitten lot, obwously in the pink of condition, fresh from the arduous 
task of reducing the rebellious Moplah country. 

The ex-servicemen's parade was both large and enthusiastic. The 
number on parade was close on four thousand, all Indians, many veterans 
and most of the,n decorated. As soon as His Royal Highness arrived, 
they began to cheer. They cheesed as he walked between the ranks and 
they were still cheering louder than ever, if it were possible, when he left. 
Fifteen minutes’ solid cheering is something to be proud of. 

The concluding days of the Prince’s visit to Madias were, on the 
whole, quiet. Polo at Cuindy occupied several afternoons. On Monday 
night there was a dance given by the Adyar CIu> . On Tuesday after* 
noon there were the races, which the Prince attended informally, and at 
night, before the visit ended in a blaze of fire-works, the Prince was the 
guest of the Madias Club at dinner. Of all these functions, perhaps the 
most pleasant was the dance at Adyar. The Club there enjoys a site un- 
surpassed by any other in India. Perched on the top of a bluff which 
slopes down to the broad and placid waters of the Adyar river and sur- 
rounded by well-wooded country which looks like an oak-studded English 
park, the pillars and the cupola of the club buildings are always things 
of beauty. They become, on a moonlight night, dream-like and ethereal 
in their loveliness. On the night of the dance, the Club committee sought 
to paint the lily. It was a daring but successful attempt. With festoons 
of cherry blossom, bougainvillea and wisteria and with a rich subdued 
iighling scheme of crimson and mauve they had bettered the best of 
nature. For three days they bad laboured, and their labours and the play 
of their artistic sensibilities produced a setting for a dance which could 
not have been more charming. The weather also, never very satisfactory 
in Madias, had decided to soule on the occauon. The of the 
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evening really <JjJ exist and was not merely a jacon de parler as a 
concision to the calendar. No wonder that there was the keenest desire 
on the part of the Club members to achieve tickets. No wonder that the 
oors of the three ball rooms were crowded until long after midnight and 
that ^ore than half the guests stayed till the last two-8tq> faded soWjr 
into God Save the King.** 

Air crystal clear and cool, distant hills, a wide undulating plain 
starred with trees from which peeped white walls and red roofs, and over 
all a filtered sunlight as in a Constable picture— these were one s first 
impressions of the approach to Bangalore on the morning of January 18. 
The heavy oppressive air, the dewsoaked heat, the illusive nocturnal 
coolness and the physical and spiritual languours of Madras seemed 
farther distant than the night's journey that separated them from u** 
There was temperate warmth, not heat. There seemed nothing tropical, 
no exuberance of shrubs or trees, no flamboyance of colour. OiJy ik* 
ceaseless harsh cawing of the crows spoke authendcaJIy of India. 

But if the climate was temperate, not so the enthusiasm of the people 
when the Prince drove among them. The share they look in the welcome 
given him was magnificent. Two miles separated the railway 
from the Residency. Every yard of it was packed with the folk of Ui* 
city. The wilier birds among them, determined, as it were, to get thetf 
money's worth, had taken up positions on the open ground ‘ which WM 
skirled on more than one side by the processional route. They wm^ 
long enough to see the Prince pass and to cheer him and then oS t™/ 
went, . belter skelter over the open space, to cut oS the procession an 
once more give the Prince greeting. 5Uil others, who desired to tee erta 
more, but whose humble lot in life did not entitle them to the 
passer of invitation cards, improvised grandstands of the trees an 
benches in Cubbon Park whence they were witnesses not owy ^ 
Prince in procession but also of the reading of the Municipal 
the Prince’s reply thereto. And how they cheered I ^!**”L'ch the 

xxon-co-operators to possess all the enthusiasm and devotion « 
country is capable looked singularly izuubstantial agaimt the wg 
and the ardour of the crowds at the arrival ceremonies in Bang • 

Later, when the Prince reviewed the troops in the station 
when he played polo, the people gave themselves an encore. 
they assembled round the parade ground and, when the Pnnee 
n perfect square was fenced with thousands of people. Cx^cr t” * 
because U was compact, not disused, the cheering cd these 
had the same undoubted fiavour of enthusiasm and joy " . | p 

greeting. There could be no doubt that Bangalore was intense^/ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A G^t So^ India State— Mvsore and Memories of Hyder Au ane 
iippoo Sultan— The Present Maharaja— Pageantry in the Wel- 
come TO TTO Prince— A Visit to Seringapatam— Famous Batoe 
f^CALLM— A Tragedy of the Jungle— Two Days in a Shooting 
Capture of a Herd of Wild Elephants. — (January 


LTHOUGH when you are in Bangalore you are within the 
boundaries of Mysore Slate, it is seldom that you realise it. 
Bangalore is so typically modem a product, so much is it* 
life bound up with the military station there, with the fact 
that it is the happy hunting ground of hundreds of warriors 
who have retired from the heat and turmoil of official life in 
British India, and with the fact that it is a charming health resort, that it* 
status as a city in a great Native State escapes one. So }t is that one must 
visit Mysore as well if one is to feel thoroughly convinced that a journey 
has been made to the State. 



The journey to the Capital city reveals some of the most Eseauti/ul 
tracts in Southern India. Mysore exports many things and reaps the 
legitimate rewards of its enterprise. But greater rewards still would come 
to it were it to export its scenery, which abounds not only in variety but 
apparently in neatly tabulated labelled species. Here, for instance, « 
thick jungle, all tangled undergrowth over-topped by lordly palms. Y<mder 
is a little nook such as comic poets describe as dingle dongle dell*. n«c 
is a sleepy canal, grey where the sua has not reached it, blujhing 
where the morning light falls. There, is a mere, the very haunt of la hi e 
dame tam mercl, with sedgy banks whence fly twilt silent bird*. ^ 
is rolling plain, pasture land evideatjy, with the hanked rectangle* I 
denote agriculture scarring the surface at precise interval*. And ” 
repetition of thick j'ungle, water flowing and still, and cultivated Ian 
Neatness and order, neatness and order. 


But the quiet smiling land which one secs from the train in 
stores within its bosom stirring memories of adventure and »uuc. m 
for ever «>««iviaigTl with the name of one of the most daring and 
adventurers that ever held sway la India. ' Internal dissensions in lh« • **'’ 
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fort. The family of Tippoo waa set aside and the Hindu dynasty 
restored under Krishna Raj Wodeyar, a child of three years, a grand-son 
of the prince deposed forty years before by Hyder Ali. The descend^ts 
of Tippoo were removed to Vellore, where they were liberally treated|but 
after the mutiny at the fort, in which they were believed to have been 
implicated, they were taken to Calcutta. Here they continued to reside as 
stipendiaries of the British Government until 1660, when a large suin wM 
capitalised as a provision for them and they were then absorbed m c 


general mass of the population. 

For a great part of the lime that ensued, the State was ruled under a 
British Commission, which came to an end in 1881. when i^ng pow 
were made over to the present Maharaja’s The mte P™ ^ 

Hi, Highness Maharaja Sir Sri Krishnaraja Woleyar ( 

Wadiyar is a Kanarese term meaning lord or iij 

G.B.E. His Highness was invested wiA '"''"S ^7“.’ S 

1902 and during the twenty years of hjs rule he ha, “W 

sound common sense and business capacty. SeverJ hotn. , 

are devoted by His Highness to the trans^tton of 

great deal of the remainder is taken up «>* pal«e 

In former days-the advance of yc^. does not , „„,„i.t, 

of field sports very easy— he was known a, a good whip ana 

a fearless rider to hounds, a polo and racquet, P’^t'lrimsell a perfon»« 

and a lover of music, both eastern and west^, being , p„t 

on the pianoforte of considerable sfaU. He , . y y. Sale 

interest fn horse-racing and has so revved this "P?" ^ 

that the Mysore Week is one of the peat la 

His Highness entertained the Prince from Qpital cl«y o" 

MonS^ of ■n-'Pr"" Bmgilam As in •!“ 

the morning of the 19th, af|er « -8^' „eame.. and or^ 
country surrounding so m the « y .„b.lanlial ho»e» 

"The streeu are broad and regular and thve . „eat md 

two or three storey, high wrU. t^aerf by the Ms"'’ 

thriving look, and the sanitation ha. been muii a ^ 

cipallty” Admirable summing "P' A mod [ of ■h' 

m^ei and orderly. No hint here of the ^d . y ,b. d« 

. , , ».,J cltinffeoM. of lh« ebb and Mow o» i — 


when Mysore warrea agau«b ^ jgM. cow- - 

of Hvder AU and Tippoo Sullan. were they to walK uy * ^ 
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ding but whicli experienced «o prosaic a rc-birlh in a lumber room wh 
the iiritish look Seringapalara. One hoped to see it participate in ll 
ceremonyi but the duzbor chaiz* were used. 

There was a banquet at Government House at night. The Maharaj 
wJjo js strictly orthodox, took no part therein, but came across from ti 
Palace in order to propose the toast of the Princes health, which he d 
in jm eloquent speech. One was reminded by the personnel of a larj 
section of the guests of the extensive Tnissionary and educational actividi 
that are carried on within the State by a devoted band of men and womei 

Travelling by motor ten miles from Mysore city the Prince visile 
Senngapatam on Friday. Seringapatam 1 Wonderful sesquipedalian 
How it sticks in the memory from earliest school-days I What visions c 
battles and dashing assaults, triumphs and heroic deaths does it not ca 
up J The way thither lies along a pleasant undulating road, lined wit 
banyans and tamarinds and mangoes with the blossoms appearing on them 
On either side is lush irrigated land showing the rice stubble or green will 
early sugar cane. The busy rural life of India goes on along it. Ow 
meets the homing kine and the husbandman laden with faggots or pro 
vender and shrill-voiced children driving before them unwilling assea 
heavily burdened. Through such scenes the motor rushes until, almosi 
it seems in the twinkling of an eye, it attains the bridge that spans the 
Cauvery and reaches the moat and ditch and ramparts that sentmel the 
seat of the Mahomedan usurpers* brief power.'* Quickly the path mounts 
(o a plateau and thereon is set the fortress that stiffened the power of the 
most formidable enemy, next to the Mahrallas, whom the British in India 
ever had to meet. 

Alas for the mutations of human destiny ! It is little now but a 
crumbling ruin; a fort whose parade grounds ring no more to the tramp of 
martial feel, whose walls and battlements yawn and sag in giant cracks, 
whose moat is filled not with water but with the stones which the walls, 
loo weary to bear them, discard ever more rapidly, and whose guard rooms 
and gates shelter not vigilant keen-eyed outposts but vagrant asses and 
ruminating kine. In the shelter of the ruins a feeble provincial life go« 
on — traders who supply the needs of the peasants and the careful hus 
man of the adjacent fields, who has built his hut near that of his fellow 
for the sake of companionship. For the rest, there is a giant temple at 
Juggernaut, whose car, draped on the occasion of the Prince s visit wa 
bedizened as if for the yearly festival, towered drunkenly beside |he gto'"* 
quo carvings of the temple gopmam. That is the modem shell of w a 
was once a busy place and became a landmark in history. 

But there still remain, tended with care and reverence, monuments to 
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iKe (G>me of iu pakl. White hnger po*U sind biat» t&bicU point the cn^ 
quiring wanderer (o the tpots where history was made- One may see the 
breach in the wall through which Baird led the storming party to the 
assault. Baird had been tliree and a half years in captivity within the 
walls of Seiingapalam. to one may imagine the exultatian which his hery 
temper experienced as he led his troops through the gap. Not that his 
temper required the stimulus of thoughts of sweet revenge. Was it not 
his mother who, on hearing that Hyder's prisoners were chained in pairs, 
exclaimed *‘Cuid help the man wha's chained tae oor Davie**? Beyond is 
the spot where Tippoo Sultan, wounded in the vain defence of the 
breached wall, was killed by the plundering hand of a soldier who coveted 
his jewelled sword belt. And beyond it again a decided linger post 
points to the Darya Daulat. Following the finger post, one comes to a 
broad low pavilion set in a delectable garden. Once the summer palace 
of *rippoa, it became, when the fort was captured, the residence of 
Wellesley. 

It repays Irupection. Outside, on the walls backing the verandah, 
^ere is painted an enormous battle-piece-~-an Indian artist's represenfa* 
tion of the battle of Polilore. The batile*piece is not exactly as Meissonier 
would have painted it. Childlike simplicity, complete ignorance of 
anatomy, and a very sketchy acquaintance with tactics are the main 
features. Every soldier, even when he is thrusting his sabre through his 
enemy’s gizzard, is obeying an unseen prompting to “eyes right,” The 
expression on the face of the dying warrior appears to be as blissful and 
satisfied as that on the features of his slayer. Reinforcements are brought 
up In such a way that they cannot pos«bly do aught but make confusion 
worse confounded, and elephants prandng hurriedly and comically towards 
the fray have only to take a single step forward and they will crush whole 
companies of men. A hollow square of red coats looks as if a push on 
the outside man would topple them like a house of cards, while within 
the square the General directing operations from a palanquin looks like 
Doctor Johnson on his way to his favourite coffee house. Assuredly it is 
magnificent, but it is not war. 

Within the building itself nothing remains to show human habitation. 
All the rooms, which open one into another and have indeed such a 
multitude of entrances and exits that they can scarcely claim the name of 
rooms, are empty, and echo loudly to the footsteps. But their walls speak 
and speak loudly. It is a pity that they say nothing in pulicular, nothing 
but decoration, endless decoration. Lotus' flowers, scrolls, mere coloured 
traceries, beginning nowhere and going nowhere, a multitude of neatly 
cut panels shaped each like a tiny gothic window and covered with fading 
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colout-UicM (orm .1.0 inlcior. Ono con imagino the coupon, of U.e 
room, opprm^ by llie elcrnal cxpreaitonleat palniina, ruibing for relief 
into the moonhi BarJcn where at IcMt he couW find »ifnplidty. 

Moti poignant •pot of «U in Seringapatam ha$ little connection with 
luitory. it !• only an old and empty bungalow, but it lelU a tale, a 
harrowing tale of devotion and grief, ^fany yeara ago there lived in the 
bungalow one Scott, an Engineer In the employ of the Covenunent of 
India. One^ morning he left home. All leemed to be as uiual. his wife 
welt, bia children welL But, when later in the day he returned, all war 
•ilcnt. No merry volcea greeted hta entrance within rhe garden, and when 
he entered the home he found lua wife and children dead. His over- 
whelming grief can only be imagiired. He buried them in the river which 
flows placidly post the foot of the bungalow garden and himself took 
horse and rode away. From that day to this he has never been heard of. 

For once the Covernrnent of India gave rein to sentiment and ordered 
that the bungalow of Scott should be kept just as it was left, the funuture 
all in order ond the floors ond walls clean, tmtil he should return. So it 
is done. The massive wooden bedsteads still stand in the bedrooms, a 
vast side board speaks eloquently of old world hospitality, and, most 
touching of all. a little spinet, the woodwork cracked and the wires 
j’ongling, rests pathetically in a comer of the drawing room. There are 
people who declare that Scott died in his bed in London many years after- 
wards. But why spoil a good story? One prefers to believe that he rode 
out into the j'ungle till first his horse, then he, fell exhausted and died. 

His Highness* enthusiasm for music was practically displayed at the 
palace on the night of the Prince’s return from the Seringapatam visit. 
The Prince and the numerous guests who were enjoying the hospitality 
the State were bidden to the palace for a conceit of Indian and English 
music. The cars of the guests sped along an illuminated avenue 
to the great door of the palace. On an upper gallery and within otc d 
the lofty palace state rooms sal at intervals groups of Indian musici^. 
Practically every Indian instrument now in use was represented, inc u _ g 
the delightful Jaltang, from which music is made in the simpl^t possi e 
manner by striking bowls of varying sizes filled with water in 
degrees. The conceit of English music was provided by a ''“3' ® 
little siring orchestra and an organist whose instrument was a fine pipe 


But the most notable thing of the evening was the lecepbon ncco 
to the Prince. The populace of the city had been given the en fee 
palace conityaid. They began to d,, 

time darkness fell, long before the advent of the Prince 
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courtyard was thronged with many thousands of Mysoreans. By far the 
greater number of them were women, most with babes in their arms. 
The Prince appeared, in company with the Maharaja, on the upper 
balconies of the palace. At once a swelling murmur came from the 
multitude. A sea of faces upturned shone in the bright light shed by the 
brilliantly illuminated palace. Women prostrated themselves and threw 
their arms wide in greeting. Others held their babes aloft as if imploring 
a blessing. And long after the Prince had gone into the inner rooms to 
listen to the Indian musicians the mtjtitude remained in the courtyard, 
faces anxiously upturned, lon^ng for another glimpse of the Prince's 
figure. Later, when he departed, the Prince was given a more modern 
greetiitg. The crowd surged round his car. cheering and salaaming, 
making progress at anything more than a foot pace impossible. 

Motoring for some fifty or more miles from Mysore to Karapur, the 
Hoyal Party spent Saturday and Sunday and most of Monday in the lap 
of nature. They lived a page or two from the Jungle Book. It began a 
couple of miles from the capital, for it is just about that point where the 
road shakes itself free of all the signs and tokens of sophistication and 
civilisation and stretches itself out into primeval India. But primeval 
In^, where the soil and its fruitfulness, seedtime and harvest, are the 
beginning and end of man's philosophy are not immune to the idea of 
Kingslup and Royalty. Every Hamlet, every small group of steadings 
worth the dignity of a name, sent forth ambassadors to convey greetings 
to the Prince. The young men for the most part were working in the 
fields. But the elders and children, and above all the women— most in 
indigo, a few in gayer plumage, all garlanded vritK flowers— provided a 
worthy and a vocal embassy. 

The courtesy and the veneiaUon of the peasants, however, were not 
the business of the day. Neither were the beautiful valleys athwart which 
the route rose and fell and which by their fertility, their lakes, and the 
encompassing purple of their hills reminded some of the travellers of the 
vales and scaurs of Westmoreland, others of the hills and glens of Scotland 
when the heather has gone. The purpose of the journey began to appear 
when cultivation ceased and gave place to the jungle — thick, dark, 
mysterious; the jungle where the rule of “nature red in tooth and claw" 
is disturbed only by the passage of the forest officer and his servants. It 
became plainer when the cars turned off the main road, climbed a hill, 
and came to where several tongas and nondescript wheeled vehicles were 
assembled. And it revealed itself completely when on the arc and the 
chord of a slightly cleared segment of a circle the outlines of machant 
appeared. 
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In My.oic, Ihcy ihool lige. from machan,. He melhod ha. iu 
advanlaec. «l lca.l. from the (iacr'a poi'nl of view. To .hoot the tiger 
from one of n narrowing circle of elephant. leave, him about a. much 
chance of ccapc a. ha. n murticrer in the conticmnerl cell. But in thick 
junj^Je wijh the raat)i$inen in macAan* ptaced af faiify wide intervals the 
tiger liM a cliance of breaking tiuough to freedom which Increases as the 
incapacity of the marksman grows. A!1 that apart, tiger shooting seems 
to be a vast deal of tack to a ha*porth of bread. 

Jolting along a jungle track over nullahs and ditches 
is g^ for^ the soul and the liver. There is mild excitement, too, in the 
hurried whispering, rhe allotment of stations, especially when one knows 
that the tiger crouches not a furlong oif iit the thicket. But thereafter 
tedium reigns for a space. The whoops and howls of the beaters break 
the deathlike stillness of the Jungle pctio6lcaUy but in the intervals one 
has leisure to listen to the mellow ** Chonk ! Chonk 1 *' of the copper- 
smith bird, which, with the occasional Hurried clucking of a jungle fowl, 
is all that shows the teeming life of the forai to be dormant, not dead. 

At last, after an hour and a half of somnolence, the tiger, disturbed by. 
a more than usually determined hullabaloo, broke cover. He came out 
near the Prince’s rneehen. Half a minute’s tense excitement, a scarcely 
distinguishable tawny body rustling the tangled undergrowth, a few shots, 
a coughing roar or two, choked evidently by the rush of blood from the 
lungs, a last terrific Huny of the grasses in the death agony, and all is 
over. He was a fine beast, nine feet three from nose to tip, sleek and 
well fed. 

On Sunday the Prince witnessed the last stages of the kheddah opera- 
tions, that is, the capture of a herd of wild elephants. The early stages 
of the operations had been completed during the previous month, a 
lierd wandering about, plucking the branches from trees, or wallowing in 
within a twelve acre enclosure of jungle. Within the boundaries — a wide 
deep ditch and a stout stockade — of this enclosure they enjoyed a moi- 
fied liberty. From a lofty platform raised on tree trunks one glimpsed the 
Kerd wandering about plucking the branches from trees or wallowing in 
the pools. But when they were still, so thick were the undergrowth and 
the creepers, so broken the ground, so elusive the light filtered y . “ 
foliage of the trees, and so much has nature coloured the animals hStt 
massive rocks, that it is next to impossible to see them. 

A bugle gives the signal for the start and at once the koomK‘es, tne 
decoy elephante, each with a mahout and a epcarsman. or a man aimed 
with a gun on his back, move out of ther concealment. They scclc to 
drive the herd before them, aided by shouting, the noise of bioitxro 
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appera, the firing of guns and shrill cacophonies from trumpets. But the 
er IS not easy to deal with. For one thing, it contains two or three 
cows w :ch have been through the hoop before and have escaped from 
captivity. Again and again, led by the gamely fighting tusker, they 
. \ J^'^sh the encircling ^oom^ies and steadfastly refuse to enter the 

mviting funnel shaped opening which will lead them to a life of useful 
toil and comfort, 

Bui in Ih. end, bewildered by tbe noiee, haraired by small .hot, and 
L , ® herd makes a rush for the declivity which 

tliAi fk ° * 1 . * only comfortable spot in the jungle. Too late they realise 
c arching overhanging greenery they have passed under is a massive 
camo aged gate. Too late they realise that their companions are tame 
elephants, with businesslike men on their backs. Crash I The gale has 
^ ut, and freedom is a thing of the past. Then begins within the small 
circuar stockade a scene half comic, half pathetic. The captured 
e ep ants struggle against the ^oom^ies. They show temper. Tears of 
vexation corne to their eyes. They sulk like a human being. They 
themselves down on the ground. But they are 
final! * j L ^ calmness. They are hustled, kindly but firmly. And 
furth^* eubdued, they are roped and noosed and led away for 

^ ^*k****** domestication between two lame cousins, 
ihoof''^^ ^ odier sports to be had in the Mysore jungle than tiger 

iuneW^ watching the trapping of elephants. The bison haunts the 
need* 1 • V* * beast, shy as a deer and much more restless. It 

The Pr;« patience to come near enough a herd to get a shot, 

^^alr succm* * occasion, with 

inunedJat *’ • * himself was content with what the camp and its 

t(jjj .t * ^ttvirons had to offer — lawn tennis, riding and polo. Besides 
cast aTi* m^scer fishing. It is good sport and most of the visitors 
■pjjg j *** tumbling stream vvhere these monstrous fish abound, 

they ar nearly as much trouble as a well grown salmon, though 

landed* land. But when you have hooked and safely 

prey. St°'*d * ' ^ pride suffuses you. It is so truly monstrous a 

^Hed in ** ** ** ^ * well-grown man and its girth it great. 

‘ delirai^ „ 1 * >t makes good eating for a hungry appetite, but, for a 
c te, perhaps its flavour is on the coarse side. 

^cfl for *** Mysore City on the sJtemoon of the 23rd and 

which rrr^ riighl after a thoroughly agreeable five days in 

««mony was mostly in abeyance. 



CHAPTER xn. 

Ouframc HyDEHABAD-FEUDAUSM AND Modern Ideas-Arabs an 
Africans at the Court of F ormer Rulers — An Astonishin 

COWTRY-SIDE— The CAPtTAL ANI> SECUNDERABAD : ESGACING CONTRAST 

—A Review of Troops— Personal Rule Sc the New Ace.-.(Jan. 25-28; 


■ HERE is no doubt about it. Hyderabad is cKanging. It usee 
to be as recently as ten or twelve years ago the place ir 
India where barbaric picturesqueness was sure to be found. 
It was the last stronghold of Islam and mediasvalism. It 
was a model of the feudal system which wore itself out in 
Europe .six centuries ago. In the streets one could see the mame' 
lukes of the palace guard, tall Abyssinians, with thick lips and 
knowing grins. Lounging on the bridges were to be encountered groups 
of Arabs chattering interminably, aimlessly. They looked too indolent 
for action. But they needed caution in dealing with them. It was not 
for nothing that their belts were stuffed with faggots of daggers, that a 
chased pistol or two peeped ^om the folds of their robe, and that a long 
musket leaned against the parapet. Let a stranger treat them with too 
little respect, and like as not he would find himself struggling in the river 
below or on his way to the Elysian Fields, slit from gizzard to chine. 
And occasionally one met stately Arab chiefs, the descendants of one 
time refugees from a family vcndcUa or a political feud in Arabia, them* 
selves now feudal lords of the Nizam, who had given them sanctuary and 
welcome in the name of Allah. 


But times change. The Arab feudal lords die out. Their rctalneis, 
who once provided the State with inegufar troops, scarce equalled in 
valour anywhere, melt away like the snows of y^leryear. The ^^ing 
of arms in the streets is at least frowned upon, if it U not penal. Private 
vendetta has lost caste, and a solicitor's letter, not a thrust with a dagger, 
will ensue upon calumny of an Arab soldier. Pale ghost of its former 
self, the African guard still parades. But they are not the 
Abyssiniana of former days. These settled down and took unto them*, 
selves wives of the country, so that now their descendants only occasion- 
ally in their features show traces their paternal origin. 

Twenty years ago there were no bazaars in the whole of India whose 
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reputations were as bad as that of Hyderabad. An expedition to buy 
brass was an expedition indeed. The traveller went attended by an 
armed escort. Never a noble came into the ci^ but he was attended by a 
troop of mounted retainers, all armed to the teeth and not shy of a fight. 
It was an exact reflection of the last century of the Roman Republic when 
the representative of no great family dared go abroad without his follow* 
>ng of armed men and street brawls vrere commonplaces towards which 
few troubled to turn their heads. But now it is chastened. There are 
still nobles with armed escorts. There is still the petty land-owner who 
acts as his own escort, his belt stuffed with every weapon in the armoury. 
But on the occasion of a Royal visit they seem to keep far in the back- 
ground, or merge themselves with the troops of irregular foot and cavalry 
that take a legitimate part in the pageantry. And so it is safe for the 
wandering stranger to penetrate at wUl the bye-streets and the narrow 
alley-ways of the Nizam's Capital. 

Yet, though the city is changed, though it has partially capitulated to 
modernity and possesses a municipality and a conscience for drains and 
the width of its streets and bye-laws, though it yields to the latest ideas 
about administration, and though the city differs in many other respects 
horn that which a formes Prince of Wales saw sixteen, years ago, yet it 
trains at the threshold the same and will remain ”to the Iasi syllable 
of recorded time." 

Surely nowhere else in the world can there be such a countryside as 
^*^11 * traveller approaching Hyderabad in the morning. 

he sees a profusion of low hills and monstrous rocks, cast 
nonchalently about In every grotesque design and arabesque. Vast 
boulders huddle together to make a giant's castle. Yonder Nature, as if 
aping the art of man, has produced with grey black granite a perfect 
rectangle surmounted by a dome as smooth as chunam. Farther beyond. 

|o careless profusion, are scattered obelisks, walls, mushrooms, crenne- 
ated bastions, mere formless agglomerations, and uprights and cross bars. 

^ as if some young Titan had juggled with the mountains, and 
taking Stonehenge for a model had sought to bring art into a desert place. 

It was with a sense of bizarre contrast that one came from this grotes- 
tjue profusion into the midst of the ordered glory of an official Royal 
teception. The spick and span uniformity of the guard of honour, the 
•poUess white of the Nizam's chief officers, the Slate carriage and the 
horses, the variety in similarity of the different regiments which 
^cd the streets, the flags and the IriumpbsJ arches— all these seemed to 
, ® different world from (bat we had just emerged from. Yet 

ere lingered the dominant note. Outside there was careless disorder 
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and p;ofu»ion. Within there was ordered bounty— bountcousncss of 
pageantry, bounlcousncsi of troops, and above all bounteousness of 
the people. 

To esUmale a crowd under the most favourable of drcumatances is 
dimcult. To estimate it when it is thick as berries on a bush in one 
street and strung out like jewels on a necklace in another, when thoU" 
sands of it watch from house tops and thousands more are but eyes glued 
to peepholes in the purdah, and when fifteen thousand of it — this is the 
only certain number— are school children marshalled on an open space — 
to estimate such a crowd is a task fantasticaJIy impossible. 

The Prince drove in procession, accompanied by the Nizam, through 
the city s main street and acknowledged the enthusiasm and plaudits of 
the large crowd who had assembled to do him honour. The processional 
drive ended at the Faluknama Castle, perched on the top of a rugged 
blu0. Here it was that the Prince stayed during his jSve days’ visiL From 
the terrace whereon the castle is set— the castle itself a massive white pile 
in the Palladian mode— an incomparable view of the city and its surround- 
ings is to be had. The city below /ills a shaJloiv basin, girdled with trees. 
Glittering white houses and walls, painted balconies, the minars of a few 
mosques and. overtopping all, the towering outlines of the Char Minar. 
the gateway set in stately magnificence athivart the city's highway— all 
these sweep to the horizon in kaleidoscopic profusion. One sees the white 
ribbon of road leading to Secunderabad and the snowy walls and red roofs 
nesding among the trees of the cantonment. Far to the left are the craggy 
steeps on which is built Golconda Fort which defended for eight stubborn 
months the ancient capital of the Kulb dynasty against the Moghul a^ult. 
All round the fort and the ruins of the once proud city there is a region 
that seems to have been blasted by some curse. Everywhere is the utter- 
most barrenness. It is a repetition of the scenes at the threshold of the 
State, but without the rude efforts at symmetry. Tradition explains the 
profusion of boulders and loose rocky ground very simply; it is the dump- 
ing ground for all die refuse left over after the gods had completed their 
task of making the world. The pitiful barrenness seems to have stride^ 
them with remorse in the end for they have in some measure redeemed the 
wilderness by placing therein a wide placid lake that glitters amidst the 


surrounding barrenness like a great sapphire. 

Shortly, after the Prince had arrived at the Faluknama CasUe the usuai 
exchange of formal visits took place. His Exalted Highness calling fast 
on the Prince and the latter reluming the call after a short int^d. the 
visits were each characterised by the stately ceremomal and old-wmia 
courtesy peculiar to such occasions. But. by contrast, one could not tail 
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to note how modem, how European was llie aspect of the Nizam and his 
chief ofScials. The Nizam wore a simple light grey frock coat. He was 
as unlike the traditional oriental potentate as he well could be. The 
uniforms, both civil and military, of his otGcials and ministers were 
reminiscent more of Constantinople or even of some German State than 
of the East. The white frock-coats and gilt sword belts might have been 
the undress uniform of some Prussian regiment of guards. It needed a 
glance towards the eastern bazaars of the city to remind one that these 
cuemonies were taking place not in a European capital but in the premier 
Mahomedan state of India. 

At night there was a State banquet given at the Chow Mahalla 
Palace. Two hundred guests were entertained by the Nizam. It was 
the longest banquet of the tour — not in duration but in space. The 
banqueting chamber was long and straight and narrow, all the guests sat 
at one long table, a hundred on each side. One unfortunate result was 
that the speeches of the Prince and the Nizam were barely audible by 
either end of the table and the acoustics were not aided by the 
fans. In proposing the health of the Prince, the Nizam said that 
to ibe capital of the State was an event of profound gratification 
to him.^ Hyderabad had enjoyed a similar honour by the presence of two 
'oyal visitors who were now King Emperor and Queen Empress and to 
welcome the heir apparent to the British throne was an abiding pleasure 
Md a great honour. For more than a century his house has been in un- 
broken alliance with the British Empire, an alliance that had been marked 
•n moments of peril and danger by the closest lies of mutual service and 
usistance. The world-wide war was but one more test of the indissoluble 
bond existing between the Asifjah and the British Crown. To maintain 
^d perpetuate the traditions of that friendship and alliance was the duty 
he had inherited from his forefathers, and he asked the Prince to convey 
jo Their Majesties the assurance of his sincere and unalterable devotion. 

1 he gracious presence of His Royal Highness added to the warmth of 
those sentiments of affection he entertained for the Royal House. H.E.H. 
the Nizam paid a tribute to the charming personality of the Prince and 
said that the memory of that evening would ever remain an enduring 
recollection of the visit that was the source of joy and pride to him. 

The banquet had a rather striking prelude in the illuminations. One 
had noted earlier that the city streets were lined with wooden trellis, 
by night this burst forth in living twinkling flame as the oil cheragt hung 
upon the trellis were kindled, so that the whole roide became a wonderful 
avenue hedged with fire. Beyond the screen of flames, which threw a 
vivid dancing light on the foreground but cast the farther regioits Into 
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gloom, could be dimly discerned ihe city populace — grotesque, Kalf-Iit 
shadows who, none the less, beLed their ghostly appearance by the 
heartiness of their plaudits. The palace itself which has, by day, no 
mean claims to beauty, became ethereal in its network of lamps, on the 
one side soft crimson, on the other delicate green, and these, caught and 
mirrored in fountain basins and a placid pool, created a sense of mentor* 
able beauty. 


Six miles separate Hyderabad from Secunderabad, six miles in space. 
But there is all of six centuries between them in time and development. 
Hyderabad is throwing off many of its ag6~Iong characteristics, as has 
been noted. But it is still a city of the East and gives besides that 
peculiarly blind blank impression that is gained from acquaintanceship 
with till Mahomedan settlements. The narrow streets of all such are 
bordered with staring blind wails. The roofs on the top and fretted 
balconies assure you that they are houses. But the heavy wooden nail- 
studded doors do not suggest human intercourse and hospitality. The 
houses are dead to the street. It is within the courtyard, round which 
they are built and in which the women, jealously guarded from the bold 
eye of the stranger, take almost their only exercise that they are alive. 
Secret mystery is the prevailing note that a Moslem city strikes. So it is 
with Hyderabad. It is little else than a long straight street bordered by 
the blind walls of houses, which are broken occasionally by the more ez« 
tensive walls that shut in lovely gardens in which are set the town hou«* 
of some of the State's noblemen and high oiHcials. A few glittering 
minarets mark the presence of mosques. These and a college or two 
stand for architectural glory which does not shine brightly otherwise ex- 
cept in a few palaces. The bye-ways which lead off the long main street 
invite one by their promise of mystery. But the mystery remains when 
one has penetrated them and the doors abide seemingly ever-closed and 


the walls perpetually blank. 

Secunderabad is different in all respects. There la no cipse huddling 
of the buildings. It is typically the Indian canionmcnt. Everywhere 
within its boundaries one senses the initial presence of the army engineer, 
perpetually considering how to get the maximum of light and air for I c 
troops. Space at all costs— wide sueets, open spacM and gardens in 
abundance, good buildings, solid and suburban prosperity-^hesc ue tna 
impressions one gathers from a visit to Secunderabad. Primarily it ts 
miliuiy ctalrc. But the development of iudu.taal euletptue and com 
metce that the paat decade or two ha. witnaaed tn 
coutased the concenuauon there of a eonaideiahle huain^. 

Not ahoidd tho fact bo forjotten that the lailway, that pnmacy civil 
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force, has a headquarters there, the headquarters of the Nizam’s 
Guaianleed State Railway. 

On the morning of January 26 the Prince drove from Hyderabad to 
review the troops at Secunderabad garrison. The drive thither is markedly 
pleasant. After one’s car has passed the Residency the prospect opens 
out and the countryside, smiling and prosperous, is revealed. For part 
of its length, the road skirts a considerable lake, one of the chief scenic 
beauties of Hyderabad. A wide stretch of water, bordered by craggy 
banks which are crowned with white buildings that glitter brightly in the 
morning sim and cast their spotless reflections into the azure waters 
beneath, it is not only a thing of beauty but adds utility to its functions 
by keeping the air cool in the heat of the day. At mid-day near the lake 
there is always a movement of air and it is several degrees cooler than at 
any other spot in Hyderabad. Not that one troubled much about coolness 
on the morning when the Prince drove to the review of the troops. The 
air was sharp enough, in all conscience, and one was grateful to the early 
morning sunshine for the little warmth it diffused. When one had passed 
the lake a gateway, like an artdent castle keep, beneath whose arch paced 
a British sentry, warned one that the outskirts of Secunderabad had been 
reached. A mile or so beyond is the parade ground. It is not the usual 
dusty rectangle where one is accustomed to see troops manoeuvred. One 
of the largest, perhaps the largest in India, the Secunderabad parade 
ground consists of a wide expanse of rolling down to which only the need 
of the moment sets limits. On this ground were drawn up the troops for 
re«ew, to the number of 3.513. 

There were on parade the ^flh Cavalry Bngade, the Cavalry Brigade 
of the Hyderabad State troops, two batteries of Field Artillery, two in> 
complete battalions of British Infantry, a battalion of the Camatics, and 
armoured car, and hospital corps detachments. There was little remark- 
able about the parade, nor in these days, when heroism has proved itself 
to be world-wide and gallant deeds the commonplaces of warfare, about 
the units reviewed. Without doubt each one of them has In the last seven 
years wrought traditions which will die only when the army dies. 

But there was one unit which is pre-eminent even among the flower 
of heroism and gallantry. It is **L'* Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery. 
Somewhere in France in 1915 there chanced a foggy night. The mist 
was so thick that troops had only the faintest notion of their whereabouts. 
*rhe men of "L” battery bivouacked on the ipot where they had worked 
their guns all day. In the moming. when the fog had cleared, they woke 
up to discover that their friends had vattished into the blue. That there 
was in front of them no Infantry screen, but a battery of heavy Cermaa 
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guns which had somehow and noiselessly blundered thither in the night. 

The horse guns decided discretion to be the worse part of valour and 
stayed to argue things out. They worked like demons, keeping within 
range of the enemy, on whom they inBicted monstrous damage. But 
they themselves suffered also, and when they took themselves off at the 
end of the day there remained a wounded officer or so, four gunners, and 
a single workable gun. There also remained just a little in the future a 
couple of Victoria Crosses. 

Thus was the story told me in Secunderabad. As befits a battery 
with such tales in its annals, the guimers made a wonderful show. It is 
no discredit to the Cavalry, who rode and galloped like men, nor to the 
infantry, who swung past with IcLspiring precision, to say that as a spectacle 
they had to yield place to the horse guns. The manner in which they 
galloped past the Prince, going as the phrase has it, ’’Hell for leather,” 
practically in mathematically accurate aligiunent, was a sight for the gods. 
Certainly it thrilled the spectators. For as ode man they rose and cheered 
and shouted in wild enthusiasm. 

Among the spectators, of whom there was a great throng, the Prince's 
keen eyes discerned a large group of school children at the most distant 


end of the review ground. Before he left the ground he rode down to 
the children's end and gave them the opportunity so earnestly longed for, 
so enthusiastically seized, of saluting him. Later the Prince was the guest 
of the Commandant of the 4th Dragoon Guards at lunch, when no doubt 
there was between the host, who is an intemalional polo player, and the 
Royal guest much interchange of confidences about the game of games. 

As in other Indian States, so in Hyderabad the demands made on the 
Prince were not onerous. A great part of the time was left to fill 
his own discretion. Hyderabad embraces some of the finest slukar coimtry 
in India. The Prince's tastes, however, do not that way lie, and no ‘h^* 
was arranged for him. They are mainly equestiain. He can do ^ b** 
with a gun or a rifle, but he is happiest when, astride a horse, he can 
gallop across a bit of difficult country with a couple of hair-raising 
artfully lying in wait somewhere. Even happier is he on the polo field. 
Already a keen player before he left England, his keenness, and with it 
his skill, developed greatly in India. At many places he had an op^rtuni- 
ty of seeing some of the world's finest players at play. At alJ he ww 
able to put in some hours' playing himself and a g(^ -‘if- “ 

in Hyderabad was devoted to polo, the Fatek Maidan furnishing an 


cUen. ground. 


On. ennno. b. in Hyderabad long -irlunn (urming 
vino., of ponrnJ ru!.. Th. Inrg^l. met .mport.nl atd 
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State in ln<^a, Hyderabad cannot escape attention as some of the smaller 
and less important principalities can. But it emerges from any criticism 
levelled at it with credit. It enjoys in the first place unique advantages 
which are not possessed by other cranmunities of a like size. Its posidon 
as the ally of the British Government frees it from any fear of external 
aggression. It needs no navy. Tror^ are necessary only in a limited 
degree, first to fulfill the State's obligations according to the treaty of alli- 
ance and secondly, according to the discr^on of the ruler, for such free 
contributions towards the Empire's militaty might as may be deemed 
desirable. Anytlung beyond these numbers is maintained purely for 
ceremonial purposes. 

Thus, great revenues are released for purposes of social welfare and 
material development wUch principalities elsewhere in the world cannot 
hope to enjoy — so great a fraction of revenue must be devoted to defence. 
The opportunity for the most part has been wisely employed, industrial 
developmeivt proceeds apace. Coal, iion-oie and lime-stone ue found and 
are widely worked and will be more intensively exploited in the course of 
years. Recently, mica and manganese, the latter stimulated greatly by 
the needs of the war, have claimed attention. But the bulk of the people 
are still agriculturists— 'inany of them are uncivilised to a degree, some of 
the most primitive uibes in India bring found luiking in the hills and fast* 
nasses. Their condition compares very favourably with that of those in 
any other part of India. 

The Nizam is an absolute ruler*— there is a saying current in bit Capital 
that "not a leaf can fall in Hyderabad without his consent." He rules 
through his nunisters who ate chosen not for family reasons, still lest for 
religious, but with a sole view to ability in the discharge of their functions. 
Acquaintance with any of the Nizam’s chief servants makes one confess 
that the choice is usually excellent. In this regard, the exislance of a State 
such as Hyderabad within the confines of India opens up avenues to talent 
which are not open ui British India. It needs, or has needed— rimes change 
in British India — long years of hard service before a man. Indian or European, 
could aspire to the higher posts in the Executive. Out a man might find 
himself Prime Minister in Hyderabad bef<ve he had completed his third 
decade. It has always been a lure for tbe taletvltd Indian and the toll of 
distinguished State servants includes many names of Indians who have not 
been natives of the Stale. It thus retains something of the romantic quality 
that characterised the Court ol (he Moghul Emperors at which all young men 
of talent, particularly miGlary talent, were welcomed artd ^ven a chance 
to win fortune and fame by the might of their right arm or the subtlety 
of their intellect. 
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Most of the official literature dutrihuted in Hyderabad is wrapped in 
Covers of staring yellow and tied with a blue ribbon. The uniform of 
the higher officials and noblemen of the State is usually a blue frock-coat 
with gold buttons and a yellow turban which is not exactly cylindrical 
and comes to a high peak without being quite conical. The ensign of 
His Exalted Highness is a yellow flag with a blue circular device in the 
middle. By these colours and this banner hangs a tale. The legend runs 
that the blessed Nizam-ul-Mu!k, scholar, general, diplomatist, who found- 
ed the Hyderabad dynasty, vras setting out on a campaign. A fakir 
blessed the enterprise and gave the prince as a talisman a chapati tied in 
a yellow cloth. On the conclusion of the campaign it was directed that 
the ensign of Hyderabad should be a yellow banner with his talumanic 
chapati as its device. 


A wise tolerance has always been the keynote of the policy pursued by 
the Nizams of Hyderabad. Mahratta and fCanerese, Ghond and Bhih 
Telegu and Tamil, Arab and Perrian, Eurasian and native Christian, SKia 
and Sunni, whatever be their race and religion, are in full enjoyment of 
their rights and privileges and have their full share of State employment. 
That is a most agreeable feature of the life of the State. Another is the 
extremely cordial relations existing between Europeans and Indians, fn 
no part of India, not more even in Bombay* U social intercourse fieer 
between the two races and nowhere do they in greater degree und«* 
stand and respect each other. Much of this good feeling is due to the 
personality of the late Nizam in whom sound cororoonsense, clearness of 
vision arid personal dignity united in a singular degree. Educated in the 
best traditions of East and West, he combirjed in his character some of 
the Hnest traits of both. He was a sportsman, but he was at the same 
lime a brilliant conversationalist, had a keen appreciation of litCTature| 
and was a writer of Urdu poetry remarkable for its beauty of thought an 
cadence. It is written of him that **he was kind and considerate as a 
master: as a friend he was generous and warm-hearted to a degree. e 
never forgot a service tendered, nor did he consider that all obligalionM 
his part ceased when he had rewarded the doer of the .* 

trail marks the true son of his house. The gratitude of the Nua/ns *s 


proverbial and extends to the third and fourth gerteration. 

Oa his he was succeeded by his eldest Hia Hjghnm 
All Khan who was raised to the dignity of His Exalted rbg • 
Nizam for conspicuous services rertdered during the war, ”^i,^ 
rpoi tt prized of the many titles he bears is that canStrfeo upon a^^ 
aiicestor. namely. •* Faithful AUy of the British Covcrnmenl. 

have passed, four and a half of then* those years so ra 
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with peril for the Empire, since he assumed the supreme power over the 
Nizam's Dominions. They have hecn frmifui years, marked by steady 
advance and betterment of the administration. The material wealth of 
the State has increased. EducaUoiv has spread. Industries have prosper' 
cd. It is said of His Exalted Highness that had fate called on him to 
play a more humble role in life he vrauld inevitably have succeeded itr 
whatsoever he had undertaken. Particularly, it is thought, would he 
have succeeded in business life. Indeed, he brings to lus work as a 
ruler Just those qualities of shrewdness and foresight which make the 
successful business man. 

Especially does he display in financial matters all the sparing 
economy that characterises the Scots and the Swiss. Just like them his 
vigilant economy is apt to be misunderstood by the hasty and to be con- 
fused with niggardliness and parsimony. In reality he is economical, that 
is he insists that every penny spent, either on account of the State or on 
the satisfaction of his own simple tastes, shall show an adequate return. 
This trait, coupled with a genius for choosing men who will serve him 
well In the onerous posts of public service. U chiefly accountable for the 
excellent condition of the State’s finances. There are, in the Hyderabad 
Treasury, reserves of a strength equal to almost any emergencies while 
rumour places the accumulation of the Nizam's private fortune at a figure 
which would bring the blush of modest diffidence to the cheeks of some 
of America's multi-millicmaire. 

More than in outward aspect, wluch grows increasingly urbane, does 
Hyderabad change. The creation of a municipality to look after the city's 
amenities has been noted. Whether the modem note will be re-echoed in 
the larger aSurs of the State one cannot yet say. It it. however, hard 
to believe that Hyderabad can long resist the march of modern ideas. 
The prejudice against personal and absolute rule, how Just and good 
soever it be, is everywhere strong and gathers strength. Many of the 
States in India have followed the current and, though the rulers have not 
abdicated their functions, they have abated much of their privileges and 
rights. More and more do the advanced Native States associate the 
educated classes in the governance of the State's affairs. Le^slative 
assemblies, partially elected, are increasing in number within the princely 
states and nowhere have the results of democratisation been otherwise 
than good. 

ASaiis of state in these times when the functions of government begin 
to include activities which were never contemplated in the past — state 
regulation of industry and the finanung of great industrial projects, to men- 
tion two— become increasingly complex. The old form of a centralised 
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government in which a ruler, with whom a small cabinet of advisers with 
strictly limited powers is associated, keeps all the threads of administra- 
tion in his own hands, is apt to be overwhelmed in the complex rush of 
affairs. The di^usion of power and control is everywhere sought and at- 
tended with practical benefits. But whether Hyderabad at an early or a 
later date, or not at all, changes as oth^s have changed, there is naught 
in the past to be ashamed of in the record of government. Painstaking 
conscientiousness and keen abilities have united to make personal and 
absolute rule as acceptable as it can be. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


In Central India— Nagpur : A Growing Commeroal Centre— The Indore 
Visrr— A Bold Mahratta Captain— The Fame of Ahilya Bai— 
Gathering of Central India Chiefs— Impressive Durbar at Daly 
College— The Troops at Mhow Reviewed— A Young Lady Com- 
NUNDANT (Jan. 30— Feb. 3). 

AGPUR is not a thing of beauty. To four out of every five 
railway travellers it is known in its most uninviting aspect. 
As the approaching train slows down, a forest of tin 
chimney stacks rises up to greet it. Little mean looking 
factories, some tong rteserted aitd ruinous, others puffing 
husily in ludicrous self'importartce. cluster together on the low'Iying 
ground below the railway embankment. Acres of track, twisting 
interminably, spread . before them. Farther off. they see trees in 
which roads disappear and the hint of buildings, which mark the locality 
of the city. Still farther is to be seen the country which, remaining 
imknown to civilisation for countless centuri^, has since leaped Into pro* 
nuneaee and importance as the great supply centre for much of Intha’s 
coal, and for still more of the manganese ore which contributes to no 
mean extent to the revenues of the land. Coal and this ore will make 
Nagpur. What they will make of it is still a problem. 

At present the city is at a kind of cross roads. The old industry of 
weaving, which produced so many beautiful fabrics famed wherever the 
beautiful products of looms are prized is said to be dying out and hasten- 
lug ever faster to its demise. Cotton has come to displace it. Busy 
nulls take the place of the cottage looms, the railway facilities grow 
apace, and more and more the city becomes a bustling entrepot, one, 
also, which may in the future become the most importsuit distributing 
centre in India. As evidence of its growth and as esunest of its future 
commercial greatness, one finds a new and vast railway station. It is so 
new that it was not quite complete by the end of January, but it was 
sufficiently advanced for use and ft iec«ved its baptism from the Royal 
and the supplementary trains. These arrived about ten o’clock on the 
morning of January 30, having travelled for forty hours across Hydera- 
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bad Imiloty onj the nieol plain of Mahaiaihlta. And Ibey came lo a 
»plcnuiu vrcicome. 

Tbe foilowcli of Gandhi had been aelive in Nagpur aj in olher plaeea. 
I in « **boycoU the Prince” campaign, fcut the 

loyaJiiU had been oj ncrive u they. A campaign Ju»t aa brisk and as 
penevenrig a* ihe olher liaJ been carried on wiA "greet the Prince" 
oa it« slogan. Events proved it to have been far the more successful 
of the two. Candour compels the concession of the non-co-operators* 
success, such as it was— a few shops closed, a number of tongas 
oif the sUects, several thousands behind closed doors in their houses, and 
that is all. 


Out for every one who observed hartal there was at least one who 
most certainly did not. He it was who came out and piled himself up 
in crowds upon the glacis of the fort. - He it was who tested the accuracy 
of the engineer's cafcu/ations of strain by packing bimself closely upon 
the big railway bridges. Here he had as Kis neighbour one who ap- 
parently compromised his Gandhi*tte principles with his desire to see the 
Prince by coming to one of the railway bridge* and thence viewing pro' 
ceedings from a distance. And again, he it was who lined the route in 
thousands~thirty*five thousands or so. along a two and a half mile route 
and salaamed profoundly to the Prince Os he drove ^om the station, 
breaking now and again into shouts of "Uvara) Maharaj-lQ']^.” He it 
was, in short, who laid the foundations we)] and truly of the success of 
the Royal Visit. 

The pageantry was contributed in various ways, first at the st^on 
by the gorgeously attired Feudatory Chieftains of the provinces, and 
chiefly along the route by the triumphal arches. For the most part these 
were made in the conventional Indian design, bestriding the street like 
the gateways of Hindu palaces; but one or two were monuments in 
a diflerent style, though less in style than in material. One reared it^ 
aloft on bales of cotton. Another was a rustic bower, while still third 
was made of oranges. Perhaps one does the populace an injustice m 
imagining the greatest assemblage of the folk to be here and to be due to 
a hope that the disintegration of the arch would result in copious fruit- 


fulness to themselves. _ 

Immediately following upon the arrival of the Royal procession at ijov- 
emment House, the Prince spent a few minutes with the Boy Scouts an 
Girl Guides. The Nagpur Scouts and Guides looked as lAetfhil an 
efficient a body of young lads and lasses as do Scouts and Guid« W* 
where. Further, they have immense im'u^'ve; for aftw their 
was completed and after they had cheered the King-Emperor an 
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Prince, one among them slaitecl to sing “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” 
Hastily, if a little late, the others joined in and there succeeded a splendid 
rough and tumble of harmony. The platoons on the left seemed to reach 
the final note well ahead, leaving those on die extreme right, who refus' 
ed to hasten and were attempting a measured dignity of cadence, many 
bars in the rear. But that matters little. They may have failed as an 
impromptu glee party, but they magnificently succeeded in conveying their 
hearty loyalty and enthusiasm for the Prince. 

A couple of hours later the Prince attended a Durbar in a durbar tent 
in Government House grounds. The proceedings were dignified and im- 
pressive, occasion being taken by the Le^slative Council to present an ad- 
dress of welcome to the Prince. This address cfered the Prince a cordial 
welcome to the province and expressed the loyalty and devotion to the 
throne and person of the King-Emperor of the people of the Central 
Province who bore in grateful remembrance the solicitude of Queen 
Victoria and her successors for their motherland. The deep personal 
interest of the Royal House was still fresh in their memories, for the 
people of India deeply valued and cherished (hose personalities of love and 
afieedon wUch were bound to the Throne. The Prince's active and 
manly participation in the great war had struck their imagination and en- 
deared him to their hearts, and they had heard with gratitude of the 
thoughtful regard and keen personal interest which His Majesty and His 
Royal Highness evinced in the health aitd comfort of the troops from India. 
The address expressed regret that the Prince’s stay in Nagpur was to be so 
short, but they knew the strain to which his prolonged tours throughout 
the Empire were subjecting him and appreciated the willing cheerfulness 
with which he had faced the task of conserving goodwill and harmony 
throughout the Empire. They were grateful to His Royal Highness for 
the visit and were supremely conscious that though fleeting it would leave 
behind it warm memories of a^eclion and loyalty which would endure for 
many generations. 

In the afternoon the Prince iixspected in Government House grounds 
250 men of the District Police and Special Armed Force and afterwards the 
pensioners and the ex-serweemen of the Indian Army from all parts of the 
Province. After dining at Government House the Prince attended a recep- 
tion given in Tellnkhedi gardens, by prominent Nagpur gentlemen and 
gentlemen oE the adjacent districts. H« was met by Sir G. M. Chitnavis 
and conducted round the gardens, which were brilliantly illuminated. 
The proceedings were informal but during the evening a number of pre- 
sentations were made. The function was preceded by a spectacular dis- 
play of fireworks, watched by laree crow^ 
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The Prince left Nagpur for Indore at half past eight on the following 
morning. Sir Frank Sly, the Govenuir of the Central Provinces, was at 
the station to . bid His Royal Highness farewell. The departure was 
private but a large crowd assembled near the station to see the P/ince 
leave. A few momenta before the train left the public were allowed on 
the platform and gave the Prince a rousing ecnd'off. 

Twenty-four hours' progress across the level plains of Central India 
brought the Prince to the \faiuatta State of Indore on a three days" visit. 
As Indian States go, Indore is the merest infant. A hundred and twenty 
years ago its present capital was a tiny insignificant village. Kampail was 
the capital then. It was at Kampail that Malhar Rao, the founder of the 
State, established his throne. It was from Kampail that he set out in 
1724 as a trooper of the Mahratta Horse to enter the service of the Peshwa, 
rising until he became conunander-in-chief and general of the right wing 
on the fateful day of Panipat. It was not until after the death of Malhar 
Rao that Ahilya Bai built the dty of Indore, and in 1316 the Court was 
removed to the new centre where it has remained ever since. 

The State itself,«like many another, was bom of those stormy tunes 
when the Moghul Empire, sapped by internal decay and assaulted by 
enemies without, was hastening to dissolution. In those limes, when 
viceroys disowned the suzerain power and became themselves kings, ap* 
pointing lesser viceroys who in turn threw off allegiance to their overlords, 
when power was constantly shifting and none knew who on the monow 
would be a king in Babylon and who a Christian slave, rewards to a bold 
captain and a courageous and victorious sword were swift and magnificent. 

Since the time when the grant of land made to the victorioiu Malhar 
Rao created the nucleus of the present principality, many vicissitudes 
have attended the history of the Stale. Jt waged war during most of its 
early career, sometimes with success, sometimes without. It came 
extinction, and at a critical period of its development it threw up as * 
ruler a woman, perhaps the greatest in India's history, the ® 

whose just acts and personal care for the welfare of the people sti mgers 


and attains ever greater dimensions. 

^The founder of the Stale hfalhar Rao was a remarkable roan, tven 
in those stirring times when the Moghul Empire was disintegrating 
none knew what was to take its place, when the adventmous youth n«u 
never despair that one morning he would wake up and find n't 
famous and powerful. Malhar Rao's career was 
it was. after all, the typical career of the adventuxM. sprored y . j 
of glory and power. Far more nibble were the iJe of 

the Maharaai Ahilya Bai who for thirty years ruled over the d«tuM« 
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the Slate which the anned prowess o( Malhar Rao had carved out. She 
exercised a general supervision over all the State, and in all questions of 
peace and war she wielded supreme authority. It is written of her that 
“she was actuated hy a high sense of duty and her piety and lofty princi- 
ples commanded the respect of all. She personally attended to the trans- 
action of all public business. Her assessments were moderate; and she 
entertained an almost superstitious reverence for the immemorial rights 
of village ofiicers and the proprietors of the soil. She established courts 
of equity and arbitration, and so strong was her sense of duty that she is 
represented as having been unwearied in the re-examination of the pettiest 
cases appealed to her. Her mode of life was simplicity itself and her 
charities have become legendary.** 

'Considering the stormy age in which she lived, it is a remarkable 
testimony to the success of her administration and the respect in which 
she was held hy her neighbours that, except on one occasion when the 
Rana of Udaipur made an incursion into Holkar territory and was com- 
pelled to sue for peace, none dared invade her leniloxies. Her great 
pleasure in life was to promote the prosperity of all around her. Her 
relations with neighbouring and tributary chiefs — many were her 
feudatories— were marked by a spirit at once conciliatory and resolute. 
She spent a great deal in the erection of religious edifices and in gifts to 
Brahmins, Temples in many parts of India attest to her munificence. 
She died at the age of sixty In 1793 at Maheshwar where a cenotaph is 
built and where large charitable and reli^ous establishments are kept up 
by the State in her memory.’* 

In view of such a record it is not surprising that pious scholars in 
Indore enshrine, from time to time, her fame in massive monographs or 
that no formal oratory is spilt witlun the boundaries of the State without 
earnest and ardent tribute being paid to her glories. So successful had 
been the rule of Ahilya Bai, so keen was the memoiy of her just acts and 
her personal care for the welfare of her people, that at one time petticoat 
government looked like becoming a habit at Indore. For, a few years 
after the death of Ahilya Bai. the favourite concubine of a later ruler con- 
trived to establish herself in the regency. As far as one can see, she 
was an unpopular lady. She was a woman of great talents and educa- 
tion, yet during her regency the fortunes of the Stale reached their nadir 
and her Court was an open scandal. It may be that her vanities and 
caprices became too burdensome, or it may be that an increasing tendency 
to assert the superiority of her sex led the men of her Court to fear for 
the lordship of man. But it is certain that she met with a violent end. 
being murdered in her palace by the officers of her mutinous troops. 
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Bui Ihco bo ouciont laic. Tbo city ol Indore toJay sooni. to have 
lilUc relation to the uaye of violence and intrigue. It straggles amiably 
and pleasantly on the plain. It Is full of engaging contrasts. You pass 
nlons one atroct, pacUd with decayed beauty, where old home, of tin- 
ber with deep verandahs still display wonderful carvings. In the next 
street you come upon that antithesis of aestheticism, the money>Iender, 
in the full blast of his calling. Trees and palaces enclose one prospect. 
Cost the eyes the other way and thor encounter the bricb smoke^tallcs. 
the ugly brick rectangles and the fuliginous grime of industriab'sm. For 
be it not forgotten that the revenues of Indore are fed by at least a slight 
trickle from several cotton mills established there. The city is indeed 
loo new to possess very many objects of archaeological interest, too pro^ 
perous to present the picluresqucness sometimes associated with poverty, 
not wealthy enough .to boast of those architectural beauties on which 
from time immemorial pious Indians have cared to spend their wealth. 
The storied gateway of the palace, the Lai Bagh and the Residency, 
scarred with the bullets of the Mutiny, are the only features that detain 
the curious. 


But if the State cannot boast of much antiquarian interest, it has yet 
a special interest of its own. It is an admirable example of a wi^ gov* 
emed native state, none better in Central India, and its institutions are 
modem. Public works, of a magnitude to arrest attention anywhere, 
have been completed during the past decade or two and have materially 
added to the revenues of the State. 

The present ruler of Indore is Maharaja Tutaj’l Rao Holkar III who 
succeeded in his minority his father Maharaja Sivaji Rao Holkar who 
resigned the gadi in 1903. Educated at Mayo College, Ajmer, he im- 
pressed his fellow students with his courtly, dignified and gentle be^i^. 
On leaving the College, he studied law under a sessions Judge of the 
State, toured the districts so as to gain first-hand knowledge of the wor 
of administration and generally devoted himself to those pursuits whi 
are designed to equip a prince with powers for the proper governance o 
his people. He visited Europe in 1910, meeting many of the most no 
able figures in European public affairs and conversing with many o t e 
foremost men in the counsels of the Empire. On his return to " 
the following year he was invested with ruling powers and from tna 
he has followed the sound lines of administrative policy laid down 
consolidated by the council of regency which managed the affairs o 
Stale during his minority, like the nilera of other Indian jj- 

all the resources of his State at the disposal of the Covemmen ® , 

during the war and the contributions made by the Slate to the » 
war were generous and fruitful. 
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The Prince arrived in Indore early in the morning of February I. He 
was ,«c«ved by the Maharaja and with him drove in procession to the 
Manik Bagh Palace where he stayed during the visit. All the official 
angements for the arrival of the Prince were admirably conceived and 
carne out. ut as in all essentials, in the guard of honour, in the escort 
ot imperial Service Cavalry, in the decorations of the streets and in the 
tormal er^ange of visits between the host and his Royal guest, they were 
wact y the same as those which characterised the arrivals at the 
other capitals of Native Stales nothing need be said of them. 

But there is one little picture which ought to be recorded. When the 
procession had reached the Manilc Bagh. there was to be seen an aged man 
^ong the shrubbery, whence he peeped as from a purdah. He stood 
jy a vehicle which looked a little like a low spmdle-wheeled dog<art. 

u , as round its middle there were wound many yards of slim horse, and 
^ A an enormous brazen helmet on his head, it did not 

need the pit inscription on the front to tell that this was the Indore Fire 
nga e. Th«e were no fires during llie Prince’s residence at the Manik 
.sU* * 1 been, one could have placed implicit confidence in this 

^tleman. He would have let no fires take any liberties with him. 

_ The subject of fires leads the mind back to an earlier part of the 
journey to Manik Bagh. There arc many centres on the road from 
a^ur to Indore which were eager to accord a welcome to His Royal 
Highness. There were, to mention only two, Bhusawal and Khandwa, 
e Utter the point where the broad gauge joins the metre gauge line. 

^ were denied the full glory of a Royal Visit. However, with 
the time at their disposal they did the very best they could. They as- 
j L • ^ children, they invited their citizens, and they mar* 

* cd their war veterans in or near the railway station, and thus they 
onoured the Prince. At Bhusawal the Prince left his train for a few 
minutes and inspected the school children. He was rewarded for his 
coiutesy with a splendid reception. Khandwa had the advantage of a 
j '^1***' ^^^t^mgly it put out its prosaic electric lights, and jewelled 
e dukness with thousands of fairy l^ps strung out, it seemed, to in- 
tmite horizons. 

I ^ hundred guests were present at the State banquet given in the 
~"1 Bagh Palace on the first evening of the visit. Oriental without, the 
"We is occidental within and the room where the banquet was held 
jm^ght have come straight from one of the palaces of the French Louis. 

.* '^ye which led from the hi(d)*road to the Palace was picked out 
With fairy lamps and festoons of Chinese lanterns glowed among the 
^mes on the wide lawns, furaishlng a channlng picture. After the loysl 
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toast the Maharaja, toasting the Prince, said he fell proud of the intimate 
relations that existed between the British Crown and the princes of India, 
ever since the mutiny, when to dissipate the apprehension of the Indian 
princes Queen Victoria gave them the assurance of her resolve to main* 
tain scrupulously all treaties and engagements. He reminded his 
audience that it was to uphold a treaty, that England entered into the 
great war, to the success of which India had contributed her share. The 
Maharaja further said the present upheaval all the world over had given 
birth to a new order of things. It was His Highness’s desire to direct 
within his State these new and vital elements into their proper channels, 
and utilise them in the direction of order and progress. 

The Native States of India are so many and so disused throughout 
the land that it Is inevitable that many of their rulers, who might expect 
to receive the honour of a visit from the Prince in their own States and 
who would welcome it above all thuiga, must be disappointed of their 
desire. There are, in Central India, not a few ruling princes who had 
hoped that a visit to their States might be included in the Royal tour. 
When they learned that it was impossible to meet the desires of all, they 
were naturally disappointed. Indore, however, is a convenient centre 
and an opportunity vfas given to all the ruh’ng princes and chiefs of 
Central India, whom the Prince was not to visit in their States, to meet 
His Royal Highness in ceremonial Durbar there. 

The Durbar was held in the great Hall of the Daly College, an impos- 
ing marble building approached by a long straight drive from the gates 
of the College groimds. A contingent of the Malwa Bhil Corps lined the 
carriage-way, wiry, natty fellows, most business-lihe soldiers. The 
Durbar was timed to commence at eleven o'clock, but the first of the 
ruling chiefs began to arrive, in inverse order of precedence, shortly be- 
fore nine o’clock. Before that the thunder of caimon shook the heavens 
as guns proclaimed the dynastic salute of each arriving chief. 

Ceremonial and ritual are observed and honoured in India above all 
countries. Especially by the ruling chiefs of the country is any 
of time-honoured ceremonies and privileges looked at askance. ^ Now 
more than ever, when they see the world they knew visibly changing 
fore their eyes, when the positions they occupy are widely challenged y 
radical minds and voices, is there need to emphasise their status an 
make manifest to the sensual eye the appurtenances of their di^ty “ 
r ank The need was recognised at the Indore Durbar. « 

honoured guests as he arrived at the Durbar Hall was received wi 
due ceremonial. They arrived at inlervaU of five 
panied as they were by glittering groups of Sardars and Officials or 
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States, they presented to the beholder a series of brilliant and changing 
colour pictures. 


Equally brilliant was the scene within the Hall. Upon the walls 
hung pictures of the ruling princes who form the governing body of the 
t^llege and shields emblazoned with thrir armorial devices. Many of 
those portrayed were present in the fiesh. Many more of the Durbaris 
'we renewing acquaintance with the spot where they had received their 
eaucadon and which probably enshiin^ some of the happiest memories 
1 At the far end of the Hall was a small dais covered with 

doth of gold on which was placed the gold and red velvet throne for 
the Pnnce. In front of the throne two semi-circular rows of seats, draped 
ut gorgeous brocades, were set for the Ruling Princes and behind them 
row upon row of seats for their Sardars and O/Bcers. 


By 10-40 the arrival of His Highness the Maharaja of Dewas (Senior) 
^d Mmpleted the gathering of Durbaris. The Guard of Honour was 
oubled and augmented by its band, and the sound of the Royal Salute 
Receded the entrance of a stately procession headed by the sla^ of the 
on hie the Agent to the Governor-General, who immediately preceded 
•he Prince. 


As soon as the Prince was seated on the throne the proceeding* 
'lIMnmenced. First came the presentation of the Id Ruling Princes and 
p.‘*' preceded by the reading of his style and title, (one of them 
“■His Highness the Maharaja of Dhar— was not presented, as he was 
?!*?**'• * member of His Royal Highness* staff. His Highness the 

aharaja of Rutlatn would have been present in the same capacity, had 
® not been incapacitated a few days bWore by an unfortunate polo acci- 
enl at Delhi.) Each prince was led to the Throne by a political ofBcer. 

officers being deputed in the case of Their Highnesses the 
• aharajas of Dewas, and received a hearty hand-shake from the Prince. 

_ noted that His Highness the Raja of Sailana, though crippl- 
® by illness, had refused to forego the privilege of attendance and was 
practically carried from his seal to and from the Royal presence. The 
presentation concluded. His Royal Hi^ness rose to address the assemU- 
is not too much to say that the clearness and obvious sincerity 
"'ith which his speech was delivered made a deep and lasting impression 
on all present. There followed the reading of a vernacular irarulation 
ot by no means all present were ex-pupils of the Daly College and there 
ate many tracts in Cmtral India where English is not spoken. 

The Durbar then entered on its final stage, which was heralded by a 
procession of chobdars bearing the golden apparatus of itr and pen. The 
•alter was distributed first by His Royal Highness in person to the Ruling 
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Up lo and for some period after the time of Waar the policy of the 
British Government had been one of strict nondnlerference. In 1618, 
however, lliis policy was reversed and the project which had been dear to 
the heart of Wazir, namely alliance with the British, was achieved, 
Bhopal being one of the first States in India to conclude an alliance with 
the paramount power. The ruler at this lime was Nazar Muhammad. 
He was accidentally killed by a pistol shot, accidentally discharged by 
a child and, after a period of dissension regarding the succession to power, 
that remarkable woman Sikander Begum was proclaimed ruler, fot 
nearly a quarter of a century she guided the destinies of the State and, 
when she died in 1866, she left behind a name that will long be held in 


honourable remembrance as well on account of her steadfast loyJty to 
the English in their hour of need as on account of the wisdom and bae- 
ficence which she displayed in the administration of her territory. Not 
only was she a wise ruler but she did not allow her sex to interfere with 
a natural love for field sports. The contemporary political agent of 
Bhopal has recorded of her that she ** rode, speared and shot grandly 
and that “she talks exactly in her way like the fastest Euiep^ woman 
you may happen lo know, for example, mixing politics with her person* 
olilies.** Her daughter Nawab Shah Jehan Begum succeeded her and 
worthily maintained the traditions of the State. 

The present ruler, Nawab Sultan Jehan Begum, is the third woman m 
succession who has occupied the gadi of Bhopal and the three 
furnish conspicuous illustrations of the capacity of Onental wo 
in government. The first of the three startled her people by citing ^ 
the restrictions of the purdah and entering vigorously into all the 
and responsibilities of administration, "nie present 
mancipiitcd, tut, u, a conccion to otlhoJoay ,h= on, 

function, closely veiled. Accordingly, « “ rcmb- 

become, acquainted with ter feature,. Tt,»e ? ''X„ in their 

knee, perhap, more in their ^quired eharactensura i, 

natural lineaments, to those of Queen Vic oria. , gait and 

further heightened by the amall ffighnes, wear, is "uch M 

the dre,,. For the type of dres, which Her Highness w^^^^ 
were worn by the ladies of &gla«d in the “'j”' ";',r.en,« 

Her Highness is a true Mussalman, a staunch uph („ ,he 

of her faith and a firm believer in the efficacy ofje ^ 
young. The progress of her Stale is her '“'sj 5,;„g fcel«oJ« 

^mgress along^he broad^ of “"f X'' •''' il 

is welcome in Bhopal. The very Ju'. 

regarded throughout India and even beyond its shores 
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degree, (o ihU aipect of her mind and a!<o to the simple austerity of her 
life. She has a vigorous and original mind and she has applied it to 
good purpose. The girls’ schools in her Slate were piaclically pioneers 
in Islam. She was among the Hrst to call attention to the decadence of 
the Yunani system of medicine and, backing criticism with performance, 
she established within her State a school for the training of practitioners 
in the indigenous system of medicine. Believing that the advantages of 
social intercourse among women and the opportunity of exchanging ideas 
ore best secured through the western institution of the club, she has 
overcome the disabilities set by the purJah and has founded in Bhopal a 
purdah ladies’ club which has done much to broaden the minds and 
amplify the lives of the ladies >n Bhopal. One of her pet projects is the 
foundation of a University for the eons of Indian princes and chiefs. 
She would, doubtless, accomplish this alone if it were in hex power to do 
so; and if an effort is ever made to give practical effect to her proposal, 
it will receive her liearty co-operation. In spite of the heavy work which 
her administrative duties and her many outside interests have entailed on 
her, she has found time to acquire many accomplishments. She is an 
expert needlewoman, she sketches and paiats admirably, both water 
colours and oils, she has written and published several books, including 
the story of her life, all of it instinct with a steadfast and simple faith 
and much sound philosophy on the conduct of life, and she keeps very 
closely in touch with the march of affairs in the world, being ready and 
able to converse admirably on all topics of moment. 

The Prince reached Bhopal on February 4. He was met at the little 
station By Her Highness, veiled in a lilac It was early morning 

and it was cold. Very palpably we were approaching the Himalayas. 
For the first time in the year, for the second time in the tour, the air came 
laden with the breath of their snows. It was wonderfully tonic. Yet, 
only a fortnight from the steamy languours of the South, Imperfectly 
broken in by a gradual but rapid approach and plunged into its midst 
about the dawn of the morning, one felt that a tonic might be too bracing 
and air loo fresh and keen. Gnrl but it was cold when tve arrived in 
Bhopal. At a quarter to eight in the morning, with the sun just up, we 
shivered in overcoats and marvelled at the heroism of officials who could 
brave the morning clad in white uniforms. Nor was the cold that elusive 
Indian chilliness which yields to the sun in a couple of hours and becomes 
burning broiling heat. At three in the afternoon the sun was a grateful 
presence and it was not the shadows that one sought hut the sunshine. 

Large crowds, wrapped about in cloaks against the chill of the mom- 
rng, enthusiastically greeted the Wnce as be drove with the Begum to 
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the occasion o{ the State banquet at night at which a hundred people were 
present. Her Highness gave the toast of the Prince in Urdu, but a transla* 
tion of her speech was provided for each of the guests "The Prince's 
visit at this juncture," she said, "could not but be fraught with far-reach- 
ing consequences to the people of the whole country who, in these times 
of excessive unrest and rapid change needed peace more than anything 
else if their orderly progress was to be maintained and the edifice of 
their prosperity, built up so laboriously under the aegis of the Pax 
Brt'fannica, was to be saved from evil happenings." Her Highness dwelt 
at length on the activities of Bhopal State and the steps taken to 
establish closer relations between her Government and the people of the 
State, to which end she proposed to establish an elected legislative 
assembly. The Prince in his reply struck the same note, evoking cheers 
when he referred to what Her Highness had done for the women of India. 

On the following day the Prince went into camp at ICachnaria and 
for two days and a half sampled the sport which the Bhopal jungles have 
to offer. Assuredly there is variety, and the Prince and his party, who 
were under the guidance of the Begum's third son Nawabzada Hamid-ul- 
lah Khan, enjoyed excellent sport, the total bag being three tigers, one 
panther, eleven sambur, one cheetah and two nilgai. 

Some thirty miles from Bhopal is Sanchi. Few people who find 
themselves in these regions omit to visit it. There is a tiny railway 
station, a dak bungalow and a few peasants' cottages. But a mile from 
the railway station, towering more than three hundred feet into the air. 
is the broad flat-topped hill on which are set the largest and most im- 
portant of the ancient Buddhist monuments to be found in India. In 
contrast with other famous centres of Buddhism, such as Buddh-Gaya, 
Sainath, or Sankisa, Sanchi had no connection with the life or acts of the 
Buddha; nevertheless, its buildings aire now the most magnificent and 
perfect examples of Buddhist architecture in India. Perhaps, according to 
an authority, it was the interest taken in the spot by the great Emperor 
Asoka, who was to Buddhism what Constantine the Great was to 
Christianity, that accounts for the splendour of these structures. 
Tradition has it that one of the queens of Asoka, 17evi by name, came 
from Vidisa ( an ancient city that stood near where the modem settle- 
ment of Bhilsa now is ) and h was on the lull of Sanchi. then known as 
Chetdyagiri, that a monastery is said to have been built for his son 
Mahindra. Whether the tradition Is true or not, the fact remains that the 
earliest buildings here, date from the time of Asoka and that this 
Fmperor is commemorated here more than anywhere else in India. 
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The buildinBS on the plateau arc of the uiual kind ’ to he found m 
ancient Buddhist monumtnu. There ate iluptu (the Burmese pagodas) 
erected cither to enshrine the relics of the Buddha or of one of his saints, 
or to commemorate some particularly • holy spots There are memorial 
pillars of majestic size and appearance set up by the Emperor Asolca or 
by some other devotees in later ages. There are chapels or chailya halls 
in which the worshippers met together for their prayers and the shrines 
of mediaeval date in which the images of the Buddha were set up— it is 
interesting to note that in the early stages of Buddhist sacred architecture 
the image of the Buddha was never represented ; he was symbolised either 
by the tree imder which revelation came to him, or by the wheel or 
umbrella or some other attribute. And there are the monasteries or 
convents in which the monks and nuns lived side by side. 

Many of these have heen restored to the posidonj they occupied and 
the appearance they presented two thousand years ago. It is an experience 
not without weirdness to climb the gently rising path that leads on to the 
hill'top and there, in the silent sunlight or, better still, in the ghostly 
light of the moon, to contemplate this restoration of a vanished epoch. 
One may conjure up visions of a past that will never return. The path' 
ways round the terraced itapa peopled by the circling crowd of monks 
solemnly rotating in the acquisition of merit rise ’ spectrally before one. 
Once again the chapels seem to be full of anxious devotees seeking the 
purgation of their souls from all evil and imbuing them with love and joy. 

It seems an ideal spot in which to cultivate towards the whole world — 
above, below, around — a heart of love unsb’nled. **unmixed with the 
sense of diEering or opposing interests.*’ 


Did those devotees, one wonders, find it easy as the time passed to 
free their souls from Noughts of all unrighteousness? Did their minds 
ever waver? Surely, for they were human. It was no more easy then to 
achieve the emancipation of the heart through love than it is in the pr«ent 
day or through other creeds. For the Buddhists realised that the 
man is botmd and must be laboriously freed. It was bound to 
doubt and sensuality. It was oppressed by hatred and love of life on 
earth. It was deluded by thoughts of .life in heaven, inflamed by pride, 
puffed up be self-righteousness and misled by ignorance. It had to con 
tend with the four intoxications — bodily passions, the passion of becommg. 
the intoxication of ignorance and the infatuations of deliMion. ^ 
were chained by the five hindranccs-hankering after r"’ 
the corruption arising out of the wish to injure, torpor of mind, . 
and worry and a wavering mind. But when the bonds have been 
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when a terrible victory has been won over the intoxications and when 
the hindrances have been cast under his feet, then the devotee has 
attained the state of man made perfect. He has reached the harbour of 
refuge, entered the cool cave, attained the bland amid the floods, has 
drunk the medicine for all evil, has eaten of ambrosia and so through 
every ima^nable figure that the poetic nund can suggest. Among the 
flowery poetry of their religion one sees, refreshing and robust, a faith in 
this world which must hearten Buddhbls as none of the creeds that look 
to an after-life for perfection can do. They may fail to extinguish from 
their hearts the **f^ fires of the three cardinal sins— sensuality, ill-%¥ill 
and stupidity." But at least they regard as naught any creed which does 
not make perfection, attained during life through these means, a possible 
and sought for ideal. 

As one walks through the empty echoing rooms that once sheltered 
the meditations of devout monks, as one climbs to the topmost platform of 
the great stupa, as one makes the full circle of the processional paths and 
sees before one the flat plain stretching towards distant dim horuons, some 
sense of the majesty of marvluRd's religious creeds invades the mind. 
Curiously, also, one notes the passion at religion’s birth for withdrawal 
from the busy world of men and the aspiration towards the heights for the 
building of the fanes in which the worshipping of the god b to be carried 
on, an aspiration which worked itself out to lofty ridicule in the figure of 
the^ pillared Simeon. The descent from the old Buddhist enclosuie to the 
plain below, the walk to the station and the waiting train are more than 
physical acts. They are symbolic of a passage from an old world to a 
new which have naught in common, compact the one of silence the 
other of busy noise. 

Besides being able to visit Sanchl. those who did not go to the shoot* 
mg camp had an opportunity of making closer acquaintance with DhopaL 
ihere was much to see and to do. much to amuse and to eddy. There 
Were, for example, the yachts. Hme was when to think of Bhopal was to 
think of its lakes and the sailing they afforded. Ihe younger members 
of the HuUng House were keen yachtsmen and fostered and helped to 
maintain interest in this sport. Interest has wraned aomewhat. but it is 
still fairly lively and grows livelier at the least c-ppo.tunity. The Prince’s 
visit presented a good one and an infonnal regatta was organised on the 
third moming. 

On the more serious side, there are the library and the museum. 
Especially is the former of these worth a visit, for therein the curator Lrept 
with reverent care a number of bcautifuQy illuminated manuscript Kuians 
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and pnccic&s old editions. TTiere are several two hundred years' old 
books of Eastern travel which with their quaint illustrations and the 
charming naivete of tlie narrative promise hours of unalloyed enjoyments. 

An At Home given by the mem2>erB of the Sultan Jehan United 
Service Club brought the ^dsit to an end and the Prince left for Gwalior 
on the evening of February 7. 



CHAPTER XV. 


Indu’s Chief Mahratta State— Gwauor’s Early Days— A Typical 
Welcose to the Pwnce— True Objektal MACNiFjcmcE— A New 
Park for the People— Imperuu Troops Reviewed^hooting Parties 
—A Visit to the Fort— The Cities of Aksar and Shah Jehan— At 
Fatehpur SiKRi AND Acra.— (Feb. 8—12). 


|H£ early history of Gwalior, the greatest Mahratta State in India. 
IS wrapped in obscurity and embellished with a thousand 
legends. Most of it is indissolubly linked to the story of 
the Fort. That, according to tradition, begins three thous- 
and years before Christ. According to another tradition, it 
begins only eighteen hundred years ago. But the authentic records of the 
State date back only to the period when the Mahrattas. under Shivaji, 
looked like overrunning India and achieving supreme power throughout 
the whole country. After the death of Shivaji the Mahratta confederacy 
new apart and the principality of Gwalior assumed separate entity much 
>n the form which it possesses at present. At first opposed to. and 
actually in arms against, the British power. Mahadji Rao. the greatest 
luler in the history of the State, came to see the advantages to be reaped 
ftom alliance with the British and by a treaty concluded in 1762 laid the 
foundations of those excellent relations which have existed unimpaired 
between Gwalior and the paramount power from that day to this. 

Inter-mingled with the story of the great Mahadji Rao’s life is that of 
the man who has been described as *’ pre-eminently the foremost Euro 
Pean figure between the departure of Warren Hastings and the arrival 
of the Marquess Wellesley,” Bensit la Borgne. more commonly known 
as De Boigne. h is said that the bond between Scindia and De Bolgn^ 
was productive of events the effects of which are still potent in the life of 
mdia to-day. However that may be. the military genius of De Boigne 
l^ept the integrity of the State inviolate against the menace of a formidable 
^^®^wation of Rajputs which was finally broken on the field of Merta 
^hen the Sower of ri»e Rathor Rajputs flung itself again and again, with 
ery ardour, against the unflinching bayonets of De Ooigne’t Square, 
t^mpton finely describes these her^ charges. He says "Again and again 
cy Ring themselves against that hedge of bayonet# with merciless mad- 
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and pricelcu old editions. TKere are several two hundred years’ olc 
books of Eastern travel which with their quaint illustrations and the 
charmins naivete of the narrative promise hours of unalloyed enJcTinenU. 

An At Home given by the members of the Sultan Jehan United 
Service Club brought the wsit to an end and the Prince left for Gwalioi 
on the evening of February 7. 
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baled grass; tke State further contributed for direct war purposes 
£250,000, for war charities and other relief institutions. £530,000 and 
furnished financial accommodation amounting to Rs. 3,05,00,000. The 
total cost of the War to the Gwalior State, including th' Loyalty Hospital- 
ship, the Convalescent Home at Nairobi, the Tleet of Motor Ambulance 
Cars inspected by His Majesty, but excluding money loaned, was 

£2,344,000. 

Administratively the State has gone on improving steadily since the 
assumption of ruling powers by the Maharaja. Some of the larger 
measures of reform may be mentioned, as also his ameliorative acts and 
eSectlve organisations. He has pushed agriculture by adopting a wise 
settlement policy, and founding an Agricultural Department with an agri- 
cultural macMneiy section. These ed<»t3 are supplemented by propaganda 
through rite agency of a large staff of paid preachers and the organisation 
of local sabhaa. Their Central organisation is called the “Zamidar 
Hitkruni Sabha" or the society for the benefit of the landlord and the 
cultivator. The prosperity of agriculture is further assured by the construc- 
tion of large Irrigation Works some of which are amongst the largest in 
the world— to name only two, the Parbati system costing Rs. 1.37,00,000 
and Tigra. The State has been covered by a network of irrigation works 
and the State has already spent on diem over Rs. 2,00,00,000. Just as 
irrigation works have been built on an extensive scale, so also the State 
hat a large road progtamme; the total mileage is already over 2,000 and 
It is being increased from year to year. The State maintains a system of 
Light Railways extending over 250 miles and also owns Broad Gauge 
Railways worked for it by the Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway Companies. 

These many-sided activities have naturally been attended by industrial 
expansion. There is a Board of Economic Development on which in 
addition to the officers of the State sit leading men of business from the 
different Provinces of India. There are various kinds of works and manu- 
factories and altogether the State is fast developing commercially. To assist 
this development the Maharaja founded the Gwalior Stale Trust with 
a capital of Rs. 2,40,00,000. This organtsalton is managed by a Joint 
Board of the oSiceta of the State and the representative of a leading finan- 
rial House in London. Chambers of Commerce and Trade Associations 
have ^cady sprung up, although thfy are still in their infancy. Not the 
l^t important act of administrative importatice has been the reform of 
the Judiciary and the creation of a body of laws suited to the social and 
md^trial conditions of the State. The separation of the executive and 
judicial functions was effected as long ago as 1910. The Maharaja has 
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been gradually associating the people with his services in the adnunistra- 
lion of the State*— -iho first step he took in this direction, was to nominate 
unofficial members to his Legislative Council ( Majilis'i'Qanun }. Since 
then he has formed divisionah district and pergana boards, with power to 
suggest improvements in specified matters of public welfare and to spend 
sums of money allotted. He has revived the ancient system of village 
Panchaycls and founded over 150 what are called Panchayel Boards — and 
quite recently he has called into eaislence a Peoples’ Representative As- 
sembly (Majlis-i*Am) with power to move resolutions, concerning a large 
range of sublects, though not with the right of interpellation. 


The Maharaja is assisted in the task of administration by an advisory 
body called the "Majlis'i-Khas’* of which the members are the ministers 
in charge of portfolios. In recognition both of his suzerain rights and the 
improvement in his administration his jimsdlction over the. bulk i of his 
feudatories has been recently restored and the unique position of his State 
partially recognised by bringing him into direct relations with, the Gov- 
ernment of India, /.e., on a parity with Kashmir. and Baroda. , Gwalior 
also deserves notice as the State that led off with Excise Refonn in Central 
India. The introduction of this reform was a difficult- matter on accoust 


of its straggling border and the interlacing of jurisdiction within iu 
territories: but nothing daunted, it launched the reform, persevered in it 
and has brought the control, manufacture and vend of liquor and hemp 
drugs up to a high standard of efficiency. All outstilb were abolished 
years ago, the distilleries arc well managed .and the price of country 
liquor is gradually increased as conditions permit. Similarly, in regard 
to opium, Gwalior's co-operation with the. Government of India has been 
invaluable, especially since the China Treaty. It is doing Gwalior bare 
justice to 'say that it is an example to other States in its management o 
the liquor, hemp drugs and opium problems. It has consistently ta en 
effective measures to prevent smuggling and has also invariably co-operat- 
ed effectively in tracking down smugglers. In short, the Excise Depar - 
ment is well organised and the Excise Law is administered with the neces- 


sary severity. ^ ' 

The Maharaja has received many honours, and few men hai« *oorc 
worthily received them. He is a G.C.S.I., an honorary Lieutenant ener 
of the British Army, a D.C.L. of Oxford and since 1901 has been an 
Aide-de-Camp to the King-Emperor. In 1900 he received the Kaiser i 
Hind Gold Medal and in 1903 the G.C.V.O. He attended the Coronation 
of King Edward VII. and during his vUit Cambridge University M^eweu 
on him the honorary degree of LL.D. When their present Maj^ ' 
then Prince and Princess of Wales, visited Gwalior in 1905 the M ara; 
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"'f*. Honorary Colonel of tLe first Regiment of Skinner’s Horse 

onginally raised by Colonel Skinner, one of the famous De Boigne’s 
officers and for the magnificent services tendered by himself and his State 
m the War he received the honour of the G.B.E. 

This list of honours, however, gives little clue to the Maharaja's 
personality. The rare chtum of that few who visit Gwalior can ever 
orget. He is the perfect host, full of courteous solicitude for the welfare 
V , raising it always a persona) care that they shall enjoy to 

the full ev^ moment of their stay in his State. He knows as it were 
y instinct just when his guests desire those few hours "off duty" which 
**tay e devoted to quiet restfulness. Wide and generous, his hospitality 
^ J obt^des itself. In conversation His Highness is quick-witted 
M shrewd, his conunents always illuminating, always well informed. 

• »• “‘“ple and direct, open and frank. He loves a jest and. 

lJ. ours^ of ease, he displays an almost bojrish heartiness and vivacity. 

18 natwe is far removed horn indulgence in that pomposity which often 
passes falsely for dignity. But it is impossible to meet him once with- 
out conceding to him that best of all dignities, the dignity of simplicity 
and sincerity. 

■ , with the official literature of Gwalior State are familiar 

wth Gwalior thoroughness. They know with what meticulous care the 
epartmuts gather the facts for their reports and with what scrupulous 
aiaetitude they are recorded. They know also with what eager zeal the 
epartmenial officers suggest remedies for shortcomings and draw attention 
improvements carried out during the period on which they are reporting, 
they know that the zeal and keenness which inform the adminiscra- 
®‘ Gwalior are in large measure due to the universal vigilance of His 
Highness the Maharaja Scindia himself, who never fails to preface the 
yearly administration report with a lively essay on statecraft. In the 
knowledge of these facts, one would expect thoroughness to be a signal 
of Gwalior’s preparations to welcome the Prince. Of this 
Inoroughnest, documentary evidence was furnished immediately upon 
The official programme handed to us was far more than a pro- 
sramme. It was a complete handbook to the visiL In its pages functions 
disced almost to the last man of the city’s inhabitants. Each con- 
fributed his quota of service to the general sum. each had his share of 
responsibility. Clearly and definitely, the part played in the reception 
assigned to each one of the officials and the citizens. Only of the 
spectators was no specific mention made but they, like many of the words 
® grammar books, were understood. 

Thoroughness, however, was wily one aspect of the welcome which 
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Gw^ior gave to die Prince when he arrived on the morning of February 
8. Frequently when on former occaaiona during the tour some spectator 
had marvelled audibly at ceremonial glories another had said " Wait 
till you get to Gwalior. To arrive in Gwalior on a ceremonial occasion 
is to be converted to the '‘wait and sec Gwalior** school. For, now that 
Hyderabad has lost its Arabs, given birth to a Municipality and made its 
streets safe for the visitor, Gwalior has become the real authentic home 
of Indian pageantry and gorgeousness. On the morning of the Prince*8 
arrival we were admitted to the inmost precincts of the house. All that 
there is of old world grandeur, all that there is cf regal splendour, of 
barbaric magnihcence, of stateliness, of sublimity, was displayed to deck 
the progress of the Prince from the railway station to the Jai fiilas Palace. 

Immediately upon his stepping out at the station the Prince was 
greeted with a charming little ceremony. The young son and daughter 
of the Maharaja presented him in true Hindu fashion with rose leaves 
and incense. *rhere is more in this than courtesy, more than joyousness. 
In the west they *'lling roses riotously with the throng,** signs and tokens 
of wanton pleasure. But India consecrates the rose leaves to worship and, 
offered os they were with incense on platters of bronze to the Prince, they 
stood for a sign of worshipful reverence. 

Stepping from the shadowed station platform into the early morning 


sunshine, the Prince beheld part of the glories which were to accompany 
him. Roimd the outer yard of the station were grouped nineteen elephants, 
each more monstrous than his neighbour, each more lavishly coloured, 
more wondrotisly caparisoned, carrying a more resplendent howdah. But 
greatest of all, most shining, most illustrious, bearing in conscious pride a 
golden howdab, was Hiraguj and upon the back of Hiraguj, (for 
the name of the king of the elephants in Gwalior), did the Prince and t c 
Maharaja in due course climb to be borne off in a see-sawing procession. 

The whole of this procession, veiled from view at the starion by its 
tremendous length, 1 later saw framed by the fretted window of a p aW 
gateway. In front was a wide straight street curving to disappear roun 
a building at a distance of quarter of a mile. It was fringed wit * 
populace and marked in a neat rectangle by an almost imbfokcn tie 

red the tunics of the Gwalior State Infantry standing shouldtf to s ° 

The roll of drums, swelling in volume as the drummers ® 

vals caught up the signal each from his neighbor, heralded t e ^ 

of the vast procession. Round the distant building and into 
the street moved the first units. First came the officers 
the Gwalior Regular Horse riding small horsw with a very 
Standard-bearers on horseback followed, the horses shying a 
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inity of elephanta who put lo shame the liny equestrian pennants with huge 
aimers. B^ind these, stalked a very stately beast. There was reason 
m his stateliness, for he bore the Moghul emblems of sovereignty. Next 
came a crowd of bearers staggering beneath the weight of gilded and 
« vered pall^ie$, and then with a harsh rattle of drums a cavalry band. 

he^Cavalry and the Guns came after, to be followed by the skirl of reeds 
playing Indian music. A whole host of standard-bearers, men at arms 
k Rten with maces, men with flags, men with fans, men 

wth fly whisks, men with nothing in particular, and a single sword- 
. streained forth in ordered profusion before the royal elephant paced 
jnto me vista, the howdah and die gold trappings and umbrella scatter- 
ing broadcast the gilded rays of the sun. Ten furlongs of .unalloyed 
magmficence. To see it all, needed little short of half an hour. 

Two hundred of the State's landed gentry later assembled in the 
peat Durbar Hall of the Jai Bilas Palace to do homage to the Prince. 

, magnificent settings for such a function exist in India than this 

. Its great spaciousness, its lofty roof, lofty as a cathedral church, its 
angings of dull gold. Its vast crystal chandeliers do not speak of the 
ncnl. But they produce that atmosphere of magnificence and im- 
Pf****'^®*» I* the correct setting for this ancient ritual that has sur- 
Inipetial times. Not even these qualities, how supreme soever 
lift a durbar out of the commonplace in the eyes of those 
who had witnessed or participated in close on a dozen in as many weeks. 
ul a new note was struck by the Gwalior durbaties. It was not in the 
act that the majority of them were Mahrattas. Poona had made us 
amiliar ^ with the gaily cocked hat of the Mahrattas with its warlike 
. *il^ging red. “We had met it again at Baroda and more emphatically 
i** magnificence of the dresses worn by some of 

e Mahratta noblemen— splendid brocades, elaborate gold embroideries 
and gauntlets of gold. It was the fact that the durbaiies presented an 
epitome of the history of Central India. 

As was fitting in India's greatest Mahratta stale, the Mahratta nohle- 
predominated. But there were to be seen also the p«de gray eyes 
^nd impassive features of Chitpavaiu whose subtle intellect and whose 
aptness for political intrigue has ever kept them in the seats of the mighty, 
o ten made them the real power behind the throne occupied by some 
simple^ soldier-conqueror and still to this day make them a powerful force 
m Indian politics. And there were present not a few Mahomedans, des- 
of those men left behind when Mahratta chiefs had wrested from 
j * l^guid hand of the Moghul Emperor terriloiy and power. Central 
ndia is, indeed, like a geological formation. One tide of invasion sweeps 
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** j leaves a deposit which crystallises, only to be over- 

whelmed by a fresh tide which leaves its mark, permanently upon the rock 
foundations of the land and the race. • 


In old, -forgotten, far-oif times*’ a material part of a durbar cere- 
monial was the presentation to the honoured guest of gifts’ which varied 
in costliness and beauty with the altitude of the guest's station. • In return 
the guest made presents to the host. It was an expensive if showy form 
of courtesy. It exists no longer, but it survives in the form of a pleasing 
ritual. No gifts are actually exchanged, but the Prince in whose demesne 
the durbar- takes place assembles costly and beautiful objects— jewels, 
swords, lances, horses.- The guest — a Viceroy, a Royal Prince or a 
Governor— touches the gifts in token of their remission and so courtesy is 
satisfied. Among the gifts of ceremony af Gwalior, which' were ^th 
noble and magnificent, were elephants and horses gorgeously caparisoned 
in gold embroidered cloth, the elephants being besides painted in grotesque 
brilliance wherever a square foot of hide escaped the glittering trappings. 
They stood in the palace grounds while the durbar went on within, the 
elephants drowsily swaying backwards and forwards and swinging their 
trunks in equal rhythm, the horses pawing the ground in mettlesome im> 
patience, nevu quite overcoming their natural antipathy towards their 
mammoth neighbours. 

And now to return to Gwalior thoroughness. In the ofternoon, His 
Royal Highness formally opened the new King George Park. This park 
owes its origin to the solicitude of His Highness for the people of the 
State. Hitherto, the facilities enjoyed by the people of Gwalior for out- 
door diversion have not been great. The lack of them has been repaired 
with great thoroughness by the King George Pork, which provides not 
only pleasant walks, shady nooks and picturesque garden corners, but 
tennis courts, a band-stand and an enclosure for specifically Indian g^es, 
to mention only a few of the facilities aiforded. The ceremony wm briet. 
The Prince arrived under a Royal Salute and the President of the Munici- 
^ity in a short address outlined the history of ihe scheme whereupon tl»o 
Prince with a golden key undid the lock of the gate and amid clieers 


declared the park open. , • ,f 

On the second morning of the Gwalior visit all were early asur, « 
occion being , review of ihe Gw.B« uoop.. We bed .een 
on the morning of tbe arrival. ~ nan, of ibem ibal .bey baj Ip . ana 
.boulder to .boulder along .be proeeaional route in orto tbat 
bers might be accommodated. We had seen them in all the g ory o 
ceremonial dresfr-there are few armie. whose ceremonial uniforms are w 
gaily magnificent as those of huliao Uoops. On this morning we were w 
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leave* a Jepotll which cry»talli*c*, only lo be over- 
whelmed by a ficsh tide which leave* it* mark permanently upon the rock 
loundation* of the land and the race. 


In old, forgotten, far-o(f time**' a material part of a durbar cere- 
monml wa* the pre*cntation lo the honoured gue*l of gifu which varied 
in cottlinc** and beauty wllli the ohitude of the guc*t’* •tarion. fa rctum 
Ihc gue»t made pre*cnt* to the ho*i. ft wa* an caperwive if .howy form 
of courtwy. It exht* no longer, but it lurvivc* in the form of a pleasing 
ritual. No gift* are actually exchanged, but the Prince in whose demesne 
trie durbar take* place ooscmble* costly and beautiful ohjccis— Jewels, 
^ord*, lance*, horse*. The guest — a Viceroy, o Royal Prince or a 
Govcmor**-touchcs the gift* In token of their remission and so courtesy is 
satisfied. Among the gifts of ceremony at Gwalior, which were both 
noble and magnificent, were elephant* and horse* gorgeously caparisoned 
in gold embroidered cloth, the elephants being besides painted in grotesque 
brilliance wherever a square foot of hide escaped the glittering trappings* 
They stood in the palace grounds while the durbar went on within, the 
elephant* drowiily swaying backwards and forwards and swinging their 
trunk* tn equal rhythm, the horse* pawing the ground in mettlesome im* 
patience, never quite overcoming their natural antipathy towards thetr 
mammoth neighbours. - ' 


And now to return to Gwalior thoroughness. In the afternoon, rvs 
Royal Highness formally opened the new King George Park. This pjuk 
owe* its origin to the solicitude of His Highness for the people of the 
State. Hitherto, the facilities enjoyed by the people of Gwalior for oi^ 
door diversion have not been great. The lack of them has been 
with great thoroughness by the King George Park, which prorides no^ 
only pleasant walks, shady nooks and picturesque garden comers, u 
tennis courts, a band-stand and an enclosure for specifically Indian 8^.^' 
to mention only a few of the facilities afforded. The ceremony 
The Prince arrived under o Royal Salute and the President of t e 
polity in a short address outlined the history of the scheme ^ 

Prince with a golden key undid the lock of the gate and arm 


declared the park open. . 

On the second morning of the Gwalior visit ^ w«e ^ 
occasion being a review of the Gwalior troops. ”®, j stand 

on the morning of the arrival, so many of them that t ey 


on the morning of the arrival, so many of them tha y 

shoulder to shoulder along the processional route in order 

bera might be accommodated. We had seen them m ^ ^ are so 

ceremonial dress-^here are few armies, whose ecremoni ^ 

gaily magnificent as those of Indian troops. On this morning 
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host who thinks of everything that will conduce to the comfort^ his 
guests and sees that it is done. On bolh Friday and Saturday there was 
Shooting and the rate of morlalily among tiger, bear, panther, eambur and 
more unconsidered tnflea like hare and pig increased greatly during these 
S**u^^*' . ^ ^ numerous guesU whom 

His Highness’ hospitality entertained during the Prince’s visit enjoyed 
excellent sport. 


On Saturday the Ilth a gymkhana was organised by the Race Club. 
In four of the races His Royal Highness rode. In all the fields were 
fairly big, and in only two of the races was the Prince placed. His beat 
performance was in the Polo Scurry, in which he was beaten by a short 
head on Destiny by Fizzer, belonging to Colonel Harvey and ridden by 
Captain Metcalfe, another member of his staff. On Sunday morning the 
Prince went to church at Morar, a short service being conducted by the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of Nagpur. 


Meanwhile, those who did not shoot nor saw the shooting, were 
at liberty to explore Gwalior (Gwalior being a convenient and loose term 
for anything in the way of a settlement within a five miles radius of (he 
Palace). Be it, for instance, understood to embrace Morar, or again 
Lashkar which is the name by which the modem capital city goes. As 
to Morar, there is a church which was once on a time Scots and Presby* 
terian, but developed a tendency to ritual and is now good sound 
Anglican. But the world and the flesh find a place too, not least in a 
leather factory, which will not only supply you with boots, shoes and 
travelling bags at very modest prices, but will give you a lecture on 
economics as well, especially on that branch of the dismal science whic 
deals with Indian industries. For dtese the struggle at first Is hard, t e 
upward path steep: but if they happen to find deserted banacks or sunilar 
unwanted buildings in which they may house their plant and 
workers, then success, golden, rapid and rosy, is assured unto them, 
point here to ponder for Swadeshi ecenomlils. How many , 

cities are there in India which, at present used as kennels for jackals on 


nests for crows, might house looms and lathes? 

No matter, however, where the pilgrim in Gwalior goes. whetf*er 
palace or factory, park or hovel, he is everywhere dogged and pursue 7 
the Fort. It is everywhere. It cominands wth a 
gesture and. sooner or later, one must yield to its tireless i 
scale iU three hundred feet hill to sec what it h« )o V*' jj,„. 

two ascent, of the hill, each by a paved road. One i. sleep 
the other is gentle and gradual and accessible to motor cars, if* 
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u the proMic way of scaling to the topmost ramparts. Commend me to 
the former. It means a longer dnve along a dustier road; it means 
pasting through the narrow winding main baraar of old Gwalior, where 
every second house is in ruins, every second shop empty, where every- 
thing proclaims a city in two minds as to dissolution, a city which has 
not achieved the dignity and silence of ruined desertion but clings patheti- 
cally, like a very old man, to its sluggish corporate life; but it means 
also the royal road to the Fort, the road traversed on the back of an 
elephsuit. 

The elephant has wicked eyes end an obvious contempt for the 
autho» of his servitude, but as an aid to progression he is unequalled. 
He is os sure-footed as a goat and as solid and comforting as a moun- 
tain. Nothing short of a landslide or an avalanche, one feels, will 
deviate him from the true and proper path, h is a pity that providence 
has given him such a clumsy gait — ^“woof. woof, jerk, jerk," that’s how 
he goes. At every step all of one’s innards rattle together. It needs 
another to bring them back to their proper location. The elephant heeds 
not. On he plods up a ramp at forty-five degrees, round a right angle 
comer, his great pads clutching the ground with the tenacity of suckers. 
He wheezes a little, and by the end breathes heavily. As the final gate* 
^vay is passed, he heaves an indubitable sigh of relief, shakes his head 
end jangles his bells more heartily, and sets one down in the courtyard of 
a palace. One leaves him in the shade stripping the foliage from a tree 
and swallowing oranges and apples, immensely pleased with life, and 
so to an inspection of the palace. 

BtuU in the fifteenth century, it is nerw little mote than a monument. 
Indeed, at the moment of our visit it was in the hands of the stone- 
masons, who were fitting out some of its floors with new flags. It could 
not be lived in with anything like comfort. Not even the restoration of 
the gems which once encrusted its walls, not even the hanging again of 
the priceless tapestries which once draped the rooms, not even the 
restoration to life of the beautiful courtyard fountains could annihilate the 
unpleasant cramped confinement of the rooms. But what a place it must 
have been for intrigue] How its narrow winding stairways must have 
soaked up the whispers of plotting villains I How secret loves and hates 
must have bloomed and flourished in its secluded chambers, entrance to 
which was through a maze of passage ways and exit through a gloomy 
labyrinth ! Touching the matter of hate, one may see the dungeon, deep, 
^k and damp, where a centuries-gone ruler immured his cousin, or 
hw brother or some other troublesome relative. Filial affection could no 
further go. 
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Leave the dungeon* belund and climb to the terrace above. Tbence 
ihe v/ho!e plain of Gwalior U tpread before the eye^ flat. arid, brovm, 
lost in the mutt of dlttancca Figure to yourtelf the watchman set on the 
outer rampart scanning the plain for the enemy. Hours before the 
hostile army could encamp bcneatii the hill, the defenders would be 
aware of hi* coming and the townsmen gathered with their chattels within 
iho stone walls of the Fort, Descend again to the courtyard and the 
elephant will take you along the side of the crenellated wall, past 
machicolation, past ancient platforms for archers and modem gun plat- 
forms— the Fort was once upon a time used by the British forces and their 
barracks and fives— courts still stand — and so to a massive and wondrously 
carved Jain temple, an empty but beautiful shell whence the worshippers, 
the priests, and the jewelled Images axe long since departed. So to an- 
other temple, where carvings cluster even thicker, and then to an Inspec- 
tion of a few at least of the fifty-two tanks— one for each week of the 
year— whence the defenders of old drew their water. Much more than 
these is to be seen, but not in one visit. For the rest, that sufices to 
show one the downward pathway from the towering, jolting elqihant 
The whole downward journey is haunted with rock carvings, figW®* 
gigantic and imposing of the prophets and the pontiffs of Jainism. Chief 
among them is a figure of Adlnath, the ^t Jain pontiff, a veiy 
Colossus sixty feet high, who stands straight and stiff in an 
ridiculously mild and benevolent. Attached to his chin for the 
nonce hung a swarm of wild bees, which gave him the apj^Mce 
of a patient sufferer from goitre. The greater number of 
hewn images are defaced and mutilated, done by the order of « 
Emperor Baber, who appears to have been affected with the same 
modesty which prompted the old lady to suggest that iii the _ 

decency the statues in the Luxembourg ought to be fuimshed Y*, 
ing costumes. Imagine the horrorstnick Emperor peniung in i* • 
as indeed he did write, “they have scidptured out of the rock idp 
larger and smaller size. These figures are perfectly 
these idols to be destroyed.** Poor old gentleman 1 His un cr 

Tk-.. .'macTM. Tkev only chipped them, and at 


cheated him. They left the Images. They only chipped 
that we may leave it. Moehul 

After Gwalior we penetrated to the very heart o Akbar 

• 1 — ir_._u ^r,A Ara. names for ever linked with 


triumphs— Fatehpur Sikri and Agra, names for ever .... ^ a 

and Shah jehan. place magnificendy crowned with man je 
glorious imperialism. There were a bare two horns j ihe 

Sikri. and not all of these could be spent among the 
ruins of Akbar'a deserted capital. They gave an opportunity 
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tnerest hurried promenade through the palaces and the court>'ards, the 
gardens and the halls of audience, which even now, after three centuries 
of desertion, appear fresh from the builders’ hands, inviting the com* 
pledng services of the furnisher. There was little time to do more than 
glance at the spacious courtyard of the Dewan>i>Am, where Akbar sat 
above his thronging people to dispense justice and hearken to appeals. 
Hurriedly one passed through the secluded Chambers of the Queen’s 
Palaces across the Zenana gardens, whence the flowers have vanished, 
and into the hall on whose chequered floor the Emperor, sated with 
experience, sought a new thrill in playing backgammon with fair dancing 
girls for pieces. A glance at the massive proportions of the Elephant 
Gate, whose flanking elephants were defaced by the fanatic fury of 
Aunmgzebe, and one hastens to the great mosque built at the price of a 
king’s ransom for Shaik Salim Chishri. a saint of surpauiog saintliness. 
Within the great slabs of sandstone of which it is built there nestles, like 
a pearl within its casket, the beautiful marble tomb of the saint himself, 
its itmer walls all tracery and painting, the catafalque itself one mass of 
iridescent mother of pearl. And so out through the immense gateway 
of the mosque, built as a monument of his victory over the Deccan by 
Akbar, into the sunshine and the train (or Agra. 

But as one goes a sense of the waste of all the labour and all the 
beauty invades one. Why did Akbar build these miles of uenellated 
wall, raise these mosques and temples, palaces and tombs> Why ere 
they were yet out of the craftsmen’s hands, ere the statesmen and pKUo* 
•ophers, the poets and the beautiful women who thronged his Couit had 
well settled in theu new quartets did be abandon It like a costly loy> 
As to the founding of this Giy of Victory, the legend rtms that Akbar. 
returning from one of his campaigns, halted at 5ikri. Sad at heart owing 
to the death of his twin children by Mariam, his Rajput wife, he visited 
Shaikh Salim Chishli, an ascetic who dwelt in an adjoining cave and 
consulted him concerning an heir. Chlshti advised him to sojourn at Sikri. 
nnd some months I^ler Mariam, in the cave of the Saint, gsre birth to 
the son who became the Emperor Jehan^. lo fervent gratitude Akbar 
built the city of Sikri. There he raised the towering Buland Darwaia. 
the Gateway of Victevy. There he built bis palaces and his fanes. 
There he dug an urnncAse artifleial lake lo lend freshness to the unLrolrn 
nridity of the plain. 

As to its abandonment, fable has it that Qiishti. for whocn was built 
so wonderful a place of worship, and laier so brautjul a locxdr. brstaiglu 
him to leave botause the importunities of his people made lie a misciy 
and the bustle of tbe city di^utbed bis pious mevL taiioBs. Akbar com. 
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plied, for the wuhes of the lalnt were ^aaed. But another explanation 
•unta up the abandonment tn one word— water. There was no source 
cosily available. One Imagines the lines of gamel# and the donkeys, 
laden with the chipping skins and the full jars, plodding daily across the 
plain from the distant streams and wells, and In the end a desperate 
Pinance Minister urging the Emperor that the treasury itself miut run 
dry if he insisted any longer on spending money like water — on water. 

Agra is the Taj and the Fort of Shah Jehan. It is nothing else. 
Both these the Prince visited, and saw, and marvelled in rapt admiration 
os many another before him. Both are a restraint upon the imaginaticin. 
Few pens, however powerful, but feel the futility of piling epithet upon 
epithet to describe perfection. How describe the massive delicacy of 
“ the miracle of miracles, the last wonder of the world,” how call up 
the marvellous beauty and pathos of the love story of Shah Jehan and 
Mumtoz-i-Mahal. enshrined in the Jasmine Tower of the Fort, its epitaph 
writ in the gloomy crypt and the towering dome of the Taj Mahal? Some 
may welcome such a task, I hasten to leave them to it. 

In order to give the Prince every opportunity of seebg Shah J^ans 
city, there were only two functions arranged. One was on inspecdon of 
pensioners, of whom there was a large assemblage, and the ether * 
patty given within the Fort itself by tbe Chiefs of the United Provinces. 
At this also there was a large attendance. 
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The Prince Arrives in Delhi — Statue of King Eqwaro Unveiled — M oi- 
TARY Education in India ; The Kitchener Gsllecc — Gathering of 
THE Indian Princes : Brilliant Durbar in the Diwan-i-Am— Seaforth 
Highlanders Reviewed— Patula and Jodhpur at Polo— The People's 
Fair: Rousing Popular Reception.— (Feb. 14—19). 

■ N the afternoon of February 14 the Prince arrived in Delhi, the 
most historic city in all historic India. He came, not as so 
many other Princes have come in the past at the head of a 
conquering army bringing death and destruction upon the 
, inhabitants of a great city and on the people of a fertile 

country-side. He came as the welcome and bonouted guest of the 
Government of India and of at least a very large section of the 
people, bearing, not fire and a sword, but the ciedeniiaU of an ambassador 
of peace and good-will, 

Delhi has been the cradle of many Empire*- 01 as many it has been 
the grave. To enter it is to enter the commonplace. A railway station 
as are all other railway stations, commonplace, useful roads, mean build- 
ings, farther avenues of trees among which comfortable bungalows seek 
coolness and shadow, the long whale-back of the Ridge. But enter the 
Fort and the mote recent of past glories reveal themselves. It is scaled by 
a big ramp, through a massive gate. Within is a bewildering succession of 
buildings — paUces. KalU of audience, pleasant garden closes, and the 
perfect little gem of the Pearl Mosque. Leave the fort and travel towards 
New Delhi, the future Capital of the latest and. perhaps, the greatest of 
the Indian Empires. The ground is strewn with the relics of former ages. 
Tombs of forgotten saints rise tuiirously from the ground. Heaps of rubble 
and bricks mark the site of the villa of some nobleman dead for centuries. 
The coping stones of wells which have long since ceased to give water 
mark the route as if with milestones. Magnificent and morrstrous, the 
tombs of Emperors and Empresses. Viceroys and warriors, scarred and 
licbened, deserted and ignored, cut the sky-line. Beyond the gaunt 
derricks and the scaSoldlng which swathes the new buildings of the Capital 
is the Fort of Tuklakabagh and. at the farthest limits of all the DelKIs, the 
Kutb Mtnar where Moslem fervour once aspired piously to the heavens- 
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For mile, around there cxul. a happy hunting ground for arehieoIog;,t. 
tcatca excelled by the environs of /^ome or Affiens. 

Tljc Prince was met at Selimgarh station by the Viceroy, the members 
of the Government of India and other high dignitaries. Simple but 
solemn ceremonial attended the occasion. The barbaric splendour which 
shone through the reception accorded the Prince in Gwalior was lacking, 
nor was there any attempt made to vie with the magnificence and opulence 
displayed by, other Native States. All that was necessary to the outward 
state and dignity of the Heir to the Tluone—that and that alone was done. 

^ few. presentations, an address read by the President of the Delhi 
hlunicipality, to which the Prince replied, preceded the Prince’s departure 
in procession for Viceregal Lodge. The procession had a drive of several 
miles to complete. The whole route was lavishly decorated. Indeed, the 
decorations of the Capital were as none others. Many of. the streets were 
bordered with rows of pylons, built solidly of brick and painted white, 
which endured as embellishments of the streets many weeks after the 
Prince had departed. But it was less the pylons and the bunting, the arches 
and the inscriptions that one noted than the people. One’s expectadoo of 
the number of people who would gather to see the Prince were, for many 
reasons, moderate. As it happened, the numbers were very large. By 
some unknown agency, the walls of Delhi had been freely placarded with 
the resolutions of the,Bardoli conference-— the. meeting of the Noa<o- 
operation leadus which decided to give over boycott and hartals— exhort* 
ing the people to refrain from a boycott of the Prince and.not to close their 
shops. There was - a ready response. At least, one supposes it to be a 
response. In the result, there were few of. the shops shut. Business was 
as usual except that it was interrupted on occasion by attendance at one or 


other of the public functions held in honour of the Royal visit. . 

On the following morning it seemed that the clerk of the weather had 
joined the non-co-operators, for he made a feeble attempt to 
rain upon Delhi. It did not come to much, however, only about a hundredt 
of a millimetre falling— being spilt dccribes it better. ft was swe / 
enough to lay the dust, it did nothing to suppress the vivacity o a 
dozen military bands which started to play marches 
and it did nothing to dim the lustre of the ceremony performed y 

Prince in the King Edward Memorial Garden. This cci^ony 
have had a particular and intimate appeal for it was the ^veiling o a 
equestrian statue of his grandfather. King Edward the Seventh. • 

Like all Delhi ceremonies it was impressive. No one who 
Delhi, modem Delhi, can escape being impressed.' 
function and it will be' odd if he cmne away m any state o er 
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ing awe. In attendance will be tlie mighty ones of the Government of 
India, consciously bearing on theit shoulders the sorrows of millions and 
gloomy care on their brows. The Anny Department will be anayed in 
majesty before him, the history of countless campaigns painted on their 
breasts, every second man at least a major-general. Secretaries and 
under-secretaries of departments, simply stufied with the details of all that 
goes on in India, hover in the hachgtound. immobile but alert. From 
every quarter will come an emanation of serenity and altitude, of unbend- 
ing dignity. In the bright glare of the radiance, humility shrivels and 
dies, it is most impressive. Sometimes, indeed, it must distract atten- 
tion from the function itself. On this day it failed to do so, but only be- 
cause the statue unveiled was a memorial to one of the greatest of British 
monarchs and the hand that unveiled it that of the most popular figure in 
the Empire. A lesser occasion would have had little better than a dog's 
chance against the impressiveness of Delhi. 

The spectators had assembled but a few minutes when the thud of 
guns at eleven o'clock proclaimed that H. E. the Viceroy had left 
Viceregal Lodge. A few minutes afterwards a band near the main gate 
of the garden played the Natloikal Anthem and Her Excellency Lady 
Reading was escorted to her place on a dais set before the shrouded 6guie 
to be unveiled. H. £. awaited the coming of the Prince at die gate. On 
arrival the latter inspected the Guard of Honour and walked slowly in 
procession up the path leading to the dais. When he had taken his place 
thereon the Viceroy on behalf of the Memorial Executive Committee, 
delivered a short address. To this the Prince briefly replied and thereafter, 
accompanied by the Viceroy, he stepped out upon the terrace whereon the 
statue stands, pressed a button which set hidden machinery to work and 
amid the thud of guns and the blare of the National Anthem the shrOud* 
ing Union Jacks slowly fell away from the statue, revealing the nobly 
proportioned equestrian figure. 

The Prince when he left received a rousing send off, everybody pre- 
sent cheering and waving their hats. Outside the enclosure there were 
many thousands of the uninvited, many hundreds of them on the steps of 
the Jumma Masjid which forms a noble background for the gardens and 
the statue, and many thousands more on the side of the roads leading 
from the garden to Viceregal Lodge. 

On the morning of the 17th the Prince laid the foundation-stone of 
the Kitchener College at New Delhi. This college, when completed, 
will house and educate several hundred boys preparatory to giving them 
specialist training for commissions in the Indian Army. It is the outcome, 
perhaps the indirect outcome, of the Reforms. For one of the essentials 
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tv'asOAs it is £(ting that the college should bear the name of Kitchener. 

chk*! aoxvng them Is, os the Commander-ia»Chief at the opening 
cvteciv'oy tenunded KIs hearers, that Eftecn >xars ago Lord Kitchener. 

^he fact that the Indian officer is the backbone of the 
,’Vtr.t.V\ tag'll the pnwK'ftion of the Indian officers to the higher regiment- 
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tV* h>utney whkh leads to the destination of a national army, officered by 
hwi^s. At the call of a national legislature fully responsible to ffie eoun- 
ttj\ c\n unjxvtant adjunct to the ceremony perfonned by the Prince ww 
the wukK l>art of the Indian Army, S>-mboJicalIy, that was whst it 
auvswtwl to, Fcff three representatives of every Indian regtni«t, rr^ 
th® K\\bee to Cape Comorin filed before His Royal Highness at the salu e. 
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contnbuled. There were ihe guard* of honour, the massed hands, the 
great concourse of spectators occupying, to the number of three thousand, 
tiers of benches fronting the Hall of Audience tind representing all that 
it best and most significant in India’s official life. There was the vast 
sweep of the pillared building, the slow and stately pacing of the proces- 
sions, the dramatic eloquence the Viceroy, the speeches, instinct 
with loyal homage, of the ruling prin^ and the rapid incisive 
tones of the Prince. Prominent among these were the ruling 
princes, fifly-three of whom had assembled to complete the tale of the 
Capital’s welcome to the Prince. Glittering in their ceremonial robes, 
hung with jewels worth the ransom of many kings, with jewelled aigrettes 
in. their pugrts and jewelled swords in their belts, they made a shining 
picture to see which is vouchsafed to few and to these only once in a 
life-time. Nor were they mere empty display. In periods as jewelled as 
their persona, they affirmed their andent traditional loyalty to the British 
Crown and, particularly to the occasion, an affectionate welcome — which 
many of them had already extended in princely hospitality in their ovm 
statea— to the Heir to the Imperial Throne. The duty of voicing the 
sentiments of India’s princely houses was given to the Maharajas of 
Gwalior. Bikaner. Pariala and Nawanagar who were chosen for the duty 
by the suffrages of their peers. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, ssudt— 

Your Royal Highness, Your Highnesses and gentlemen.— We are 
met here to-day to extend on behalf of the Government of India, the 
Ruling Princes and the two Imperial Legislatures, our loyal greetings to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales on this his ivst visit to the 

Imperial Capital of India. On myself, as the representative of His 

Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor, falls the pleasant duty of initialing 
the proceedings on behalf of the Government of India, and in doing so 1 
need not say how fully I appreciate the opportunity of tendering to Hit 
Royal Highness our warm and hearty welcome in these historic surround- 
ings, where His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, a year ago, in- 
augurated the Chamber of Princes. 1 feel that the ceremony of to-day It 
a fitting symbol of the bond of love and sympathy which binds 

India to the British Crovm. not merely the India of the Reformed 

Councils, but the greater India of the future, in the Govern- 
ment of which the Princes and people of India will bear an 
ever increasing part. His Royal Highness comes, however, as 
1 have said on more than one occasion, not as the representative of 
any Government to promote the interests of any political party but as the 
Heir to the BtirisK Throne, anxious to acquaint himself with the thoughts 
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and wJihc of India. Hi. Roya! Highnc made thi. clear in Ki. fir«t 
rpcccli oiler landing in India when he .aid to the people of Bombay: *’1 
want you to know me and -I want to know you.” It i. in dua .pint that 
wc greet Hi. Royal Highnc. tt«Iay. We feel that dunng the paat three 
month, the goal of mutual understanding and trust ha. alr^y been 
reached throughout the great part of the Indian Empire. In Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madra. the great cities identified with the commercial enter- 
prise of the earlier OritUh Mttler. in the Ea*t; in Lucknow and Benares 
and novr in Delhi, the home, of ancient culture and civilisation; in Burma, 
llie latest aspirant for rcspotuible Coveriunent; and in the great Indian 
State, of Oaroda, Rajputana, Centra] India, Hyderabad and Mysore. His 
Royal Highness ha. already by hi. sincerity of purpose and charming 
personality eatabUsKed himself in the heart, of those with whom he has 
been brought into contact. He has learnt to know them and they have 
learnt to know him. In Delhi, the capital of so many IGngs of old and 
the seat of the modern Government of India, where meaiory clings 


proudly to the glorious days when Her Majesty Queen Victoria was pro- 
claimed Empress of India, where the coronation of Hi. Maj'ety King 
Edward wo. celebrated and HU Maj'esty King George V. hiaiself held 
hi. Coronation Durbar, our greeting ha. a special significance here. Our 
hearts naturally go out with affection toward, the Prince who ha. already 
endeared himself to the people of Great Britain and of the Domuuoss ^ 
yond the Seas, with whom India hope, before long to be enrolled as a full 
partner in the great British Emfuie. In Your Royal Highness we acclaim 
the new spirit of the age, purified by the trials emd tribulations of the past 
seven years, eager to right wrongs and sooth distress and, above aih to 
foster and maintain the glorious cause of j’ustice and freedom tl^oug out 
the world.. Your Royal Highness. 1 tender to you on behalf o my 
colleagues and myself our warmest and most loyal greetings. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, said : — ^Your Excellency, Yo^ 
Royal Highness, — The deep-rooted and abiding loyalty to the . 

Throne of our beloved King-Emperor is the proud heritage ^d un ro 
record of the Princes of India and is to us the very breath of jj. 

and no words that 1 use to-day can give adequate expre«ion to l * * 
ments of devoted attachment with which we are inspired towar 
Imperial Majesty and his House, sentimento of which we -jj, 

Royal Highness has received ample and unmistakable^ tes of 

the course of your triumphant progr^ through India in 8*" indeed, 
your visits to several of our principalities in particular, ou 'pjinces. 
feel honoured at the fact that through the courtesy of my brother r 
this opportunity has been afforded, me, in the presence o su 
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Kulthcd and representative gathering, and in this historic capital of the 
Indian Erapiie, of following His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of 
Cwalior and adthng a few more words of respectful welcome and greet* 
ing to Your Royal Highness on the united behalf of the Princes of India. 

Your Royal Highness' arduous tour, undertaken at no small sacrihee 
of personal comfort and convctuence. it now drawing to a close, but 1 
would beg to assure you that many will be the memories associated there- 
with, pleasant and grateful memories which will be treasured through- 
out the length and breadth of this vast country. Through Your Royal 
Highness' gracious and winning personality, and the remarkable success 
which has attended your visit, yet another link has been forged in the 
golden chain which binds the Princes and peoples of India to the British 
Crown. His Imperial Maj'esty. in his gracious message which Your 
Royal Highness delivered on the day of your first setting foot on Indian 
soil, was pleased to give expression to this belief that when you leave our 
shores, our hearts will follow Your Royal Highness and that yours will 
stay with us. It is beyond doubt wben the time comes for Your Royal 
Highneu to set sril from India, you will carry away our hearts with you 
and we sincerely hope that India and its people will have the good 
fortune to have also found a comer in your heart and that Your Royal 
Highness will not fail to gladden our eyes by honouring the Princes and 
peoples of this ancient land will) another visit at no very distant date. 

His Highness the Maharaja Jam Saheb of Navanagar, said : In my 
happy and, 1 trust, not unfruitful earlier days in England, I was once vastly 
astonished to find myself described in cold print as a conj'uror. Would 
that this description were true, for following as I do their very eminent 
and very eloquent Highnesses, the Maharajas of Gwalior, of Bikaner and 
of Patiala, I surely need, and sadly lack, some magic power in order even 
to attempt on behalf of my brother Princes, by whose gracious choice I 
am now speaking, in order, I say. even to attempt a tribute of welcome 
to Your Royal Highness in terms in any degree worthy of our Royal guest. 
On this paramount occasion I fail for lack of power but not in burning 
warmth of desire. Your Royal Highness, the Ruling Princes and Chiefs 
of India, united here offer you above all a welcome of unity, the unity of 
our order in deep and enduring loyalty towards His Imperial Majesty the 
King-Emperor, towards the glorious House of Windsor and towards Your 
Royal Highness, his beloved and so distinguished heir. Nay, further, 
the unity of our order with the rest of India in the mighty fabric of the 
British Empire, as true members of that great body politic, with unity as 
the keynote of our welcome, we salute Your Royal Highness 
as a most happy and most successful instrument of unity and of 
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It was m epilome of the Army’s history. For each section taking part 
Jn the nde wore period ” uniforms of the Regiment. One section wore 
the rmiforms in which the Hanoverian troopers hunted down the Jacobite 
fugitives of the 15 rebellion, across the moors and through the glens and 
forests of Scotland. Another seemed to have come straight from 
Dettingen. In just such uniforms were clad the troopers who hacked 
their way out of the trap into which foolish leadership had taken them 
and built victory on defeat. Nearly a century later, and the regiment as 
it skirmished and charged in the Perunsula and in Flanders circled and 
wheeled before our eyes, brilliant in light blue tunics and light blue over* 
alls. Then on to the scarlet of Victoria’s early days, thick braided tunics 
of broadcloth. Thus it was that they campaigned in winter snow and 
thus again were they expected to face the heat and dust of the tropics. 
Truly a century ago they thought little of a soldier's comfort and much of 
the grandeur of his appearance. Again, we saw the regiment in the 
uniforms which thundered down upon the Russian guns in the immortal 
Balaclava charge and so to the ceremonial dress of the present day. 
After the musical ride had been completed a number of Indian eavali)^ 
men gave a display of trick riding and others, when darkness fell, danced 
a weird, wild Khuttak wax dance round a great log lire which spelt 
every motion fierceness and hloodthirstiness. 

At night the Prince was entertained at dinner by the ruling prmew- 
Several of the hosts are “ orthodox '* and did not actually attend the 
diimer, coming into the banqueting hall before " The King. In jdl» 
hundred and eighty were present to hear the Maharaja of 
behalf of all the Princes, propose the health of the Prince, which e ‘ 
in an apt little speech, clearly and pointedly delivered. No 1^ * . 
able was the response made by the Prince, both in sentiment and p f***” ’ 
and it was received with great ej^hutiasm. The Maharaja spo 
follows A p 

Your Royal Highness, Your Highnesses and Gentlemen,-— • 
dent of the Reception Committee, it is my privilege to extend to 
Royal Highness, on behalf of my brother Princes and niysel/» • „ 

and loyal welcome. It is not necessary for me to say how mu ^ 
appreciate the honour of Your Royal Highness company * 
extremely delighted 'we are to have the opportunity of ente^i 
to-night jointly and as Member*' of a recognised Order. which 

Highness has now been m this Country for three months ^ 

you have met several of us here and there and indMd some o , 

States and homes.- We trust this personal experience ^ ^ 

strengthen the conviction, if in d<^ it needed any streogweruag. 
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common tiaciition of the impeiial House of Windsor and our Houses is a 
living reality, the tradition, namely, that the cause of our Houses is one, 
that there is perfect identity between our aims and ideals which may be 
summed up os the permanent endurance of the British Empire, an 
Empire which is destined to progress condnuaily towards greater solidarity, 
harmony and peace, that is destined to remain united, to work for a 
common end which is the happiness of its members and destined also to 
ensure the peace of the World. My heart is too full, at the thought of 
the glorious possibilities of our bdoved Empire, to suSer the desecration 
of a long conventional speech. My task may, therefore, well close, by 
my ending as I began, with expressions of our sincere and hearty welcome. 
And now, Your Highnesses and Cenllemen, let me ask you to drink a 
bumper to the health and ever widening fame of our illustrious guest His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

A military parade service on Sunday on the brigade parade ground 
was attended by the Prince who. after the service, presented colours to 
three regiments — the Royal Scots Fusiliers, the l&th Rajputs and the 10th 
Jats. To everyone's surprises and the intense delight of the Indian 
regiments, the Prince addressed them in Hindustani, expressing his 
pleasure at presenting the colours and his hope that they would, as in 
the past, he covered with glory m the (utxue. 

Two hundred policemen paraded in the grounds of Viceregal Lodge 
on Monday morning for inspection by the Prince from whom one among 
them received the King's police medal for conspicuous services to the 
country. After the police parade, a deputatiort of the Anglo'lndian 
community waited on the Prince with an address to which the Prince 
replied. The reply was a warm tribute to the worth of the work done by 
this corrununity in India. He had received, he declared, much informa* 
Uon Tegar<hng the careers open to the community, their success in various 
ranks and their record of military service. The useful and honoured place 
they filled as citizens in the Indian Empire and their devotion to the cause 
of India did them credit and he persoitally would watch the progress of 
the community with the greatest attention. 

Thereafter the Prince left for the Gymkhana polo ground to witness 
a tent'pegging competition for a gold cup presented by the Maharaja of 
Dhar. Two dozen competed, all wonderfully expert, and it must have 
given the judges "furiously to think** before they were able to select 
tbe competitor who should receive the Cup from the Prince’s hands. 
The ground lay adjacent to the horse lines of King George's Horse. 
These the Prince visited, taking the regiment by surprise — at the time of 
the visit the men were grooming their horses. But in shirt sleeves, en> 
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cumbered wilh buclceU and brushes, ihcy turned out and acclaimed the 
i^rince m stentorian voices. 


in the afternoon, the Prince captained a polo team of Indian maha- 
rajas which played a team of Oriliah olficers captained by the Commander- 
in-Chjcf, the latter team winning. Immediately afterwards, the final of 


the Pnnee of Wales* Corru^Rioration Polo Tournament between Jodhpur 
and ratiaia was played. The Prince and the laroe anA 


and Patiala was played. The Prince and the large and distinguished 
assembly present had the good fortune to see a magmficent game. It 
was a case of age and experience versus dash and youth— the combined 
ages of the Patiala team ( which contained at least one player whose 
name is famed wherever polo is played ) must have been nearly double 
that of the Jodhpur players. At the end of five of the fastest and finest 
chukkers ever seen on any polo ground Patiala led by five goals to four. 
It seemed assured that they would win. But Jodhpur played with magiU' 
ficent dash and during the last five minutes scored wonderfully a couple of 
goals and won a thrilling final by six goals to five. The heartiness of the 
response to the Prince's call for cheers for the teams when he presented 
the cups was a fitting meed for a great struggle and a gieat victory. 


Six hours before departintT from Delhi, the Prince attended the 
popular fair on the Maidan. Here an opportunity, not given before, wu 
granted to the people to make manifest their welcome to him. The fair 
was open to the gener2d public. No exclusive provision was . made for 
the attendance of any kind of privileged people. Secretaries and under- 
secretaries were on the same footing as Uieir own office chupratiii and 
these had to mingle with despised brothers from the chamart. Caste was 
overwhelmed. Distinctions died. Demos unalloyed held sway and nevw 
looked like being dethroned. At the lowest computation a lakh of ^op e 
were present, drawn from all grades of society, Among them th* Prince 
freely moved. Well, he moved, mounted on a horse. But it was no e^y 
progress. A force of military and police had been - entrusted wi 
the task of keeping something like a clear pathway round the ground ol 
the fair. They succeeded but indifferently in their task. T^e peop c s 
loyalty and enthusiasm defeated the attempts to*regulate them in rows an 
marshal them in squares. Good . humourcdly, the police let ffiem avc 
their way. So tliey surged and swayed towards the Prince. . Th*y c * 
and bowed as one section of people, having gazed their fill and ccte 
their loudest, withdrew slightly in favour of the ranks behind them. 

Somewhere in the midst of the malestrom of people t ere wer 
enclosures for the sports which were to have been the ^ief ° 

the fair. But the wrestlers showed off their cunning devices ° . 

throwing their opponents in vain. The runners ran only into a 
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where theii fleetness of foot availed Uiem nothing. The camels, which 
were to have contended against each other for a prire for speed, succeeded 
only in lutocldng over a perspiring photographer who sought to judge their 
merits and then in super-superciliousness, gave o\er all efforts. Dut the 
people cared little. They had forgotten that the purpose of their presence 
was a fair. It was sufficient for them that they saw the Prince, saw him. 
not in gilded splendour, but at close quarters, among them, one of them. 

It is douhUul whether, anywhere on his wotid travels, the Prince has 
been confronted with such a scene as that on which he looked do^«'n from 
Kis horse on his last afternoon in Delhi. On that occasion, the Capital 
spoke nobly for alt India, expressing a sentiment which intriguers ha>-e 
vainly tried to stifle, the atta^menl of the people to the CroHn. Ne>xr 
were the Republicans and those who dream of India outside the Orilish 
Empire more forcibly answered than they were by that memorable 
spectacle. On this day a fresh bond of union %vas forged between the 
Crown and the people of India, a bond compounded of mutual confidence 
and understan^ng. 

At eleven o’clock at night the Prince left Delhi on the last stage of 
KIs tour which was spent in the Punjab artd the Frontier Province. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

OP the Sikhs — Foundation and History of Patiala— His 
Highness as a Sportsman — Patiala in the War— The Sikh Religion 
— FimiRE OF the Sikhs— Functions in Patiau.-^eb. 20—24). 



FTER Delhi had been left behind the rate of the tour war 
sensibly speeded op. When the Prince left Delhi he had 
been in India for iunety*sevcn days and in that time had 
made tweaty-eix halts for periods ranging from one till eight 
days. There remained to Kim 23 days before he was due 


to embark at Karachi on the Renown and in these twenty^three days he 
visited eleven different places, making his longest halt at Lahore, the 
Punjab’s capital. His first halt was made at Patiala, where he enjoyed for 


three days the hospitality of the premier chief of the Punjab. 


Patiala’s history as a sepeuate State is comparatively of recent origin, 
dating from 1763, when the conferring of the title of raja upon the then 
chief by Ahmad Shah Durrani was followed and, as it were, consolidated 


by the conquering and partitioning of Sirhind. As was natural in a 
young State, which had scarcely found its feet, the first twenty yws of 
its existence were marked by cautious government. Early in the eighties 
an interesting situation developed. The chief who had succeeded to the 
gadi was a minor and the Dewan was appointed Minister-Regent. A 
section of the people within the State's boundaries had become recal- 
citrant and had challenged the authority of the Government. Being w- 
able, or fancying himself unable, to quell their recalcitrance with his 
, own forces, the Minister-Regent called in the aid of the Mahrattw. 
When the Mahrattas entered a place on a mission of help they usual/ 
helped themselves and soon made it evident to the original inhabitant 
that they had come to stay. This they did in the case of Patiala an 
for an exciting few months ft seemed that they would succeed in * 
plete and peaceful penetration of the place. But the • ,A. 

was, in the colloquialism, not having any. TTie action 
Regent in calling in the Mahrattas led to his downfall. C'noh 

lion of the State fell upon the young shoulders of *. ‘ 

His first action was to appoint his sister Sahib Kuar Chef Mini* 



an inspiring record. 
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The ptinceMee o( the Patiala Hot»e have ntoie than once sho-wn them* 
selves capable administrators and plucky military commanders. Sahib 
Kuar succeeded where the Dewan had failed. She victoriously repelled 
the inroads of the Mahrattas and rid the State for good and all of their 
pressing and unwelcome attentions and she reduced her own recalcitrant 
people to submission. Later, when her regency had come to an end and 
Sahib Singh had taken over the government, it was he who entered into 
those agreements with the English wMch brought the State under their 
protection. 

Since that date the hutery of the Stale U a cecotd of steady deveUip- 
mcnt and of loyal maintenance of the obligations due to the paramount 
power, often in the face of the most trying circumstances. Thus, during 
the distiubances of I657'-58, no prince in India showed greater loyalty, or 
rendered more conspicuous service to the British Government, than the 
then Maharaja of Patiala. As one of India's historians has written, 
"He was the acknowledged head of the Sikhs and any hesitation or 
disloyalty on his part would have been attended %vith most disastrous 
results, while his ability, character, and high position would have made 
him a most formidable leader against the Government. But following 
the honourable impulses of gratitude and loyalty, he unhesitatingly placed 
his whole power, resources and influence at the absolute command of 
the English and during the darkest and most doubtful days of the Mutiny, 
he never for a moment wavered in his loyally, but on the contrary re- 
doubled his exertions when less sincere friends thought it politic to 
relax theirs.” 

Patiala has been called, and with justice, the cradle of the Imperial 
Service Troops in India. It was in Patiala that Lord OuSetin announced 
the inception of the scheme in 1666. The scheme arose out of a sugges- 
tion made in 1667 by the Patiala Council of Regency that it should place 
the whole resources of the State at the disposal of the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the event of the outbreak of a war on the North-West Frontier. 
This generous offer took a practical form later on in an engagement to 
maintain for service, side by side with British troops, a specially trained 
corps, numbering 600 cavalry and 1,000 infantry, fully equipped and 
ready to take the held at a moment's notice. 

The example thus initiated by Patiala was soon followed by other 
Native States and this method of contributing military aid to the Empire 
remains the one in force to the present day. 

Tbo present ruler o5 Patiala State 'is H'is H'igbness Maharaja 
Bhupindra Singh, who was bom on the 12th of October, 1891. During 
his minority, which terminated in 1909. a Council of Regency managed 
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ihe affair* of ihe Stale. He received his education at the Aitchison Chiefs' 
College, Lahore, and early displayed those qualities which have served 
to make his rule in keeping with the great traditions of the State. He 
assumed charge of the administration in 1910, being formally installed by 
Lord Minto, then Viceroy, in the same year. His Highness is a much 
travelled man and is an engaging conversationalist on the people* and 
customs he has seen in his travels in Europe; most of the capitals and 
many of the province* he has visited during the past ten years. It is, 
however, os a sportsman that His Highness is chiedy known, apart from 
his qualities as a ruler of a great State. On a horse he used to be un- 
surpassed and his interest in and keenness for that great Indian sport 
polo has been among the greatest assets that have helped Fadala to 
reach its present pre-eminence in Indian polo. ' As a cricketer, also, His 
Highness cuts a worthy figure. Never as good as that greatest of bats- 
men His Highness the Jam Saheb. he yet was always a sound forcing 
bat and has many good performances to his credit.- He was chosen to 
captain the All-India cricket team wluch visited England in 1911. a team 
which, though it did not quite have the success it was expected to have, 
yet impressed people in England with the high standard which Indian 
cricket had attained in its comparatively short caiea. 


With the outbreak of the Great War began a new chapter in the 
history of Patiala. At the very outset His Highness placed unreservedly 
all the resources of the State at the disposal of the Indian Government, 
and through his efforts Patiala continued to pour forth a stream of mw, 
money and material till its record of War Services stood unsurpassed hy 
any other State in India. In response to the Premier s appeal in J 
1918, His Highness at once offered to raise three new BattalioM, an 
took a leading part in the memorable Indian War Conference which njet 
at Delhi the same month. His zealous services in the cause 
Empire were signally recognised by his selection in 1918 as one of ‘" 3* 
representatives on the Imperial War' Conference and the Impenal a 
Cabinet. During the War the Patiala Slate conlribut^ about 25, UW 
men. The Patiala Imperial Service Troops served in all 
theatres of War. and won no less than 125 battle 

maintaining its fighting forces at a cost of over *• . 

fumUhed 1,000 Camels, 259 Mule, and 400 Horse, 

Remount brandies. Rupees 35 Mbs were .ubsenbed to the W ^ 
and the Patiala State helped the Coveniment of India 
Currency crisis by a timely loan of 10 laldi. of »i ver jw ^oret. 

Altogether the State contribution, in m^ey amount to ne y ^ 
rmd in material to about 9 lath.. In the recent Afghan War, H. 
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aeaj at once volunteered KU petaoaal actvicea along with those of his 
troops, which were accepted by the Government of India, and worked as 
Special Service Officer on the slaif of the General Commanding North- 
West Frontier Force. 

When the Prince arrived in Patiala he found that the Maharaja, 
thinking tliat the incessant ceremonial of Delhi had given the Prince 
more than his hll of formaUty, and had earned for him a few days or 
complete recreation, had arranged for a considerable simplification of 
the official piogianune. The formalities of an interchange of visits were 
dispensed with and the functions arranged for the first afternoon were 
shifted forward to the morning. Thus, the review of the State troops on 
the Patiala Parade ground, notable for the magnificent appearance of the 
cavalry in the glory of their full dress, mounted on fire big war horses, 
and the meeting with the retired Indian officers of the Indian Army in 
the grounds of the Motihagh Palace, were completed before lunch, leavirrg 
the afternoon and the other two days free for sport and recreation. 

The visit to Patiala was out first introduction of ll>e tour to the Srkhs. 
To see the stalwart forms and the handsome bearded faces of the troops 
and the inhabltanu of the Patiala bazaars was to reflect on the origins of 
that religion in the profeuion of whose tenets has been bred a race which 
has, physically, no superior in India and possesses martial qualities that 
have stood the Empire and India in good stead during troublous times. 
It was indeed in no martial spirit that their faith arose. In its origin, it 
sprang from a desire for greater spirituality, the attainment of which was 
thwarted by a tyrannical priesthood. It may have been part of that great 
wave of religious fervour, that yearning for freedom in spiritual matters, 
which caused the Reformation in Europe, of which indeed it was contem- 
poraneous. At all events, the first Sikh guru or religious teacher de- 
nounced the idolatry and superstition of the Hindu priests, the greed and 
narrowness of the Brahmins and the arbitrary restrictions of caste with 
all the zeal of true reforming faith. But the path of reform was far from 
smooth. Yet it cannot be doubted that the early struggles against 
tyrannous authority gave a back-bone and virility to the new faith 
which it might otherwise have lacked. For persecution, they say, is 
the life-blood of a church. The hand of the Emperor Aurungzebe, that 
misguided zealot, fell heavily upon them. Though tried beyond endur- 
ance, the Sikhs did not rise against his persecuting bigotry. They had 
sworn allegiance to Akbar. They felt they owed it to his descendant. 
But their oath of fealty ceased to be binding— so Sikh tradition had it— 
provided they offered a willing sacrifice. The ninth guru, Tek Bahadur, 
offered Iiimself for immolation and delivered himself up to the Emperor 
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at Delhi. Bribes and torture did not shake his faith, so he was falsely 
accused of casting his eyes on the windows of the imperial zenana. It 
was in reply to the charge of this crime that he uttered the famous and 
remarkable prophecy - 

"Mine eyes gazed not, O Emperor, upon thy private apartments, 
nor upon thy queens; but far beyond them into the West upon the 
fair-haired hosts who shall come from beyond the seas to tear down 
thy purdaha and destroy thy palaces.** 


Such an utterance was, of course, tantamount to high treason. It 
scaled the fate of Tck Bahadur and he was put to death. But his dea^ 
freed the Sikhs from the bonds of their oath of allegiance and their 
espousal of their faith and their opposition to, the fanaticism of the la^ 
of the great Moghuls grew apace, fanned by the religious zeal of Tek 
Bahadur’s successor. Covind Sin^, the last and greatest of the^ Gurus. 
With him changed the character of the religion. He played to it mi^ 
the same part as did Cromwell to the English Parliamentarians. For he 
forged the sword of the Sikhs and gave their religion a definitely . mih' 
tary bent. They went forth to battle against the tottering 
the Moghuls and wrested from their grasp great tracts of the Pu^e • 
and then, under - Ranjil Singh, they built up a uniform kingdom riem 
the Khyber to the Sudej. And then the prophecy of T^ was fulfiUed. 
Four great -battles the Sikhs fought with the British, stubby and des- 
perate fights, and only when their field army was shaltwd beyon r^ 
formation at Gujerat was the Punjab finally annexed and the suzerain 
of the British acknowledged. i v . 

Since that date it has not been easy to reconcile the 
ter of the Sikh and the martial aspect of his religion wilh^e w 
of a great modern peaceful polity and adminisUation. *j°_,aBes. 
Britannica has conferred upon the whole country 
But to the military races of India, ^d they are inany, ® 
necine strife, of the irruptions of military races, bent ^ 'jn ju 

the passes of the Himalayas has not brought unmued 

^ k,- fairer, awav the chief aim or. m 


train. How could it, since it has taken differed 

I deatroyea their p,ofe»io„ Ch»ay have the ftU^^ent 


re.T,TJ:(o,sS.vJourhyd.-^> 
the Impetial foree.. But that ?utlet _c^ 


existence and 
thus. It is true that 
of regiments for service in the Imperial torccs. out 
absorb the whole stream and even that compares i on W* 

tion when every man went to sleep, as it jo be 

back and with battles and the prospe^f of 

won from them, always imminent. The e o monotonou# 

and manoanvrea. i. nut war and can earily bccuma mure man 
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than that of any clctlc in a modem commercial city. Still, there is 
always the frontier to be guarded. A soldier's life there is by no means 
lacking in incident. For the rest, the Sikh is an agriculturist and a trader, 
successful and thrifty in both callings. He ratlier resembles the Scots 
and the Swiss in his careful economies, that savour of parsimony. Some 
people think that the passage of years will tend to obliterate the military 
and chivalrous traits in Sikh character and leave him plain agriculturist 
and trader, a bit of a henia in both, absorbed in the petty affairs of 
small holdings and little stalls in the bazaars. 

This must not happen yet awhile. Whatever the character and 
complexion of the Goveri\mcnt in power in India, there will 
always, for as far ahead as we can see, live on the lean 
lands in and beyond the Himalayas fierce predatory hordes of 
people in whose creed might, crude might, the might of one's 
own right hand, is right, who tee in neighbours who are waxing fat upon 
a kindly toil only an opportunity for plunder and who are constantly 
urged on, by the pitiless pressure of their growing population upon the 
sustenance afforded by the meagre lands they live in. to seek a dwelling 
plate in the kindlier lands of the South. With these fierce pecpples. 
who have ever lived hand in hand with death, the Governments of 
this country have maintained a struggle that has been almost ceaseless. 
And chiefly it has been maintained by the martial races of India. When 
the qualities that have made these peoples what they are are allowed to die 
out, it will be an ill day for India. Among the privileged classes it is 
possible, easy indeed, to keep kindled the spark of personal courage and 
contempt of danger. Indulgence in the sports of the field has in all 
countries come to lake the place of those military exercises in which the 
soldiers of other days were trained to their calling, and who shall say 
that the quality of courage and resource has changed for the worse by 
the change of gymnasium? At least as much as in any country, far 
more than in most, is it possible lo cultivate these qualities in India. 
No one who has ever dipped into the annals of tiger-shooting, or bear- 
shooting or of pig-sticking but has come across tales of matchless daring 
and of magnificent resource in the midst of great perils. And from 
these one may deduce that the hardihood, toughness of physical fibre 
and physical courage will be assured in the officer class of the Indian 
Army in the future. But, for the rank and file, these qualities will have 
to flower in an environment not nearly as favourable. 

Most of the time available for him in Patiala the Prince spent in 
pig-sticking, in which he had had no opportunify of indulging since he 
left Jodhpur nearly three months before, and In polo. On the second 
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day of the visit the Prince, after a good gallop, rode down and speaie 
a big pig. On the last day he went pig-sticking again, in preference I 
joining a large shooting party which had been organised. He had, how 
ever, no luck. In the afternoon he played polo. The visit came to a 
end with a State banquet. Held in the fine Durbar Hall of the 01( 
Palace, the banquet was a brilliant function. The gateway of th( 
palace and the palace courtyard itself were beautifully illuminated, j 
fitting prelude to the beautiful interior. Herein more than two hundrcc 
and sixty guests sat down to dimter and had an opportunity of seeing the 
famous and wonderful Patiala pearls with which the person of the 
Maharaja was jewelled. 


Late at night the Prince left Patiala for Lahore, but broke his journey 
early the following morning to perform a good work at Jullunder. The 
purpose of his visit, which extended to a little more than two and a 
half hours, was to lay the foundation stone of one of the King Ceorge s 
Royal Military schools. As the Prince was careful to point out in his 
speech, these schools owe their inception to a kind thought of Hi* 
Majesty the King, who has graciously directed that the King Emperors 
patriotic fund shall be used to build boarding schools. For the present> 
two such schools are to be built— one here, the other, of which His Poysl 
Highness will also lay the foundation stone, - at ' Aurangabad 5eru. 
Accommodation for two hundred boarders will be provided, and ine 
education will be both literary and military. The Prince drove to the 
venue of the ceremony by car, and the ceremony was preformed without 
loss of time. Colonel Loscelles, representing His Excellency the 
mander in Chief, delivered a short address explaining the purpose of o 
school and inviting His Royal Highness to lay the foundation stone thcreo . 

When the stone had been well and truly laid and the sp«« 
delivered, the chief civil and military officers were presented to *• 
Royal Highness as well as several hundred retired Indian officers. 
and pensioners from the ranks made perhaps the most notable feature o 


pcusiUiiCis IIUU* . 

the ceremony. All told, they mustered 4, (XX) officers arid men. 

.L I ««!,/ n fithe of the oensioners who 


rxpreased a desire to be present and to meet Hrs Highness. 


expresseg a oesire lo oc piucm - - 

la/-V of railway accommoiition and even rnore the lack 


lacx or railway accommooauon anu e»c«» 

pelled the severe limiting of the numbers m attendance. ic • 
ever, were carefully chosen. Ir» every sense of the term X 


representative. 

Every arm of the service 


I there, and every campaign i 


the Indian Anny has taken part since 1857 was 
depths of the loyalty of some of those ptetcxit may Le ga ge 
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fact that most of them made long journeys to the railway, on foot; several 
hundred Dogras, indeed, trudging for four or five days to the nearest 
railway station. All of them paraded in some kind of uniform, some 
of the older men wearing the ceremonial dress of Queen Victoria’s day. 
But the most moving sight was provided by a few aged men who wore 
on their breasts the medals won in the campaign which have long been 
ancient history and in which their ancestors, as far as three genera- 
tions back, took a gallant part. These veterans regarded the Prince 
with the deepest veneration. It was to be expected that they would 
display the utmost enthusiasm in receiving him. It was so. But it was 
also notable that many of the townspeople came out and lined the route, 
crowding round the site of the school in order to cheer the Prince. The 
latter resumed his journey to Lahore at midday. 
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lay in ihe multitudes who came out to welcome the Prince. The whole 
of the route, long and circuitous, from the railway station to Govern- 
ment House, was thickly and consistently lined wth people. And they 
cheered. They cheered nobly with strepitous clamour, so that the noise 
of them came back to us many hundreds of yards behind the royal 
carriage. True, thousands of them were folk from the districts. But 
that was only fit and proper, since Lahore is the capital and furnished the 
best opportimity for the people of the Punjab to see the Prince. But by 
far the greater number were obviously lownfolk— artisans, clerks, 
students and professional men. 

Nor did the crowd lack picturesqueness. No Indian crowd does. 
But a distinctive note was given to the crowd in Lahore by the presence 
at one part of the route of a long double row of camels looking as if 
the hundredth name of God spelt came) and bearing two, sometimes 
three, riders on their backs. Yet the authentic note of the north was 
struck by a group of Baluchis clad in flowing white robes, with eagle 
beaks and twinkling eyes, their faces for (be rest being little else than a 
jungle of black hair. They made a wildly picturesque group as they 
stood indolently lounging, their belts full of daggers, and fondly clasping 
jetoils of immense length. 

When the Prince had arrived at GovenunerU House a pleas^t little 
function was held in the grounds. The majority of the ruling prince* of 
the Punjab had come to Lahore to participate in the welcome to the 
Prince. At an Informal garden party given by the Governor they were 
presented to the Prince and each had a few minutes conversation with 
him. 

The following morning being Sunday, the Prince attended a service 
conducted in the Cathedral by the Bishop of Lahore. In the afternoon 
came the great public festival at which the common people were enabled 
to offer their tribute of welcome to the Royal visitor. They did so by 
means of a mefa. A melo is not easily to be described nor shortly to 
be defined. Acrobats perched upon pole*; acrobats upon each other* 
heads; acrobats turning somersaults and handspring*; acrobat* intM- 
twined like inverse Siamese twins, and whirling like Catherine wheels; 
sUong men piling teak with their teeth and breaking chains with their 
chests; tumblers leaping through space in all manner of gyration, and 
^^ing themselves through fiery hoops without a thought to their in- 
flammability; men on stilu and men on crude pogo sticks; vfrcsiJws 
fi«cely striving and stalling. Place all these in a vast arena in the light 

an afternoon sun, which warms but doe# not bum; ring them round 
'rith companies of bearded Baluchis and hairy hillmen; at a wider 
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interval 8 ct thirty, ihotuand spectators from the districts of the Puniat 
and Lahore; set in their midst o shamiana and within it a dais and a 
canopy; providc^ purple music from a yellow band and a great yolums 
of tirault, shouting, dust, bhcetils rushing to empty bulging skins upon 
the dusty plain, and at least fifty men on the branches of a tree; and 
Iliac you have the skeleton of the mcla as it was enacted before the 
Irincc. The rne/a represented the popular welcome of the province to 
His Noyai Highness, and a very hearty one it was. 

The Prince arrived at half past two. He rode twice full circuit 
round the arena and the people howled and cheered. Even after he 
had taken his seat beneath the canopy the people were not content. 
They pressed forward and at points carried the police, who kept the 
ground, before tbem. They invaded the sacred enclosure set apart for 
the sports. They quite spoiled the arena's neat circle, converting it into 
that favourite toy of mathematicians, an oblate spheroid. With difficulty 
they were got back to where they belonged, but they did not stay. 
When the Prince left they refused to be denied. They broke through 
the police barrier—the police indeed being similarly disposed were not 
very obstructionist— and as one man they made for the Prince’s car, 
which they surrounded with cheers and shouts and waving of anss. 

It was a goodly spectacle. 


And when the Royal car had shaken itself free of the people, they 
turned and made for the shamiana, invading it by hundreds to the vast 
embarrassment of the spectators it contained, and ranged themselves 
round in front of it, all for the sole purpose of gazing at — since they 
could come no nearer to it — the Prince’s chair. They quite forgot that 
two doughty champions of wrestling had been vigorously contending for 
a quarter of an hour to see who should bite the dust. Like a sea they 
flowed over them and picked the wrestlers up on the crest of their wave, 
80 that one fears this bout had to wait for decision till a " 

anything had been needed to make glad the hearts of the Mela Com- 
mitte^who, by the way, made moat thorough and complete prepara- 
tions for the great (omorho— it must have been the wonderful welcome 
with which the spectators crowned the days entertainment. 

An hour with the railway folk, a flying wait to the Attchison Ms 
College and an official visit to the Legislative &unc.l of the Pun^ 
occupied the Prince’s morning on Monday. ;nc 

situaMd at Moghalpura. a couple rf mtles a ^emar'kaUe 

vilit them and to see them is to he impressed; 

demonstration of modem power industry. Against the . m, 

upon sheet of memoranda had been prepared, stnng. of tabulation. 
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college shows every sign of excellent organisation and equipment and 
has an admirable cadet corps which the Prince inspected. 

There appeared to be a full attendance of the Council to welcome 
the Prince. The latter arrived at half past twelve and took up his posi- 
tion at the head of the Council Chamber in the speaker’s chair. As he 
entered in procession he was preceded by the President of the Council 
and the Council’s mace, the Punjab Council being. I believe, the only 
one that possesses a mace. It is not in the least like the bauble at St. 
Stephen's. Of solid steel, it looks most distressingly businesslike. 
Well it might, For it is a Persian battle mace — no doubt, some wamor 
in Baber's armies once wielded it— designed for cracking skulls and 
not as a symbol of authority. 

The main and the distinctive feature of the brief ceremony was His 
Royal Highness’s speech. Delivered in a voice slightly hoarse hom a 
slight cold from which he was suffering, it gained from' that fact an 
emotional quality which It might otherwise have lacked. Not only so, 
but it struck a note which was bound to, and did, evoke the rcadi»t 
response from the members, the note of comradeship. No passage m 
the speech was greeted with heartier applause— and there wae many 
which were heartily applauded— than the passage refemng to 
association vrith the Punjab lighting races during the an ■ 
admiration for their achievements and their qualities. Indee , m 
qualities and its effects the speech must be accounted one of the mos 


successful of the tour. r u l P 'aii 

The afternoon was spent by the Prince on the polo ® 

Chiefs’ Association being at home to many guests. In the 
dined with the officers of the Lahore district, after which he attended 


concert given by soldiers in the Spencer Theatre. , 

It was generally regretted by the Special C^eepondent. on 
Royal Tout that they were unable to see the j 

PriL-a visit to Lahore. What could be seen up ^ “yl 

departure of the pilot uain convinced tu that *ey min 
remarkable. Soldier, bearing great flaring torie. ined 
Somewhere near the station there were for the 

The normal illumination provirfcd by a ^Jacs, and 

civil station had been j Is^p,. The rail"'*!' 

the railings winked and twinkled with a o \^^ilh^n its 

station itself was a great facade of flamrng coW W.th^ 
ingress past which was jealously guarded by which revef 

poHcemey miUtary band, nmde rjrelody in m^-.- RoyJ 

berated double /orfi.,/me along the tool, while rn front o. 
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train stood shoulder to shoulder a cordon of soldiers holding a long stout 
rope. From this it could have been surmised that it was the intention of 
the authorities to throw open the railway station to the public a few 
momenta before the departure of His Royal Highness. If so, the rope 
must have been required, for thousands of people clamoured outside 
seeking a passage into the station yard. Lahore as we left it had all 
the appearance of preparing a send off for the Prince as stirring and 
memorable as those of Bombay and Rangoon. 

Kashmir is known to hundreds of people throughout the world who 
have scarcely heard of half a dozen other places in India. As the laud 
of '* The Happy Valley,” hymned by poets, extolled by song-writers 
and commemorated in essays and newspaper articles, it has won a 
celebrity not excelled by any other country in the world. The romantic 
beauties of its scenery are as weU-known as the most picturesque spots 
of Switzerland or Scotland. Hundreds, indeed thousands, of visitors 
flock thither every year to idle in a house-boat. lapped in the beauty of 
the scene and drinking in the health and freshness which its lucent air 
imparts, that sweet ” ambrosial air ” which h»s made the Happy 
Valley the most wonderful of sanitaria. 

It is in mid-summer that one visits Kashmir. To reach Srinagar 
after the burning heat of the journey across the plains of India is to reach 
paradise. But in the first or last months of the year it is something too 
bitter for anyone whose life is spent normally in a tropica) or a sub* 
tropical country. Indeed, the Maharaja and his entourage and the 
government move down from the snows of Kashmir in the winter to the 
less Arctic atmosphere of Jammu. It was in Jammu, overlooked by the 
Himalayan peaks beyond which lies the Happy Valley, that the 
welcome of the Maharaja of Ksrshmir was extended to the Prince. 

The history of Kashmir extends far back into the dim recesses of 
legend. Like other outlying proviitces of India its annals divide them- 
selves into four eras— pre-Buddhistic. Buddhistic. Hindu and Mahomedan. 
Rrst comes an age of pre-historic monsters, probably representing the 
non-Aryan races, Nagas and others. Tradition rclatea that Kashmir 
Valley was at first altogether a lake, inhalnted by a moruler, Yaldeo. 
who was tlrivcn out by a RIshi. The holy man gave his rume to the 
country left by the subsidence of waters upon the removal of Yaldeo. 
According to this account, the first inhabitants were IrrdoAryanj, and 
the object of their worship, the Sun God. Buddhism found In Kashmir 
an sisylum. from which its influence radiated north, south, east artd west. 
Tartar devaslatioiu and invasions occupy a long period of its history. 
Mahmud of Ghazni entered the valley in the eleventh century; the Oardls 
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W 1 chiefs and T^tan lungg made incursion* and forcibly married 
Hindu princess; Turkistan sent down its hordes. The old Hindu B 
found Its final catastrophe in the death of the Queen of the last soverei; 
who upbraided the Muhammadan usurper and stabbed herself. Muhai 
madanism was introduced in Kashmir in the fourteenth century A.t 
during the reign of Shams>ud'din. In 1656, the country was conquer< 
by Akbar, and became an integral part of the Mughal Empire. In 175. 
It was subiugalcd by the Afghan. Ahmad Shah, the founder of the Durai 
dynasty, and it remained under Afghan sway until 1791, when it wa 
conquered by the Sikhs. From that time it was ruled by a Govemc 
appointed by the Maharaja of the Punjab, until the Sikh War in IM5. 

Jammu has from time immemorial been the capital of a Dogra Rajpu 
dynasty, and by the end of the eighteenth century had acquired somt 
importance under a Chief, named Rana Ranjit Dev. At the loginning oi 
the nineteenth century, Ranjit Singh's service was joined by three greal 
grand-nephews of Ranjit Dev, namely. Culab Singh, Dhyan Singh and 
Suchet Singh. All the three were destined to play irhportant parts at the 
Lahore Court, and Gulab Singh In 1620 brought himself into prominence 
by capturing the Chief of Rajaori. The principality of Jammu had by 
then been annexed by the Sikhs and Ranjit Singh confened it upon Gulab 
Singh with the title of Raja. Dhyan Singh became the Raja of Poonch, 
and Suchet Singh, the Chief of Ramnagar, and within 15 years the three 
brothers had subdued all the neighbouring hill, principalities. In 1843, 
the two younger brothers were killed and all their States, except Poonch, 
fell to the survivor, so that in the year 1844 Gulab Singh had acquired 
authority over nearly all the country included in the present Province w 
Jammu. 

After the battle of Sobraon, which was followed by the British pupa- 
tion of Lahore and the submission of -the Sikhs, Gulab Singh a ^ 
deputed to treat for peace, and the result was the Treaty of 
the 9lh March. 1846. A separate treaty with Gulab Singh was coneJudeu 
at Amritsar on the 16th March. 1646. placing him in possession ^ tnc 
Kashmir and Jammu principalities in return for a payment ot * 

Maharaja Gulab Singh had some difficulty in obtaining actiw 
of the Province of Kashmir, as Shaikh Imam-ud-din. the Govcm« 
appointed by the Lahore Darbar, made for a time a su«cssfid resisMng 
and it waa not till tha end of IW6 that he wa, 

with the aid of the force, both of the British d,. 

By this treaty he bound hinmelf to aelnowledge the i„ 

British Government, to refer all disputes with neighboitrins S ^ 

arbitration, to assist British troops when required and never 
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retain in his service any British subject or the subject of any European or 
Americtin State except with the consent of the British Government. 

From that date to this the history of Kashmir is the history of its 
relations with the paramount power. Yet, from the fact of its geographical 
position, it takes an individual importarrce which is not enjoyed by other 
States. That situation, right on the northern frontier, gives Kashmir the 
strategic key to one entrance gateway to India. The military history of 
the last eighty years shows how faithfully and worthily Kashmir has 
fulfilled the obligations of such a position. Hill warfare agaiiut the 
border tribes, if it has not been the constantly recurring phenomenon 
which it is on the North-West Frontier, has yet been of suiHcient frequency 
to keep Kashmir continually on guard. Thus it is that the Kashmir 
Imperial Service troops, besides being composed of some of the finest 
fighting material in India, hill Rajputs, are the largest body of such troops 
in India and are the most continually on active service conditions. And 
they have seen much active service. Kashmir troops took part in the 
Hazara and Agror expeditions of 1649 and 1666, while they rendered in- 
valuable service to the British cause at one period of the Mutiny operations. 
But it was in the Henza-Nagar campaign of 1691 that the bravery, infinite 
patience and the wonderful resource of the Kashmiri rank and file were 
best exhibited. During this campaign the enemy were holding in great 
strength the fort of Nilt. The steep and craggy precipices on top of 
which the fort was perched had baffled the ingenuity of the attacking 
force. They seemed to be completely stalemated. But one Nagdu, with 
some others, volunteered to carry out the dangerous service of exploring 
the precipices by night in the hope of finding a road up which a storming 
party could be led. He succeeded. The road was found. The storm- 
ing party scaled the precipices and the fort was taken. 

On the outbreak of the European War in 1914, the Kashmir Imperial 
Service Troops were materially increased. E a ch of the two battalions 
mobilized for overseas service was brought up to a strength of 1,070. a 
strong ‘depot was established and an extra battalion of infantry was 
created. The Kashmir Imperial Service Troops fought with marked dis- 
tinction in East Africa and Palestine and gained warm commendation 
from General Officers Commanding. In the war with Afghanistan (1919), 
the Kashmir Troops also rendered considerable assistance to the British 
Government. One regiment of infantry was despatched to the North- 
West Frontier and a Mountain Battery to North-East Persia. The Corps 
of Cilgit Scouts gave useful asustance in the war with Afghanistan In 
1919 by guarding some of the northern passes leading into the Cilgit 
Agency and Chitral, and by the despatch of 3J^ Companies to Chitral to 
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wc Mctc lo leain that tl.c clouj and iljc mist were full of •inuter inlentioM. 
On arrival at Satwari wc got our firit glimp«« of Jammu, ft waa iKe 
ncarcat gtimpu: wc obtained. Viewed ihua from a il wa* 

cnlrancing, a vaion of glutening pinruefea, bt»t*-»beAtheJ temple towers, 
embraced by a twUling wluie wall, rambling over the outer spurs of the 
hills. fVrhapa it ts the best way Co see it. The beauty facies when stared 
It* the eye* as in so many Indian beauty spots. Squalor, mean 
and narrow streets and uninteresting inhabitants ore the reward of those 
who pcncUato the dty boundaries. 

Qut if wo could not see the city at close quarters, we were able to 
watch and enjoy the vagaries of the weather. This was as capricious as 
an English spring. When we arrived there was little tun and a gentle 
breeze kept the air coot and fresh. In such weather the early ceremonial 
was eanied tlirough, A distinctive note was given to the formal ihler' 
change of visits by the decorations, particularly In the great shamiana in 
whicii the hfahoraja received the return call of the Prince. Here the 
stately ritual was enhanced by the beautiful and wonderful draperies with 
which tile lent was linecd^-Kashmir shawls and embroideries of exquisite 
texture and the most delicate shading of colouring, perfectly in keeping 
with the grey half*b't skies of the day without. In the afternoon the 
pleasant morning weather ‘‘suffered a sea change into something rich and 
strange.’* The wind ioaeased, which of itself would not have been 
altogether disagreeable but that it blew up monster clouds of dust, yellow 


and choking. The dust blotted out the landscape. The nearest hills 
were hidden and the city was barely discernible. Hung in the sky was 
a thick impenetrable drab ctutain. a fair imitation of chsuis before the 
creation. Polo had been arranged for the afternoon. It was thought it 
could not take place. Enthusiasm, however, triumphed over circum- 
stances and a game, a rather dusty game and yielding, perhaps, * 
minimum of enjoyment, was played. As it ended, the wind dropped. 
Darkness fell and most of the inhabitants of the camp were in their tents 
changing for dinner when the palter of raindrops was heard on the rtws 
of the tents. They increased in decisiveness and it was soon r^mg 
with a steady vigour which promised a thoroughly wet mght. 
was considerable if subdued excitement in the c^p. Except tor e 
feeble little shower in Delhi, we had had no rain at all dming , 

thiea and a half month,. And after the State hanquet 
while a first-rate thunderstotni developed. It thundered and lightening P 
to the time when most of the guests went lo hed. ^ 

But the weather, hard as it tried, did ' little or ”‘’'1;“?, 

of the'day.’ lunctions. After polo the Pnnee d.stnbuted sweet 
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meaU to the school children and alms to the poor, a custom observed 
when the King-Emperor visited Jammu as Prince of Wales. Then, in 
the evening, while it was still raining hard, a State Banquet was held in 
the big shamiana of the camp. It was a brilliant function at which a 
hundred and twenty guests were present. Proposing the health of the 
Prince at the banquet the Maharaja said that forty-seven years ago his 
father had the unique honour of welcoming the late King Edward and 
seventeen years ago he had the peculiar good forliuie of welcoming their 
Imperial Majesties. To-day the King-Emperor liad sent his son to renew 
and reaffirm the pledge of affection which the Royal House of Windsor 
had gdven to Kashmir. As a result of the war there had been much unrest 
in the world and India had not remained unaffected, llie Maharajah 
assured the Prince that the devotion and attachment of Kashmir to the 
person and the Throne of H. M. the King-Emperor remain as strong and 
as firm as ever. It was his great ambition that the Prince's visit could 
have been extended but to his regret an extensive tour programme did not 
permit his ambition being gratified. The menvoiy of the short visit, how- 
ever, would be ever cherished by his people. He hoped that on the 
occasion of the Prince's next visit to India, His Royal Highness would 
spend a longer time in Kashmir. 

Again, in spite of the wet, there was a display of fireworks. They 
had gallantly resisted the damp. To be sure, some fixzled and spluttered 
a bit, but most of the rockets soared as high, the fire fountains flowed as 
copiously and the whizz bangs banged as heartily as they were intended 
to. We saw a Lama dance in Calcutta. We saw another at Jammu. 
The latter told a different tale and had a different intention from that in 
Calcutta. But in truth there was little difference. There was the same 
grotesque prancing, the same grunting from immense tubes, the same 
leaping, the same flowing flamboyant robes and the same macabre 
masques. The Prince watched the spectacle with evident relish and went 
home to bed on an elephant. 

Next morning, before leaving at noon for Sialkote, the Prince re- 
viewed the Kashmir State troops. Later he saw something of the people 
and the wptk of Kashmir. Kashmiris from the different districts had 
come down to welcome the Prince and on this day they paraded, each in 
the distinctive tribal or village dress. It ought to have been worth seeing. 
Alas I at that time we were on the point of being once more whirled off 
on the pilot train and thein fabrics and shawls blushed unseen. But we 
saw the exhibition of arts and crafts. Even senses jaded by three and a 
half months of wonder heaped on wonder must yield in response to the 
beauty of the work and the delicacy of the craftsmanship revealed by the 
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exhibition. Shawls of incomparable beauty of texture and pattern, whicfi 
had taken three years in the making, silver and gold boxes which might 
have tempted a saint to larceny, vases and bowls fit to call forth a poem 
comparable to the ode on a Greman um, which, exquisitely painted and 
exquisitely moulded, were yet neither porcelain nor pottery but were Just 
—papier machc. And the carved woodwork in tables and boxes, in 
chairs, in frames, in what you please I There appeared to be no end to 
the articles, no end to the art. And there was a very marvellous box 
of jade. But with it only money in large quantities could have talked. ' 

At noon the Prince left for Peshawar. But his journey to the frontier 
was twice interrupted, first at Serai Alamgir, where he laid the founda- 
tion stone of the second of the King George’s Royal Indian Military 
Schools, the first of which he had laid a few days before at' Jullunder. 
The purpose of these schools has been explained. But it should be noted 
that the school at Serai Alamgir will be a great boon to the district— 
Serai Alampr is quite near Jhelum — which is one of the largest recruiting 
centres in India and for whose solcfier people facilities for the education 
of their sons have been sadly lacking. The second halt 'was made at 
Jhelum itself where a great parade of the district’s military pensioners 
was held and inspected by the Prince. 





CHAPTER XK. 


The Verge of Central Asia— Frontiersmen Greet the Prince— Through 
THE Khyber Pass— Rawalpindi— The Second Sikh State— A Linguist 
Prince— Dehra Dun and the Kadir Cup.— (March 4 —14). 

ESHAWAR was reached on the morning of March 4. There 
we had our first experience during the tour of what cold 
weather in India really may be. The hour of arrival was 
early morning, just the time when the blood is at its most 
sluggish and the bodily functions are just beginning to 
grapple with the notion of activity. So blue noses wrapped in shawls 
snd ggose flesh quaking in overcoats descended from the train at Peshawar 
railway station. But a little exercise revives circulation in the goose flesh 
and restores its pristine hue to the livid proboscis. Thus restored, one 
rosy savour the sharpness of the a!r with pleasure. Although in March 
Peshawar is long past the crest of the cold wave, yet still a great wind 
blows, growing ever keener and keener as the sun sinks. It is scwely 
cxe^ble that there is in March in the whole of India such keen tonic air, 
yhich makes the cheeks glow and the blood tingle with vitality. Nor is 
|t credible what a hell of fierce sun-baked inescapable heat it can become 
‘n June and July. 

Yet Peshawar is not India. Look at its people, tall hillmen from 
the Central Asian Highlands or their barely urbanised descendants. Nor 
i» it even a city, for there is no public building of any moment. It is but 
a huge and battered caravanserai, a huddle of houses which are only 
four mud walls and a flat roof. Its populace is here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. lu bazaar is the meeting place for merchants from the four 
comers of Asia. From Khorasan and Bokhara, from Mery and Samar- 
hh^d. names for ever instinct with romance and mystery, they come to 
«fll their carpets, embroideries and rilks. They do not stay long, for 
they are in the region where murder u a commonplace and vendetta the 
ttwversal family heirloom. 

Walk through the bazaar. You see the merchants squatting two an 
CO in the bare shops, spreading out that wares to likely customers or 
tmoking their hubble-bubbles, or blowing charcoal fires which may have 
•omelhing to do with metal work or may be simply the climate; and there 
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stand in the street groups of picturesque fellows who may be merchants, 
but look like brigands. If you are walking, it is unwise to jostle sgsinsi 
them. They turn with an ugly snarl and their hand fidgets with some- 
thing beneath their shawls. Perhaps they were down looking for ri£es; 
there were many in Peshawar fust then and a rifle is a real hall mark ol 
gentility among the frontier peoples. As someone has said, it is a tills 
deed to wealth sighted up to three thousand yards. 

At night there was a ditmer party and a dance at Government House. 
In the ordinary way one mentions such a fact and leaves it at that. But 
the bitter cold of the night and the rigour with which Government House 
and its immediate environs were guarded made the function a trifle 
exceptional. The sentries appeared to have been trebled. No marauder, 
unless he had possessed Gyges* ring could have penetrated the cordon. 
Any genial brigand who had contemplated adding a Prince’s ransom to 
those he had reaped in the past was courting an early death. Then there 
were two chouJ\idars at each of the doors of Government House. -That is 
as it should be. It is the custom in Government Houses. But the great 
bulk of the stalwart Pathans on duty, their evident alertness and the big 
revolvers strapped round their middles were a reminder that we were on 
the frontier, where there is a great deal of law summed up in a blow and 
a shot, and not in any urbane Presidency city. Still, neither the cold 
( doors close shut kept tt out ) nor the consciousness of being closeV 
guarded seemed to perturb the guests very much and the evening was or 
the cheeriest. 

The following morning the Prince was busy reviewing detachments 
of the Frontier Militia and the Frontier Constabulary. These forces pby 
rin important part in the maintenance of peace on the Frontier. Chijmy 
they are recruited from the A/ridis and trans-Border Pathans and the policy 
of holding turbulence in check by enlisting in the service of law and or cr 
men belonging to the turbulent tribes has proved to be fairly success 
Their future is at present in doubt. But. if the present Frontier 
a legacy from the Viceroyalty of Lord Chelmsford, is steadily puwu • « 
policy which connotes continuous occupation by regular forces • 
points in the country of the tribesmen, their usefulness will 
appear. As renewed by the Prince they were a fine body 
’ITicir handsome physique and bearing made a great iropressioo on 
spectators. r.mniJ 

Shortly after the review of the militia, the fMnce driw o J 
Road where he reviewed the troops of the ^Ulbe 

parade of troops was the largest concentration of military force w 
Prince had thitherto seen. There was a strong coatiapait at 
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Air Force among tHe troops to remiiui us how important a part is now 
played by the aeroplane in maintaining peace and order in the wild lands 
of the Border. 

Peshawar stands upon the plain into which dte fChyber Pass debouches. 
On the second day of his visit the Prince wem up the Pass. No one who 
goes to Peshawar ever does otherwise. No-one who does so but feels 
he has had an experience of unique %vorth. He has seen the postern gate 
of India, the gateway through which has flowed since time began the 
tide of fierce soldiers of the hills into the fertile plains beyond the Indus. 
He has seen the pathway of the invawons of centuries. And it changes 
little with the years. The journey to it is still through the same pitiless 
bareness, with feeble traces of vegetation as if a blight had fallen on a 
spot for ever dedicated to strife. 

Suddenly the road emerges from the hedgerows and the rose gardens 
of Peshawar Cantonments into a dusty yellow plain. It goes on for a 
mile past a fort and an encampment, each heavily ringed with ihi^ 
barbed wire, each fitted with electric lights so arranged that by night the 
inner urcle is a pool of inky black and out«de is brightest day. A poor 
lookout for even the stealthiest raider I By day the road is open, but at 
night it it closed, as are the fields— if the sweep of arid dust on either 
side of the road may be so called— with harriers more than breast high 
of barbed wire. This for the securiQr of Peshawar. _ ^ 

On one goes, through the keen air which bites into the skin, piercing 
through many folds of clothing, until one reaches the fort of 
( where at present the railway ends ) looking like a baronial hall modelled 
by a child in plasticine. Here one feels is the entrance of the paw. 
But there is still a mile ,or two before one enters, almost insensibly, the 
jaws of the gorge. Then begins the climb— a continual zig-iag Jong 
the finest motor road in India. From the car one sees the white ribbons 
which are the other roads through the pass — along these the ewavan of 
the merchants travel twice a week — and the tall standards arid the 
lessly moving wires which are the overhead railway, taking rations and 
the material for fortification and building to the men at the head of the 
Pass. But for these there is nothing to be seen except drab mountain 
enclosing a narrow prospect of blue sky. opening only into MoUier 
of khaki mountain, deep gorge and sky like tempered steel. In me vJ**)' 
wherein winds the Khyber river there is a tenuous appearance of fertmty. 
Some grain grows in patches, and groups of sumpler mules and cbnl^s 
browse, ma^g a frugal meal. But the heiglUs seem barren m a field of 
lava, offering no sustenance even to a mouse. Yet there axe villages upon 
Uiem. a huddle of mud huts, each with iu watch lower of mud. each 
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fJiiUftl .rki fo# m iK« tjIUje net a qimtef of a mile 

<U*faat a« a tuU-ti lujk tli< hetctUi*ty tnemy anj all fci* tribe. 

Uul ib-s fitfiil (game g| aboctin^ my oeighLour wanes: slowly but 
i«f?ly it tUes. Courts cf jystka Icnk more sternly tlun heretofore upon 
Use sfxlurn of htootl. TKa *<i*aA(Ajes of keeping the law and of Kttlinj 
ri'*wtcls by jusfke arki no! lU kikfe of the LuUei become dimly erideai 
W the hiUrnen. fos one ihinj. they are so mucK more Tulrjeiable than 
Irwy were. Tlta (>eifcctK>r) cl the ruaJs In the Foss oxuJ of the transport 
ttvake ctTSy part aecessiUle. The blockhouses* eacJi with its door and 
Windows an<{ Ioo(iholea.~>lhese* fof security, are oo nearer the ground than 
twice a man’s IwigKi ami access U giter* by a rooteable Udekr— and the 
sangars of stoxve which cruwn the heights frown upon Uwlessr»ss, moke 
indeed of the Pass on carasan day*, when aO the pickets are out above 
llie roads, a thoroughfare as safe as Bond Sucet. 

s\l the crest staruia Lorulhi Kharro— a height dominaus; the valley. 
Clowned with a fort, shchesm:; a barrack. Thence one looks straight 
into rVglvaAuCan. Indeed, one may walk Into it; the frontier Is but s 
stone’s throw distant. A hundred miles away, but looking as If half an 
Imut In a car would take oru) to their lower slopes, tower the tnow-clsd 
Hittda Khush. serene and beautiful. Nearer shadowed by Its boua dl a g 
ranges, is the valley of the Kabul river, and beyond, in a fartbar plain 
between the hills, a blue Kara in the distance, is Jel l a l aha d , whither in » 
few years llic railway, of which the ftince saw the earthworks and the 


turmels, will wlrul its steep and dlfHcuIt way. 

On the return journey to Peshawar the ftince stopped at Jamrud to 
inspect a jirga of Maliks, representative of the whole A/ridi natoa. 
assembled to do him honour. In accordance with the patriarchal c^cm, 
they presented him with sheep and goals ” not in single spies, b^ m 
battalions.” The sticklers for etiquette among them 
socrihce of, at least, one of the animali and mark the ftince blood 
with its gose. But they were restrained from performing 
mony nnd remained content with the utterance of many and flow^ j.:„m 

According to the oiScial programme, the Prince was to have 
in State through the heart of Peshawar City on the mon^ of 
to the Hastings Memorial, there to receive an address of we come 
the whole of the North-West Fronder Provinces. On Je 
however, there was some trouble in the bazaar. The Khdafa vo 
or the gentlemen who had succeeded to the functions * 

became very active, necessitating a ntunber of arresta. As a ^ ’ 

was a distinct tendency to excitement if not to turbulence. „_i^ella 
not it was due to this, the State drive— carriage and six, roy 
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and full drcas uniform — was abandoned. Instead, the Prince drove to 
the site of the ceremony in a motor car and was dressed in khaki. 

We were prepared for a cold reception, for a hartal had been 
hurriedly organised. Fearful threats were hurled at the heads of the 
shopkeepers, and the latter knowing full well the force of the destructive 
powers and the vindictiveness that Oourish in Peshawar thought it 
advisable to close their shops. Qut they sat on the doorsteps with the 
keys in their hands and lathis by their sides, quite prepared to prevent 
anyone from breaking into tbeir shops, or to open the shops themselves 
for business on the least encouragement. Others who had no shops to 
close contented themselves with strolling about the side of the street, an 
exercise which later became impossible so that they look each the most 
advantageous station he could secure and there prepared to see the 
passing of the Prince. 

So it was that the crowds were impressively large. 1 was through 
^ City on the day of arrival when it was thronged by busy thousands. 
The thousands were there on the day of the drive. The only difference 
was the absence of business. The clatter and rattle of the coppersmiths 
hammers was silent. There was no chaffering among the carpel dealers 
the embroidery merchants, and the smell of cooking ghee was the 
smell of yesterday not of to*day. But the pause in the busy life of the 
^ty had this advantage— it gave the people an opportunity of conferring 
their undivided attention on the Prince. This they did. Eagerly they 
awaited him, good humouredly they joked in the interval before his 
coming and there was the minimum of bickering for the places of 
advantage behind the line of the troops. 

A small minority of the Extremists, not content with having some 
among them arrested, determined to make their presence felt. So they 
took u{i their position in a side street near the Hastings Memorial— it was 
here that the address was presented— and during the reading of the 
address they shouted in praise of Mr. Gandhi and of the Hindu-Mushm 
unity. I »ay " they but in Uuth they were a solo, uttered Stentor- 
like by a very Bull of Bashan of a fellow, whose roar swelled out on 
‘op of a symphony of shrill childish trebles. They appear to have been 
moved away after giving tongue once or twice. But they were to be 
cncoiuiiered on the homeward journey. They were all young, ™o*t of 
them only boys and their leader, he of the brazen tongue was a feverish, 
welted, flushed looking fellow about a third the size of his voiM who 
looked as if he did not quite know whether he was in this or the next 
'^orld. The Pathans regarded the whole affair with what appeared to 
be amused contempt. 
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population who had gathered on the main street in anticipation of his 
comins. 

Rawalpindi was to have been from one point of view the most 
impressive part of the tour. In many places we had seen reviews of 
troops, whose numbers ranged from about two thousand to eight thou- 
sand. Everywhere one had noted that the troops were in the very pink 
of condition, that they were trained to a hair and that their appearance 
on parade did their ofheers and themselves infinite credit. But at 
Rawalpindi, the chief military cantonment of the north, the base and 
concentration point for all operations of any magnitude on the North- 
West Frontier, we were to have seen something more, to wit the troops 
under active service conditions. Manoeuvres on a great scale had been 
organised and, although to be a witness of these would not have been the 
novelty it would have been ten years previously— the Great War had 
pven most people quite enough of active service conditions — yet the 
possibility of teeing a complete military plan worked out, with all the 
detuli of attack and defence made pl^, would have been not a little 
exciting. 

Unfortunately, the manoeuvres never took place. The retrenchment 
bug had bitten the Government of India. Economy had started actually 
within the duration of the Prince's tour. It was felt that the main 
purpose of the Prince's visit to the military centres of the North was that 
he should come in close contact with the officers and men of those corps 
which are the first striking force and the first line of defence against 
enemies from across the border. This purpose, it was felt, could not be 
readily achieved if the manosuvres were held. Thus they were abandoned 
m favour of a programme which included a review, inspection of pen- 
sioners and a few semi-private functions which were to enable the Prince 
to meet individually officers and men. 

On the morning of March 10. a deputation of the leading citizens of 
Rawalpindi waited on the Prince and presented an address to him con- 
]JJ®ying a welcome on behalf of the civil population of the station. 
Thereafter was held the first of the military functions, the review on the 
parade ground of all the troops in garrison. It was a good review. In 
®pite of the dust, which smothers the troops at nearly every review held 
*n India, it was a fine spectacle, producing a march past of a spectacular 
qu^ity and efficiency which were not excelled in the whole of the to^. 

It is not often that one sees more than ten thousand troops handled with 
such clockwork precision, such precision as one expects oiJy from the 
handling of a battalion or a company. 

Imposing, however, as was the parade, it must yield place m 
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«{KKtacuI«f ptalifr to ilia caiemon/ peifonncj on Uie ncit Jay wKen five 
rcgimcnlj. ihnee Driiltii and two Indian, received coloura from the hand* 
o» the I uncc. A* a ceremony, th« pfe*enlation ol colour* to a regunent 
u alwaya moving, and temairu in an age when military pageantry Iia* 
^mo»l dirappcared, iKa one icmindcr of the dliplay which u*cd to be 
inaejmabic from the army. Out performed oa it usually i*. in the middle 
of a brown and du»iy parade ground, it often lose* much of iu inherent 
impfcssivcncu. 


At Rawalpindi, however, the *«tting for the ceremony wa* perfect. 
It »e^cd that a charming glade had been Imported spedaDy for the 
occasion from England. Tree* like pines waved their feathery top* 
round the greensward of the arena. A place more the dusty cold 

wcallicr plains of India could nw well be Imagined. A few knoUs hid 
the colour parties from the view of the spectator*, so that all one saw was 
tho lioUow square of the troops keeping the ground and the companies 
representing the regiment* to which the colours were to be presented. 
Thu feature of the ground* assisted in conferring the last touch of 
pageantry to the ceremony. Massed hands played the regiaental 
marches of the colour parties each of whom advanced in turn from the 
hidden station it had occupied. In effect the whole thing was like no* 
things so much as the last climatic scene of some spectacular drama. 


As well os presenting colours, the Prince pinned on the breast of 
sepoy, ishar Singh, the Victoria &oss, he so gallantly earned in Waeiris' 
ton and presented the Oar to the Military Cross won by Captain Alien, 
R. A. M. C. The latter has already won such tremendous tiifies as the 
Victoria Ooss, the Military Cross and the Distinguished Service Order. 
An impressive morning all agreed, not least the little boy, the son of an 
officer on parade who desired to know where the regiments had got that 
thing so much as the last climatic scene of some spectacular drama. 

An interesting interlude occurred at Rawalpindi when the Prin« 
granted an interview to the Pir of Makhad. The Pir was acc^pani 
by five Indian officers, representing his murids of followers. The ^ 
presented His Royal Highness with a sword, and 
round him. The presentation of these emblems /« 
to the Emperors of India or their heir-apparent ^ 
ancient custom. The Pir of Makhad requested h 
convey to His Imperial Majesty his loyal devotion 
assurance that it was the fervent desire of hims^ 
the western Punjab that the traditional feelings of J 
exist between the Mahomedans of India and ffie C 
should be strengthened and preserved. His Royal 


tastened a swora 
?m the Pirs of Maklad 

is ‘ in accordance wth 
lis Royal Highness to 
and gave voice to the 
and his followers m 
nutual goodwill which 
Irown and the Empire 
Highness thanked tb® 
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Pii and congratulated him on the steadfast loyalty and devotion to the 
Crown which had been displayed by his followers in the Punjab during 
the great war. 

Nor was the lighter side of life neglected during the Rawalpindi 
visit. On the afternoon after the review there was some excellent polo 
in which the Prince participated. Then, at night, there was a ball at the 
Rawalpindi Club. Three rooms were used as ball-rooms. There were 
two, if not lhree« bands, including the delightful amateur jazz band — 
composed of officers from the Royal Air Force — which we had met at 
Peshawar. And there was present an overwhelming multitude. On 
the following afternoon a special gymkhana meeting was arranged on the 
race course. The Prince rode in five of the races and brought home 
three winners. Then, at night, the sergeants of the garrison had 
organised a ball at their Mess. It was the lught of the Prince's departure. 
But, rather than disappoint them, the Prince dined early and visited the 
ball, staying for about an hour and dancing several dances, to the general 
delight of the sergeants and their ladies. 

In Kapurthala, the last of the Native Sutes to be visited, the Prince 
spent eleven hours on March 12. The second Sikh State in India. 
Kapurthala derives from that fact additional importance. Its real 
foundation as a principality dates from the time of Sardar Jasa Siogh who 
took advantage of the troubled times in which he lived to annex territory 
on a large scale. By hU intelligence and bravery, he made himteU the 
foremost Sikh of his day and when he died in I7d3> he was not only 
master of wide tracts of territory but had also won the respect of large 
numbers of the people he ruled over. About the history cf the next half 
century there is not a great deal to be said. There was a certain amount 
of neighbourly bickering and there were some disputes with the para* 
mount power. But during the second Sikh War, it is worth noting, the 
then ruler of the State rendered most valuable services to the British. 

Again, on the outbreak of the Mutiny, the ruler, who was then Raja 
Randhir Siogh. ranged himself at once on the tide of the British. He 
marched into Jullundcr at the head of his troops and helped to hold the 
Doab for the British Covemment until the fall of Delhi. He subsequent* 
ly led a contingent of his soldiers to Oudh and assisted in the pacification 
of the disturbed districts, in recognition of the great services thus 
rendered the title of Raja*i*Rajgan was conferred upon the House of 
Kapurthala in perpetuity; the amount ^ the tribute due from the Slate 
was reduced: valuable estates in Oudh were granted to the Raja and to 
his brother Sardar Bikram Singh; • sanad of adoption was confened upon 
the Chief of Kapurthala by Lord Canning in 1662; and in 1664 Raja 
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Randir Smgh received the G.C.S.I from Lord Lawrence in open Durbar. 
Raja Randhir Singh died at Aden, on his way to England, in 1870. 
His son Raja Kharak-Singh ruled the State for seven years. 

When the idea of the formation of Imperial Service Troops was 
first mooted, the Kapurthala Slate, although it was paying a tribute I'n 
commutation of milittiry service, greeted the idea with enthusiasm and 
made niost loyal response. The State now maintains a regiment of 
infantry in a high state of efficiency. TTiis regiment participated in the 
Tirah Campaign of 1897 and, shortly after the outbreak of the Great 
War, were sent to East Africa, returning in January 1918 after a campaign 
of 3 14 years in which the troops greatly distinguished themselves. 

The present ruler of the State is His Highness the Maharaja Sir 
Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, who succeeded to the gadi as a child of 5 in 
1877, but did not acquire full powers until 1890. He has now ruled the 
State, with its three htmdred thousand inhabitants, for thirty-two years 
with marked success. His Highness, well-known in many parts of the 
world beyond India, is a highly accomplished prince and excels as a 
linguist, speaking with Huency &gHsh. French. Persian and Arabic and 
having a good working knowledge of German, Spanish and Italian. He 
holds advanced views on the subject of education and had all his sons 
educated in Europe. The hereditary title of Maharaja was convened 
upon His Highness, together with the honour of C.C.S.I., at the Corona- 
tion Durbar in Delhi. 


There has been marked progress in the State since the Maharaja s 
accession to power. He has done a great deal to promote education 
within the State. Recently he has opened both hospitals and schooh 
at Phagwara and Sultanpur, both towns within his Slate boundanei, and 
a new college in the capital itself. Crain markets have been 
Phagwara, Sultanpur and Kaputihala and, in other ways, His' 
has fostered the growth of trade and commerce within his State. ^ ® 

moment an extensive programme of public works is being completed. 

Although the visit of the Prince to Kapurthala was, owing to pressure 
of other engagements, limited to a pml of one day. 
made were as elaborate as if the visit had been ^ several 
The railway station was beautifully decorated, the platform ^ 

itself the aspect of a Moorish terrace, huge canopies being *upi»rtM 7 
gold and sUver poles. The guard of honour, consisting of » 
of the Kapurthala State troops, were in full ceremonial 
blaze of colour. The Prince, alighted from ffie and was r^ . 

by the Maharaja to the strain, of “ Cod Bless the 
When the inspection of the guard'd honour and the usual pr 
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had been completed the Prince drove to the Palace tn company with the 
Maharaja. 

Within the Palace grounds the scene was as gorgeous as that pre* 
Bcnted at the railway station. The lountains. set in the beautifully 
ordered Italian garderu which were shaded by the plentiful verdure of 
majestic trees, were attraction enough in themselves. Their picturesque* 
ness was enhanced by the presence of a dozen or so of wondrously 
caparisoned elephants which, with the rimultaneous precision of circus* 
trained animals, salaamed with their trunks as the Prince drove up to the 
Palace entrance, while musicians serUed within the howdahs played 
hymns of welcome on their instruments. The greeting was further en* 
hanced by two horses which, decked out srith the wonderful and precious 
—beyond — computing emerald harness formerly belonging to King Nadir, 
Shah of Persia, and bearing two old Sikhs attired in the garb of ancient 
Sikh warriors, were drawn up in front of the principal porch of the 
Palace. These were the object of the Prince's mteiest. 

The Prince being a trifle fatigued, the immediately post*Iuneheon 
functions were cancelled. About five o'clock in the evening the Maha* 
raja conducted the Prince to meet the officers and men of the State troops 
who had been on active service in different theatres of the Great War. 
The Prince, as was his wont, spoke individually to nearly all the veterans 
and the Maharaja seized the occarion to announce a further grant of 
five rupees monthly to every man, who had been disabled in the war. 
A garden party followed the visit to the veterans. It was held in the 
palace grounds the gardens of wlucli. full of floweis in bloom, looked 
delightful in the rays of the setting sun. The Prince and the guests, 
seated at tables dotted about the grounds, watched with considerable • 
interest some excellent tennis played by a number of well-known Kapux- 
thala players. Later, the Maharaja accompanied the Prince through the 
main streets of the capital, which had lately been remodelled and rebuilt. 
Thousands of the towns*folk. hearing of the intended visit, collected 
along the route and heartily cheered the Prince as he drove past. There 
was no time to take the Prince on the river. The river at Kapurthala 
has a reputation. It claims to be reminiscent of some of the upper 
reaches of the Thames, and its claims are not without justice. The banks, 
thickly lined with trees, whose branches droop and liwl in the easily 
flowing water, shade the river from the full glare of the sun, so that an 
excursion on its surface by boat is truly a deleptable experience. Though 
the Prince did not go on it, he skirted some of its prettiest parts in the 
progress of his drive, which led him through the Shalamar Gardens to 
the Villa Buona Wista, the residence of the Heir Apparent, through the 
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delighlful grouncU of which ihc Prince and the Maharaja walked. 

Reluming to the Palace about 6.30, the Maharaj'a presented the 
Pnnee with a miniature of himself and the Palace set in a finely carved 
ivory screen, the work of which the Prince greatly admired. In return, 
the Prince gave His Highness an autographed photograph of himself, set 
in a silver frame. In the evening there was a banquet at which more 
than a hundred guests were present. The banquet was held in the 
magnificent Palace Durbar Hall, perhaps, the most beautiful room in a 
building that is notably distinguished. The speech in which His Highness 
proposed the toast of the Prince was cou^ed in simple and sincere 
eloquence. Of all passages that which received the readiest and warmest 
response was the passage in which he reminded his hearers that the 
Prince was he who, ** at an early age, set the peoples of the Empire an 
inspiring example by personally sharing with its armies the perils and 
privations of an arduous struggle, the parallel of which the world has 
never seen and, let us devoutly hope, may never see again. . . . Noblesse 
Oblige is an Ideal which finds in Your Royal Highness its marimum 
consummation." 

After dinner, the Prince and the guests repaired te one of the 
spacious terraces of the Palace whence they witnessed a remarkable con* 
juring entertainment and the elaborately illuminated grounds. A dnve 
through the illuminated streets took the Prince to the railway station 


whence he departed for Dehra Dun at eleven o'clock. 

Three hours on March 13 were spent at Dehra Dun. Dehra Don, 
nestling at the foot of the Mussoorie Hill, embowered in beautiful 
is indeed a charming place. But the Prince had little opportunity o 
exploring its charms. In the three hours of his visit he was continuous y 
occupied. He reviewed three battalions of infantry, opened the Prince 
of Wales* Royal Military College, inspected a parade of 
presented a cup to the winning team in the Gurkhas Brigade root a 
tournament — Dehra Dun shares with Mardan the privilege ^ 

only permanent regimental headquarters in India— -and presented 
to the Royal Military School. Sanawar. Of these, the most sigm cm 
ceremony was the opening of the new College. This coUcp lorros p 
of the scheme for army education which has grown out or the res 
progressively to Indianise the officering of the Indian army. _ , 

The Army tradition has demanded for its ofiicers a certain ^ 

manhood, the chief characteristics of which arc supposedly . j 

public school education. Thus f«, the Indian^ c^di tes , 
Sandhurst have not all possessed these characteristics, a ", , . 

to the lock of instruction in India eonesponding to that fumis 
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EqS^ public kKooIs. Hu* de£cieocy will, it is hoped, be overcome 
by the Priace of Wales* Royal Military College, amoog uhcr schools, 
which will be run geoetally on the lines of a public school, with a 
particular bias which svill fit its scholars for Sandhurst. \^'hen the 
Prince formally opened It. there were thirty cadets on the roll and. as 
facilities increase, so will the numbers. 

Prom DcKra Dun, the Prince paid an informal sHsit to Csjiaula where 
be witnessed the last heats In the competition for the Kadir Cup-^he bloc 
nband of pig-stiching'-and. further, luiptued and delighted everybody 
by triaaing a cross country race, over very didicult country which he had 
tteve seen before, in competition with some of the best horsemen in 
btdla. On (he fifteenth he boarded the train for his forty hours* journey 
•«oss the Sind Desert which was to take him lo Karachi and emba/Lation 
cs» the RiMQ'a'N for hts journey farther East. 



chapter XX. 

Tiffi Last Day— A CoiVtra^t w Clmute— Deseirts and Irricatiow— A 
Moocan Seaport— Fcati.'A£5 of Karaqu— Hie Prince's Last Indian 
Railway Journey— W mi tiie tUtuai Soldiers— A Busy Few Hours 
— Tiie Departure FRO.\f Kiamari— Eastward HoI— (Maroi 15—17). 

ARCH 17 wa» the Prince** la*t ilay in India, ft was perhaps 
not hi* pleaaonteat day. In mid'March the fl fmate of 
Karachi ia not altogether enchanting, though assuredly 
none could call it bad. But it sudered by contrast from 
the keen and vivifying air* of the Hills from which we 
had departed a bare ten day*. It t* said that England ha* no climate, ' 
only aample*. The remark is at least a* true of India. Looked at a* a 
geographical entity, India has certainly no climate, it has a progression, 
a regular progression, of seasons. But it has within its borders as' many 
varieties of climate as Europe. Particularly is this so during the so- 
called Cold Weather. You have embraced in that term the midday 
heats and the evening 8ea<ooIed breezes of the sea-board. From th^> 
through every variety, you progress to the biting chill of the mountam 
passes of the North-West, often snow-laden. 

On March 5 the Prince was stamping on the ground in the Khjh« 
to restore his circulation after being all but chilled to the bone in a rapid 
drive against the vast wind which sweeps down the Pass. On March 
15, in pleasant warm weather, he had embarked for the last time on the 
Royal train on which he had travelled so many thousands of miles. The 
forty hours* train journey which he accomplished after getUng mto the 
train at Gajraula must have left some impressions of India on his min 
which were far from pleasant. For the stretch of railway from the norw 
to Karachi provides one of the most unpleasant journeys in the wor . 
Every mile of track traversed is a mile ^ desert. A wide 
drear sand, relieved, or rather emphasised, by scrub and cactus is f 
one sees from the carriage window. If you are wise, you sec very J 
of that. You shut yourself into your compartment with cveo' 
window filled by the railway company and you lie and gasp and sw 
in the darkness, waiting for night to bring coolness. We had 
the penetrating power of desert dust when crossing the Region o 
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from Jodhpur to Bikanir. We experienced it again on the Journey to 
Karachi. It got past every barrier into the railway carriage and settled 
upon one's body and within one's throat with grntle but firm insistence. 

But the desert of Sind has been partly and may be wholly conquered. 
Barrenness is forbidden novf to Nature. Willy-nilly, she is being 
fertilised. Rivera which once rushed In wild spate to the sea during the 
rainy months and'feebly trickled across the plains in the dry weather have 
been harnessed to the service of the culdvators. The dams and canals 
which the Public Works have made in India are among the greatest 
monuments of British rule and have brought untold blessings to the ryot. 
There is no place better than the lower Punjab and Sind for studying 
how the ingenuity and labours of man can combat the caprice and 
niggardliness of Nature. The rivers of India have eaten out low, narrow 
valleys for themselves. An ordinary dam would not be enough to raise 
the waters to the upper lands beyond the valleys, while simple channels 
could not teach them at all except at points low down on the river's 
course : cuttings would have to be taken off and led over miles of country 
before they could begin their work. The plan, therefore, has been hit on 
and adopted of intercepting the whole bulk of the rivers as soon as they 
enter the plains, and carrying it to the watershed that runs parallel with 
the course of the streams : thence, by gravitation it distributes itself. 

In Sind you may study the result of this work, which has now been 
applied, fully or in part, to all the great rivers of the North. The Canges 
has been intercepted at Hardwar, whence four thousand miles of main 
and branch canal lead it back to the natural bed at Cawnpore. In the 
Punjab the Ravi, the Beas, the Sutlej, the Chenab and the Jhelum have 
been similarly shed abroad on to the waste places and have brought into 
cultivation millions of acres which, a generation ago, were worthless 
waste. Irrigation has made Sind and will add to its importance with the 
years. Similarly, it has made Karachi as a port. As a convenient outlet 
for the produce of the North and the North-West, Karachi would probably 
have had its uses. These would have been added to by the necessity of 
a convenient import centre for these areas. But it is irrigation that, by 
multiplying the fertility of the wheat producing areas and by promising 
to make of Sind and the Punjab one of the world's great granaries of the 
future, has made Karachi the third port of India. 

To the patriotic resident of Karachi, this Is not enough. He will tell 
you that the day will come when Bombay and Calcutta will tremble 
- before the might of Karachi. Its harbour vdll be deepened and extended, 
lu wharfage will multiply three, even fourfold. The tonnage of its ships 
and the number that use the port will immeasurably Increase. And the 
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•dIuuw ct ll« wliicb lu wtirla, will liandle will to aocji 

llul KAfAcitt A wrAliii Will the wondex aaJ envy of iKe OrienL These 
AiB plfAAAni pfiM(xcUw Uui ilxy will maierulise, if iKey cJo ituierulUe 
al alh at Lest vet/ slowly. In iKe meantime. ICarachl it a pleasant place 
to suit, if the vitiiof will only lenj a patient eax to the eloquent utterance 
of rvalite ptiJc. It piitlea itself, and with justice, cn its hospitality aprl 
It lahea |iaina to see that a visitor shall not p> away with anything other 
llian a guoif opinion of it. 

None of the Lleinislxs that ate to L« found In the two biggest f^i* 
deney cities mar tlic aspect of Karachi. Even the doclu maintain a 
cctlain air of rusticity. It would not surprise one to come across a bank 
t>f flowers near its (|uayt. /\nd these have something of the appearance 
of like piers on which frequenters of English sea-side resorts delight to 
lake live air. If it has no public buildings of any moment, there are whole 
centuries before It in whlcli they may be built. If it can point to no 
iiallowed spots or lichened walls and say that here such and such an one 
died in the defence of right, it has the whole of time in which to make 
history, that perhaps belter history of the future which will not concern 
battles, sieges and slaughter but will record the steady onward march of 
man In |>eaee and prosperity. TKe chief clkarm cf Karachi is undoubtedly 
its spaclousrtess. It has the infinite horizon of the sea on the one hand 
and the infinite horizon of the desert on the other. The spaciousness of 
sea and desert has invaded its city streets, the gardens and compounds ^ 
its bungalows ( there is no need yet to pile upon flats in the Ka r a ch i 
streets). It is the very place for anyone suiTeriog from that quaint com- 


plaint agoraphobia to dwell int 

Karachi olso kept for us one lost novel sensatioo~>the sensatiw ^ 
having come to an end. For Karachi it was the beginning of the Prince s 
lour. That svas plain from the elaboration of the decorations and iron 
the exquisite care with which the long time table had been made out » 
worked like cloclovork. It might in very truth have been the 
day of the tour. The streets bore the legend “ Welcome , but 
was no *' long farewell Nothing hinted that a few short hours , 

see the Prince on board the RenoWN, bound on a farther ^d 
embassy. It seemed that he had come to the city not for a few 
for many days. Even the salt stickiness of the air, the t>-pically *** . 
air of India, cast the mind back four months to the day of am 
Bombay. There was nothing of the feverbh hurry of demure 
day. Event followed event wlh quiet and ord«ed 
only as one saw the Royal Uain shunted into a dock, pre^ ^ 
return to Delhi for distribution, that the knowledge that the lour 
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deshnation had been teached broke on one wvlb force and conviction, 
conviction enhanced by the news that the Prince had sent the following 
telegram to the Viceroy:— 

” 1 bid farewell to India to-day vridt feelinga cf the deepest regret. 
1 prize the hand of friendship which India has extended to me and 
shall ever treasure the memories of my first visit in future years. By 
God's help I may now hope to view India, hex Princes and peoples 
with an imderstanding Q'e. My gathered knowledge will, I trust, 
assist me to read her needs aright and will enable me to approach her 
problems with sympathy, appreciate her difficulties and appraise her 
achievements. It has been a wonderful experience for me to see the 
provinces and states of India and to watch the machinery of the 
Govenunent with interest. I have noted signs of ejcpansion and 
development on every side. It has been a great privilege to thank 
the Princes and peoples of India for their effiorts and sacrifices on 
behalf of the Empire in the great war and to renew by acquaintance 
with her gallant fighting forces. 

Finally, my warmest thanks are due to Your Excellency, to the 
officials of your Govenunent and to the Princes and peoples of India 
by whose cordial assistance I have been helped at every stage of my 
journey to secure my cherished amhtlion. 1 undertook this journey to 
see and know India and to be known by her. Your Excellency’s 
welcome at the outset and the encouragement which 1 have constantly 
received on all hands since landing in India has given me heart for 
my task. 1 have received continuous proofs of devotion to the throne 
and the person of the King Emperor and, on my return to England, 
It will be my privilege to conv^ these assurances of loyalty to His 
Imperial Majesty. 1 trust that a>y sojourn In this country may have 
helped to add some giairu to that great store of mutual trust and 
regard and of desire (o help each other, which must ever form the 
foundation of India's well being. On my part. 1 will only say that 
if the memories which 1 leave behind in India are half as precious as 
those I take away, 1 may mdeed (eel that my visit has brought us 
closer together. That India may progress and prosper is my earnest 
prayer. 1 hope it may be my good fortune to see India again in the 
years to come. Edward P," 

To this the Viceroy made reply 

"The heart of India will be stirred by Your Royal Highness' 
message of farewell. You came to India on an embassy of goodwill, 
the youthful heir to the throne, a veteran soldier of the King and 
India’s friend. You leave India having won India’s heart, for the 
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visU to the garden party given in his honour hy the Mahomedan iagirdars 
MO zemindars of Sind left Kim a bare half hour to return to Government 
House to prepare for hia departure, 

Thcny last scene of all— the quay at ICiaman backed by the godowns 
of the Port ‘Trust, their harsh outlines hidden for the nonce in a blaze of 
flags and bunting. A wide stretch of quay is cut in even rectangles by 
red carpets. At the jetty’s side, low-lying in the shallow water of the 
lowest tide of the year, is moored Hia Majesty’s cruiser COMUS, manned 
and dressed, which is to bear the Prince to the waiting RenowN. Steam 
is up and escapes softly hissing through the safety valves. 

A grand-stand of sand bags covered with rough and ready cushions, 
red and white, awaits the coming of the spectators. These begin to arrive 
soon after 3 o’clock. Motor cars with racing engines drive up in a 
steady procession and disgorge their freights. Rapidly the -grand-stand 
is filled with close on a thousand folk. Upon the poop of the COMUS the 
band of the Renown is paraded and plays sweet airs which are caught 
up and hummed by the people on shore. 'When it ceases, the music is 
continued by a military band by the water’s edge. The thud of ammuni- 
tion boots on the hollow pier heralds the approach of troops. They 
arrive, a hundred men of the Royal Air Force to whom has fallen the 
honour, of providing the last of the Prince’s Indian Guards of Honour. 
They take up their station in front of the COMUS. Shepherded by police 
and penned along the spreading frontage of the godowns are the crowds 
who, .with no open sesame to the grand-stand, have yet come in the hope 
of being able to bid God-speed to the Prince. 

' A srir among the farther crowds and the rising from their seats of the 
people on the stands proclaim the arrival of His Excellency the Governor. 
The bands are silent ; a hush falls upon the assembled thousands. Then, 
after a silent wait of a quarter of an hour, the first troopers of the escort 
come trotting round the comer of the farthest godown. The cavalry, 
mounted on little ponies, is soon past; then come rumbling the battery o 
guns, and finally— for there were no eyes for the escort bringing up the 
rear— the scarlet coats of the outriders of Hia Royal Highness* State 
Carriage. -The Prince himself, as soon as his carriage rounds the 
and. comes on to the quay, is greeted with a storm of cheers. Hand at 
the salute, he alights. The Guard of Honour is soon inspected, and the 
Prince returns to the forefront of the crowd, bids goodbye to the dignitancs 
of Karachi, then to the Indian Maharajahs present, most of whom had 
the honour of enlertaim'ng ’ him during the tour, then to the nuhtary 
officers, and last to his Indian staff and the Governor, 

.A few steps and he han climbed the gangway. He has mounted to 
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expected and indubitable display of devotion and loyalty by 
of Indians. 

it may be asked, unexpected? Well, tbe omens of tbe visit 
too good. First, the visit was delayed by a year. It was 
planned to coincide with the birth of the country's new constitU' 
Prince was to have opened the new legislatures, imperial and 
But the slight break-down in his health consequent on the 
the Canadian and Australian tours prevented that consumma- 
ondly, during the interval betv/een the visit of the Duke of 
:, who deputised for the Prince, and the time proposed for the 
e Prince himself, the situation in India had developed with 
ary rapidity. The Khilafat agitation had gathered force. It 
me a powerful ally of the *' non-violent ** non-co-operation 
initiated among the Hindus by Mr. Candhi. This latter 
had quite broken through the iridescent web of theory spun by 
r and had worked itself out in practice as nothing but a re- 
IT movement against law and order, carried on through systematic 

0 discredit and hamper Government, which culminated in the 
>reak among the Moplahs. So bad, indeed, was the outlook in 
y generally that well into the mid^e of 1921 it was uncertain 
tie Prince would come to India. But a good monsoon and at 
appearance of moderation among the extremists, following upon 
oy's early attempts at conciliation, decided the Court and the 
[lat the visit might with advantage be made. So the prepara- 
sdy being made were completed. 

at that there was a strong feeling among many in India that 
iUght not to take place. The point was made that it only served 
re non-co-operators a first-rate opportunity for applying their 
heories to a concrete case, it was an opporlunily which was 
sized. “ Boycott the Prince " was the edict issued by Mr. 

> his followers throughout the country. It was a bold and a 
>ve, as many Indiana have pointed out. For the attitude of 
■wards the Sovereign and the Royal Family is something entirely 
from the matter-of-fact acceptance of a constitutional monarch 
eople of a western country. It is an attitude which is part of 
'ion and embodies the belief that the Sovereign is the Shadow 
nd that the heir to the throne shares in that divini^. That may 
udemic point at this stage of history. Yet it is asserted that the 
beliefs attached to the idea of kingship prevented many political 

1 from joining the boycott. 

apart from the religious aspect, the discourtesy of the boycott 
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WM Pal^t from the start. The Prince was the guest of the country, 
which will one day be among his own dominions. The plea that he 
was merely the guest of the Bureaucracy is too feeble to merit attenti o n. 
One has yet to Icam that the UberaJ and the Labour Parties In England 
abstain from a parliamentary welcome to a foreign Sovereign because he 
is the guest of a Unionist Government which is repugnant to their political 
scMe. Besides, the whole non-co-operation attitude was based on a 
wilful misconception of the intention of the visit. They saw in it nothing 
but a dodge,** an attempt to use the Prince for political ends, to 

bolster up,'* a discredited system. But one does not use Princes as 
poultices to bring a political situation to a head. The Prince’s visit, as 
the Viceroy and other responrible men repeatedly said, was not political. 
It was the outcome of the conviction that the future ruler of the Empire 
ought, before his occupancy of the Throne ties him to England, to leam 
something at hrst hand of the Dominions. Further, as the Prince himself 
declared in his speech at the Guildhall, his visit to India was particularly 
aimed at thanking the Princes and peoples of India for the magni£cent 
service they contributed to the Empire during the War. But that was 
much too simple and plain an expiration for the non-co-operators. So 
they stuck to their boycott and busily promoted hartals on the dates when 
the Prince arrived at important cities on the tour. 

How these hartaU fared has alrt&dy been recorded by many pew* 
The record is not unanimous. But it is of one mind in at least one 
respect, that the hartals and the boycotts did nowhere— with the possible 
exception of Allahabad and Benares — come near the expectations of their 
promoters. Everybody knows that the failure to promote on Kis amval 
a thorough boycott of the Prince was a source of the greatest chagrin to 
the extremists in Bombay and it was this chagrin that led them to the 
brutal excesses of which they were guilty. Similarly in Madras, where a 
signal failure of the extremists* tactics seemed certain, there were attemp 
to intimidate loyal dtizens— attempts which led to the cmployineot^ o 
force for their suppression. But in most places stringent prccaulioni 
prevented the chagrin of the foiled non-co-operators from issuing »n not, 
assault and murder. At the best the extremists can claim that 
induced sixty or seventy per cent, of the urban populace^ to^ stay 
from the ceremonies attendant on the Prince’s visit to their cities an o 
do this they did not scruple to empby the basest tactics. 

But this computation takes no account of the great * 

who flocked in from the country to see the Prince, of the scenes throug 
his journey when wayside stations were packed with eager croww, w 
the workers in the Helds at the passing of his train threw down thesf 
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and rushed towards the railway in the hope of getting a glimpse of the 
Prince, and, last but far from least, of the unanimous loyalty and 
enthusiasm of the welcome given by the rulers and people of the Indian 
States and by the officers and men of the Army. It is indeed impossible 
to come to any conclusion about the reception given to the Prince than 
that a large portion of the city populations abstained altogether from par- 
ticipating in any welcome to him but that the others and the people of the 
country and in the Native States were warm in thdr loyalty and their 
enthusiasm. 

In these days we clamour for results. It is not enough for us to know 
that the Prince came to India, that he saw the country and met its peoples 
that he was received thus and thus. We want to know what effect the tour 
has had and will have. As to this, let the notion, v/hich found 
frequent expression, that the Prince's personality and speeches 
affected the political situation one way or the other, be dismissed. The 
tour was intended to have no such effect. Not a single extremist in the 
country has been weaned from Gandbi-ism by any word the Prince 
uttered or by anything the Prince did. He caused no doubts 
about the expediency of their nihilism among the non-co-operators. 
If the presence of the Prince in the country had any effect upon the 
extremists it was by enabling them, through their boycott propaganda, to 
discover how far in any policy they esn rely upon the support of the people 
of the cities. 

But the extremists are far from being all India. And one great result, 
perhaps the most obvious of the tour, is the interest aroused in England 
and throughout the Empire in all things Indian. This interest will not 
readily die. Rather will it increase. Indian affairs will gain in prominence 
^d importance in parliamentary debates. An ignorance and a lack of 
interest in Indian matters, too common among members of Parliament in 
the past, will come to be an unenviable stigma. 

The good effect of the visit upon the army could not well be 
^^ggerated. It is common knowledge that the non-co*operators, making 
capital out of certain economic grievances, hoped to find in the army and 
the classes from among whom the recruits (or the army are drawn, a {ruit* 
ful soil for their sowing. Th^ had little success : the seeds of disloyalty 
fell on barren soil. But what little success they bad was completely 
wiped out by the Prince. Through the reviews of troops which he held, 
through the ceremonies such as the presentation of Colours to regiments, 
through meeting and talking with Indian officers and his coming in contact 
with the rank and file, he renewed and consolidated (he ties which bind 
the Indian Army to the Throne in loyally and service. 
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a representative o( the Royal House was present in the person of the Duke 
of Connaught, himself in no small degree a servant of India. These things 
are known to the members of the Legislatures and the close interest in 
India on the part of the Royal House which they mark has been and ah 
ways will be a jealously prized privilege. 

Nor should one omit to mention the ofScial classes who, through the 
campaign of calumny and belittlement which was. Icng waged against 
them, were hard put to it not to succumb to discouragement. It is 
imdoubted that the visit of the Prince heartened and encouraged them. 
His presence among them was like a message from home, an earnest of 
interest in their work and appreciation of their services. No less did the 
Prince stand for encouragement to the Anglo-Indian community whose 
splendid work in the railways, the telegraphs, the post ofSces and other 
vital public services goes too often unacknowledged. By none was the 
f^nce more generously received ; to none did his presence make a more 
intimate appeal. 

Finally, there are the Indian States. Every educated Indian recognises 
in the Crown the greatest link of Empire. He sees systems of administra- 
tion change and crumble, governments totter to their fall, statesmen blaze 
for a moment before bis astonished gaze and then pass into outer darkness, 
and he sees laws which once were potent shrivel in the testing fires of 
progress. But amidst all the baffling change, amidst the turmoil and un- 
rest of politics, he sees fixed and immutable the Throne. And though he 
may never see the person of the Monarch who occupies it, or of his kins- 
men who are often called upon to perform the duties of monarchy, yet 
he knows them to exist and has ever before his mind’s eye a vision of 
authority embodied in a reigning family and of power symbolised in a 
person and a Crown. He knows therefore that though the acts of states- 
men endure only through the sufferance of his successors, the Royal seal ' 
given to any act or institution is a sign of its enduring stability. For that 
reason he attaches no slight impottruice to the presence in the country at 
eny time of a representative of the Royal House. If this is the view en- 
tertained by the educated Indian citizen, much more so is it that of the 
Indian Princes who see in the stability of the Throne a reflection of their 
own place in the polity of the Empire. So to the rulers of the Indian 
States the Prince's coming was doubly welcome. First he came in 
possession of qualities and accomplishments which for centuries have 
evoked the admiration of the Indian rulers. He came as a soldier : he 
came as a sportsman. A fearless horseman, a keen polo player, a more 
than proficient shot, with an insatiable appetite for every form of field 
sport, he won the hearts of those who have found a healthy outlet for the 
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GUILDHALL BANQUET SPEECH. 


October 20. 1922, the Prince of Wale* drove in State from 
James'* Palace to tbe Gtuldhall to receive from the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen end Commons of the Corporation of 
j London an address of congratulation and welcome on his 
lejuni from the third of hts Empire tours. At the luncheon 
held in the Guildhall the toast of the Prince'* health was proposed by Mr. 
Lloyd George. The following is the text of the Prince * speech in reply 


It is always an ordeal to speak in the Guildhall, but it is even more 
difEcult to-day because this is no less than the third occasion on which 
I have attempted to interest you and your distinguished guests with a 
narrative of my world travels and some of my experiwees and impres- 
sioni gained during my journeys overseas. As the Prime Minister has 
just said, it is rather like a lesson in geography, and 1 certainly have 
come to feel rather like a lecturer on these occasions and that 1 should 


have brought my map and a long pointer. 

1 must first say how very happy I was to get bach to England and 
London agun last June, and how grateful and touched I am by the 
warmth of my welcome home, not only in this, our capital city, but all 
ever the United Kingdom. I have also to record a debt of gratitude 
that I owe to the nation which made it possible for me to undertake the 
last long voyage in H. M. S. Renown, which for the last three years 1 
have come to look upon almost as my second home. 

As you know. 1 left England on October 26. 1921. and my first pwt 
of call was Gibraltar, where, thanks to the Governor. Sir Horace Smith- 
Donien, 1 was able in twenty-four hours to see a portion of the historical 
fortress and the majority of the population of '* the Rock. Two days 
in the Mediterranean brought me to Malta, where ( was entertained for 
two days by another great soldier who became famous in the war m the 
Second Army Commander. Lord Plumer. The Navy and the Army 
and the hospitable Maltese made my stay a pleasant one, and 1 was 
privileged to inaugurate, in the name of M. the IGng. the new in- 
stitution granted to this island people, whose patriotism, thrift, and in- 
dustry leave no doubt that they will acquit themselves worthily of the 
trust which the gift of responsible Government imposes on them. 

The Renown is the largest ship ever put through the Suez Canal 
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which wa, not new glonnd to me. tecause I spent several weary months 
of the WM in 1916 .itUng on the Canal Baal, with British. Australian. 
New .^.ealand. Md Indian troops. Our passage through the Red Sea 
terminated at Aden, the oulpoat of our. Empire in the East, .where I spent 
the inside of a day inspecting the garrison and visiting the Crater and 
the famous tanks. Four and a half days later I reached Bombay, the 
gateway of India, where I landed on November 17. 

Before speaking of India f would like to say how grieved I was this 
morning to hear of the sudden death of the High Commissioner for India, 
whom I have seen quite recently. Sir William Meyer, whom we had 
expected to be with us tO'day, was a distinguished public servant, and 
in his death India loses a true and valued friend. 


Speaking at a diimer at 10, Downing-street, shortly after my return 
1 explained the main objects of my visit to India, the chief of which was 
to learn as much as possible of that great continent, for India is a con* 
linent, the latest partner in the British Commonwealth of Nations, who 
has won her place by her progress under our rule and her sacri£ces for 
the common cause in the &eat War. My second object was to thank 
the Princes of Indian States and the people of British India for (heir 
services during those four and a half critic^ years, and also to see India s 
fighting forces, and to inquire into the conditions of the lives of India's 
er-Service men. In order to fulfil these aims 1 visited three Presidencies 


—Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, the capital of Bengal, which has ex- 
panded through our commercial activities from a mere fishing village to 
the second city of the British Empire. I spent a week at Delhi, the sMt 
of Government, with Lord Readmg the Viceroy. There I took part in 
some interesting and important ceremonies. I naturally went to the four 
great Provinces — the United fVovinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, 
and Patna, the capital of Bihar and Orissa. For a fortnight in Januaiy 
I travelled in Burma, visiting Rangoon and Mandalay; and I spent al* 
most my last days in India in the North-West Province, where the Amy 
has made history for many years by its viplance in blocking the roa 
on the frontier which have guided India’s invaders in the past. 

I stayed for a week in Nepal, the Independent country in the Nwtb 
whence the sturdy Gurkhas come to join the Army. And during my o 
months I visited the great Indian States of Baroda. Udaipur, J^P"' 
Bikanir, Bharalpur, Benares. Mysore, Hyderabad. Indore. 

Gwalior. Patiala. Kapurthala. and Kashmir, where I was enleitained / 
the ruling Princes of these Stales and many olheri. some 
attached to my statf. I must here record with regret the dea h «« 
Maharajah Sir Pertab Singh, the Regent of Jodhpur, who was Uie trus 
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cJ fncnj cf EacUdJ mJ oI my fanuijr. «nd one the finctt of aoldlerf 
uid *tK<uma> iK&l evct tircJ. ukI the MAh*t«}aii of Jaipur, who woi on 
a bed of kUliACM wlxn I w*a in Intita. which wa* the only tcoaon why 1 

(Ld ncA pay him a vmt in hia State. Of dicir devotion and loyally to the 

Tijone and to llte Empire and the wholehcoited effort Uiat they made for 
our cauae m the Cicat War, hy Krrina in pciaon. and by Uviah help with 
tioopa and money. I cannot apeak loo hicMy. and 1 am peraonally grateful 
to them for the aplcndid hoapiulily and apott that they offered me. 

To a(« aomething of tnihlary life in tndia waa ruturally a aide of my 

to which I waa KTcaily lookina forward. I can aaiure you 1 waa 

not diuppoinicd. 1 waa naluially brought into cloae contact with uniu 
of all ojjna of tiu: Diitiih and Indian Army and the Impciia! Service 
troopt whereref 1 went, and I waa able to take part in both their work 
and ihor play, 1 had daily proof of tltcir efficiency, particularly in the 
N«th*Wcat Ffoniiee f^rorince. wficre our troop# are living in active aer* 
xicc eondiiiona and having a very liaid lime indeed. I talked to many 
hundmit of Indian oinceri. and it waa a aoutce of aaiiafaciion to me to 
^nd that peavition ia being made for the education of their aona, and 
that I waa able to aaaociate m)aelf with tlua movement by laying the 
foundation alone of the Kitchener Memorial at Delhi. 1 could not talk 
about India, and Mill leoa die Army, without dwelling for a moment on 
|he iplendid apoit which the gteat continent offered. 1 had the good 
f^une of aampling all kind# of apott.— plg-alicking, polo, racing and 
and ao waa able to aee why India ia auch a fine training-ground 
•or young ooldicra. 

^hile 1 am apeaking of the Army, you will aurely want to hear what 
ta being done for tlie Indian ex*S^ice officer# and men. Great 
paradea of perulonert were a ipccial feature of my tour, and lhe*e includ- 
w many of ij>e old pre-war penaioneia aa well oa the younger men who 
fought in the Great War. 'Dila problem ta a difficult one in India be- 
oauae there ore no lodian es-Service organizationa auch aa exiat in thia 
coimiry, to tliat relief and help devolve entirely on the Government, 
^h>ch. I waa thankful to hear, doea all in ita power to aaaiat them, parti- 
cularly thoae who are diaabl^. 

In the aame way that | waa brought into duly touch with the Army. 
M u waa with the Gvil Servicea. and I had full opportunity of realizing 
how vety Complex and difficult ia their work. Here I muat also mention 
the Indian police, and all thoae who are in Government employ. One 
"V. ^ India to be able to underaiand the trying conditions under 

ivhich white men and their women and chilchen live. Besides their 
atrenuoua and often dongeroua work they have the exhausting climate. 
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with it3 great heat and fever to contend with. There is home leave, and 
th«e are hill stations, but I am sorry to say that under existing conditions 
only comparatively few can afford these respites from work which are so 
necess^ for their health. I talked with the leaders of all parties in the new 
Central and Provincial Legislatures, and met many of those who are work- 
ing to make a success of the new reformed Constitution. I was very glad 
to find that public health and sanitation, so necessary to the well-being of 
the community, were two of the main reforms occupying their thoughts. 

There is, unfortunately, another section who have set themselves in 
opposition to this new Constitution, who were active while I was in India; 
but conflicts of ideas are inevitable in that vast country, which has a 
population of over three hundred millions, and which contains all races 
and all creeds, and where the masses are so uneducated. But despite 
everything, the bulk of the Indian people are desirous of peaceful pro- 
gress and advance for India within the British Empire on constitudonal 
lines. They are being helped by the Viceroy and they are being helped 
by our Services, who are placing their valuable experience and technical 
knowledge at the disposal of those who are tackling administrative work 
for the first time. 

I see no reason why India should not become a manufacturing as 
well as an agricultural country. Provision must be made for the energy 
of the youth of India, and they must be taught to look on business and 
commerce as an honourable profession. It is to the industries of India, 
with its untold possibilities of development, that I look for the moral and 
material progress that we wish for the peoples of that great land. As I 
said at Downing-street, I am an optimist and 1 am encouraged m rny 
optimism by two matters of great moment that have happened in India 
since my departure. First, during the past few months India has generaJly 
enjoyed freedom from internal disturbance and unrest; and, secondly. 
India has had a good monsoon. I sincerely hope that this peace and 
promised prosperity will create a favourable atmosphere for progress w 


the futtire. Ml, 17— 

It was with genuine regret that I sailed from Karachi , t 

regret that my four months* visit wras over; four months of won « 
and varied experiences, during which lime 1 realized that I was only 
to skim the surface so to speak of all that India is and contains, wd 
more of life in India. I sailed away filled with a great hope, that has 
no way decreased, that I may some day U able to return to In^- 
lNote.-Thc remainder of the Prince*. GuiIdWf speech de^t 
hisjoumey farther East and to Japan with which this volume is no* 
cemed.] 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES'S SPEECHES IN INDIA. 


BOMBAY. 


On landing at Bombay on the 17il» November 1921 , ihc Prince of Wales 
read the following message from tbe King : — 


Ob tkii diy. wliBa my loa Und< (or iKe Bni time opaii your tltorn. I teod lkiBU(h Bta my (rect- 
■ngi to you, Prineet and people oi itd>a. Hm comioj it a lotea aad icaewal o( Ike placet 
aSectiea wkieh it ket been the betitet* o( botue to icafittB to yoa. b(y (•iber. tibei 
PriKe of Waiei, eoaated it bli prieiies* to «s«. uwl leeis}, (o tiBdemUod. tbe frt*t Empire 
le tke Eut «vet vibieh it wm bit d«M>ay to nle. asd I tecall wub ikatVMint om 
ptItU tbat. vrbea be wit called to tbe tbtoae. it (ell to me l> (ellew bii illiuuiovt eulaple. 

But I ba«« tb« uma bopa tad ia tbit ttse ip'uil my top it vitb yoe lo^ty. Tba- ibovtU e> 
bit tiiivtl btiatt Wiib welcome Titldaeu to ay niad ibe beppy ataoiie* I boot ttoitd e( 
wbal 1 Byiell ktre leaned la Udm. ilt cbius a^ beauiy. iit immeBontl butety, iii 
aeble moauaieeU. ebooe ell the derotioa o( lodia aad lU Itiible) people. t<aee pto<id 
at i( by £n IS (belt mpoe'e te the Espicoa call la ibt bout o( >it pealed end. 

Then taemeilet will e«et be with me at t titca bit Uepa. My bean >• wiib bin, at be morei aaoa| 
yea, aad with miae the heitt of the Queea-Eateett, wboea Jere (or (ad>a u »o teu tUa my 
ewa. Te (rieadi whoM leytliy we aad our (ttbeet bate beamed bt Uui> lb • mettate c4 
Iruit asd bcg»e. hif t/mpeiby is all ibti pestee <s your lire* ie asabaidt- Oiu,s( rretit 
yean tey ihoujbu ba>« beta yet Bore coaiuatly wub you. 

TbioutbeuC the eiriliKd world the fouadetiou ol tociel order ba>e bees Irtled by wei aaJ 
cbiage, Wketetet c.tiuaibip ctiite it bat bad la meet tbe leit aad tadm. I.la oibn 
(ouatriei, bti beta eilled to (tee eew aad tpecml tmbleme o( bee ova. 

Foi tbit liib bet eisoucy it ia iba sew powert aad aew ictpoaeib.luiet wub wbxb ibo bii beea 
«saipped. That With tbe help el thoM aided by Lend Read.B{‘t ru>dett* »l "T Caerra 
meat atd lU elScett. you will biiB( ibceo ptobleme to aa »« wortby e( your mhiC pa.r 
tad e[ Kappiaeit (or youc (utstc, tid ibat ell doquietrep wiU >aaitb la wtU^oederd 
ptofrew it ay earaett witb aad ay eoaSdrat belief. 


Yout tatwliei tad your lejoiciop ere ay owa. la all tbat mty lowb year Urfiaeii, w all 
ibtl jliei you bope prosetea yooe weUaee. I feel wub you >i ibo ipua ed tympatby 
My tea Ui (olWwed Ires afir you lortuara. It it aow bit ambuioa by Lt camm( tmoo* 
you la lipcB (ood-wiU iaio a yet iullet uaJenttadsf. 

I inut tad belieie ibtl, wkea be Icotet yooe tbocei. tour beartt «dl iollow b.m tad ibtl by 
bit tity web you oae liak iba moru wdl bo added to tba caldru cbes o( lympatly wkiea 
for ihete mtay yean bet held ny tbioua lu ladia. Aad il it iiy Wtrmeie yeiyee ibai vradam 
tad toaleatmeat. pewlol bead >i bawd, wild lead Itiba rata e.et Wwai.it ai'>oe«| |wttaoM 
wubit a Irru Eeiprre, lb* £aip;re foe wbteb J loboitf aad Ire wWeb, il s bt ibt Dii.t. « .L 
ny tea ibiU UUu t(-ei lae. 


Replying lo the Bombay Municipal AJdrcss bhe Prince of Wales aaiJ : — 

Mr. PnuJral aad Cealirttia.— Let me hit tbeob you Ire <U orry wees welrKie «-k<b y*e 
bt« eilraded lo me. t read a<4 tell you tire I bare bxs Udme Iwwa.d U mr imd. 
tad bare beea ttyeily awtotey tbe oi'portaasy ol oretay Itda atd m*b.tf Iremdt iota 
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On landlns al Bomtay on tlio 17 th November 1921 . the Prince el Waler 
lead the following message from the Xing : — 

0« till d«y. wKea mf Ucd. t<» At £«* llaie upo. I P"'* 

in. J ,ou. Pn/ce. «id P«pU oModi.. lU .O-U., - * ■^.'* *^ 

«i 4*.c.„» y,hich i« U. b«. IS« fc«tU** ol o« Lou.e M . ” SJ^Hd bsplf. 

prwU ^41. v.li*» k« W4. «ill«d la iKa tkope. k fell W «* t» WW* U illaijr* P • 

B.t 1 W. tl. oar hf. ..4 i. tli. ae. .fait j '*r«‘S . 

b mi..> Itin. vS wboe. .WJm. f •/ -tb lb WjT 

vial 1 .,..U I..I limtJ !• S Vi. S-J 

Mbit Bosumtiti. tbt.t til «b« al iu*m4l»« *»d. 

u ii bj Ett I. >b«:( .«pat.t la tht Empkt. uU .* lU U«» al .« !-»»'»•« *««- 
Urn ...ba .,11 .... U .10, .. « I eif “1^“ " " J.' bi’^KiT:; 

tna, ..a iipi. M, .,.p;-.i.r .11 lilt fif « >«“ "" 

y«4f. By ikaugkt Kt.t b«t }«l »«« taartttlly »Ah , i i » , aj 

Ucasibaul tU ciriWd hoild ibt (oMdtlBM ol i^itl lL*.^l.bt* aibw 

cb.Bgt. Wb.r.m c.uutMp tt-u « ^ ■fTl J .« 

U. ban ..Had ta l.ta mw ttd .(-«» («««. . 

Fo, .bl, t.* t« tmauiy i. it iba »«« G.m. 

«,4ippad. TUX B«h Ob Wp .1 W-B M-i 

Ban. ..d .U aSca... yao I"'** r*'*? . .ttJ. « B.Ib-dmd 

4.d al h.pja«M fc, you, (ul»«. tad .U» .» - 

ptosTMi it By otrenl wiOi *ad By ^oafideal 

V . • • • mi. er» U lU tUl B«y lawb yea, Uii-arit. it aU 

You, 4Bii«i« ttd JOB, irgMiBp «• ay ^ tyB^BiVy 

*,,« yn Up. .Bd li -Ub. by U to— « foM 

My lot liu lollowcd [WB titr you, IoiIbbob m b ■* 

,p<a good will IBlO B yc« l>01*« *adcTW4BdB». 


. sy"LT^j;i::izr,sz^r:: n-ya. .m-.i- 

V.. .... wok ... I..k ik« Boit wdl la added la 


kn lUy wuk yoa ose bob ibc w... 
la, ibot B4ty yttn Itt Uld By ibrc,^ . 
tad coBtratBeat. frowiDf biai la baad. ' 
w.liia a fn« Eepar.. iba Eapiic (m wbi 
B tball laboul al'rt 


„ ibaiB «4 n^Bpally **fb 

I«l«. AWll-By 

"bidi. d 4 b. Ibt D.'»t >• :b 


RepUvng to the Bombay Municipal Addrew die Prince of Wale, w.d : 

M,. P,«d.al aad Ce«W«.a.-l.rt -• ibaab yn U , U! 
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the Cieal W4t e»me Irom niiny direns pait* of tbe Empiie, but tbejr kid oaly om lio. 
T{i«}’ loagiit to riadiciM jutfiee «ad n'zkt ud to iccnre fiteedoia, kippiaeii lod pcici ia ik: 
world {or tkeir (eIIow<ibzeiu ia the Empire. For this cause they were ptepi^ to aiake 
any ucti&ce aad evea to lay dawa iheit tiee*. Th^ trusted each other, worked with each 
other. PecBOBa) coasidetatioos aad (eeliap, likea ai^ dislikes, were laid aside. They all 
lahoured together with patience nod eadiuaBce oa a stogie ptupose. guiding them to a single 
goal. The uciifieea which these mea made were aot ia eaia. The cause (or which they 
worked prevailed. They woa {reedoai. hapfUDett and peace fot iheti {ellow-mea ia the 
Empire. The days of peace have bow coaie. The work wfaick lies helote you it insiincl 
with a 00 lesa nohle ala lhaa that {or wUch the toiarades ia the Great War fought, fot the 
saaie qualities of uBselfishaeu aad sacrifice, of patience aad endurance aad of mutual trust 
which helped those men to make good. May you be fortified by ihetf example and assy your 
work fot the welfare of the people of this Presidency be crateaed Ike theirs with success. 

Geallemen, I thank you once again for the good wishes wuh uhmh you speed me in my task. 
The eacoutagement which 1 have received from pahLe bodiea la Dom^y strengthens me at 
the outset of my jonraey. 1 trust Ihet my experience as I proceed will help me la know and 
love ladia hettei aad enahte ma to cany to His Msjesly a gratifying account of the ptcgreii 
of this great country. 

Replying to an address presented by the Paisls of Bombay, the Prince 

said 

Ceetfesca,— ( thank you for youi addrau of wefcoae and for (fie kind expressioas you fiave used 
ngstding Biyitlf, ] an glad to hare had the oppertisnity of seetiag sobs srmhen of the 
Patai eoBBUiuiy. The fauiiaew tb.lily of lout race haa biought you to the fore, but yon 
ate even mere Widely aad tooie dsscnsdly known by sent devoties to public duties and by 
^e opea-haaded chatiW and bcaeseleat philaoltmpy whicb you practise. Yea hare. I knew, 
been largely leipoatible (or the growth aad prosperity of this great nty, aad el those parts 
of ihii Presidency which )»u have aide your ceunuy by edi^om You haso produced some 
of the greatest amoag those who have feea tsme le tsme led (he poliiicsl Me of the ceuatry 
Mei like Dadabhat Naseoji, se apdy teitoed the Grand Old Mat el lad>a, aad &r 
Phctegsshali Mehta, are aa koaout ce any race aad corauady. It is with pleasure that I kata 
that yon are te^ay treadieg the paths which they asaiked out. ikal yea tie silrel ei cembiaixg 
the growih of political (teMoo with that respect foe law end eider wloch la the maik el ihout 
nations which have coulributed most to the evoluiiea of succesaiul self gevriaseei. Ne Ine 
than you, I mea coaviuced that the Driluh rule in lodie stinda aed has stood Jov evre han k d 
luslice aad I regard it as n matter full cl hope tbal • lace so e co mopoLlan sad se dolicguiiVd 
for snode/stioa and conuiessease as the Parvis. ahoeU staeJ iim <■ loya.'ry aid drvscioa. a*J 
should look forward to taking an increaiiog shara ia lha buaiaeu ei the grtal Ciuput <d wh>.h 
India is so important > member. 

I thank you agaia lot your good sviahea. aad I shall convey to Tbeis Maieslirs yew tigariaioes 
of loyalty. 


To the address presented at the special Conx'ocalion of the Unixcrilty, 

■ Prince replied as follows 

CeailcBsea,— I want to thank you foe the rtiy Liad things which you hsto saJ ab^ mjwU. 

i moia especially prise jouf ivirreaca to my father aad melhcf. and I aa deeply r*t-» “d 
touched by the thought that you appeeoato the.s U» «4 ueielish pwU< servee. II I cat 
oea dsy prove worthy of Uieit high exaapk. I usay luilly droeev* all the had '•**/*■ ’Tt' 17* 
have used with rvittence le ms. 1| wiU give tot gvesi pleasote to coevey to Iw PU^y 
your loyal ezpressioas. fiomage and drsoctfo. 

i mul alie ihaak you lot gitiog taa the epportunay aJ urtbog sato (oech wah >ba Wmlesss a< 
your Uairrna, through you. and iha rvuuika whseb I uaw make ys nddrrwed to (tors 

to paniculai. la my towmeyi about she Euipoe. * Ua broa my vr-eiaj dnoe so •«< and 
Biagls Siah yosuh la each country. I wnsi to underoanJ wW ■ p tos. a g •• shea ato*. 1 
want to knew le what they an leohiag foiwaid. I shnli Ue the* aUa to have oMe 
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I „ £f,t aU tU l*au a taJ U Jom. ..d *,« d,. I Kiat lo pup 

jmt diibcBjiMi 4sd to uadeitUad joor aipltitiow. I wiat too to bow me, aad I wiM 
to toow you, . — • 

Comie* ftoo lb We.l to lb ^ m o youot mas tad • tbisgei lo iLI* mwat and Tad eonfloy, 
I leel MM awe ai lb d^coli/ wkicb I may experience in geaiug to bow ladia, bt t am 
iortibed Ly tb (bugb ibl tympatby bgeu bnledge. and mj irtopatb wub !»/?:« liai 
beea atouaed iimo my cbildbod. 


1 blougk Up la d»e (ladilioa cf ib great lore wbkb Qnees Victoria bre lo ilua lead 
aM lie peoplet. Kieg Edward, prompted ly tbt lore, Tuiied lia eouBtry u Prince k 
Waiei, and lb bowledge wbicl b gained o{ ladiau daring hi» loor made ba Lll lie dealb 
Ibir Bnderttaadiiig fiiead. Ify fatbr and moibr bre twice ritjed India, and 1 yox 

***1^ wbt a deep afeclMn iby feel lowardi India, and bw cloie to tbir baiu yoa 
wellare liea. 


It it in thia almoipkcta oi lynpitly ibl t ael foot on tb abrea of India, and year warm welcome 
will bip to ripen ilia ijmpaily »«>■« bowledge. 

1 enry you, gentleraea, your reipoiaibliuea. Tb of ib Bomby Municipal Coipotatioa 

ate, I feel aure, m ligli Luidea, bat they ate a taik in whicl you may well tele pride. 1 look 
lotwatd lo aeeiag your aebmca for tb derelopmeot and bproresieat of ilia great city, Tb 
poaitioa wliel Eomlay occupier ia nai^iie, Otbr towna in India may clalieege joor city < 
pro^misenca in trade at iaduiUy. Tley may diipiue br tide to excel ia piogreaa and e£cieacy- 
Tley may Eioaal to lurpaaa bet u antiquity or in biitorie inleieiL Tbey may erea claim to 
b male ticbly endowed by Mature or fay art; but round Bombay a bllo of uaance &uta 
wbicb none eaa wreai from ber. 


Tbia ia ibe gateway of India and tbrougb ibia gate a aUcam of mea bare paaaed wbo bit tb 
Eaat and Wett togetber and made a place for bdia ia lb Btiiidi Empire. 

I look back will admiratica ca ibe cnaay ladiaaa wb bra left ibia pert for Fritlaadi lo leaf^ 

wbt tb Weal could teacb and retuned agaia to Bombay to pro India tb fraiia ol a larger 
cxpetieeco and a wider bowledge. 

II la to tbia poit that bundieda of tb waa of Great Btiiain bee come to blp India ea in lb 

path of piopeaa, praaperity and peace. It ia ea lb Bomby aatea that tby b^ 

looked wba, after long yeari ipenl ia India, tbey bre letntaed erei to unfold lo tb jwoplf 
of Great Btiuia tbe tale of her adraace asd derefopmeat. 


Tbe Empire will sot forget ibat it waa Bomby wbicb gate Cod tpeed lo tbasaadi of fndia a 
foldieri wb left bee docb to figbt lb lattlea of tbe Eopje ia tb Great Wu, aad tbt i 
waa Bombay wbicb teceired aod leaded tbeo, wet-worn or wounded, on ibir rttaia. ana 
I tab tbia opportunity of tbaaking lb citirena of Bombay for all ibeir belp ia tbe war. 

For ibae teaaou, genllemea. your cily baa a »eiy tpeciaf connexion will India a place in lb 
Empire, and witb tbe adraneement ol ibn peal country, aad tbe welfare cf Bombay w 
alwaya lecuie my cloieit lympalby and inlercat. 

1 ibnk you, again, for your rety cordial welcome. 1 abll eonrey »» ^ 

•' ■ ' • • e tbal I ibU Ub away wuh me lie moat pbaiant 


The Prince received an Address of Welcome from the Bombay Legis- 
lative Coimcil at the Durbar Hall. Government House, on the 2 let November, 
to which he replied ; — j 

I ihank you for your warm welcome ^ kind teitM.ia whicb you 

will conrey your loyal exprcMion of bmage to Hu Majcat^b 
podtion and dutiea connect you in a diiert manner witb naU P^, ^ ^ touMrj. f* 

Wt aaaured of my deep Intercat nnd aym^J to tbe '.U ieitl^i. »ai 

i. m, earned prayer that you. eforta in ibm ‘ ^ PrUciKy. 

true iaapiralion may guide you U> aecure lb weU-bing cl the people ot lam 
You bare mentioned my experience, in ibe wet. If 1 lelJ 7?r coctadra u 

I took away from tbe aUuggle. I tbmk il may bie a bearing on your urn. / 
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tl>e Great War came from masf Hmn parta of (he Empire, but tke^ baj oa]/ oae atm. 
Tbej fougbi to Tiadicate joitice aad ii|bl aaJ to aecine freedom, bappiaeu aaJ peace u tbe 
world for tkeii felIow.cttueiu >a ibe Empire. Foe iLia caiue tbey were [«epared la make 
aS7 tacriSce aad erea to laf down tbeii Leci. Tbe7 trotted eacb edict, wctked wob tack 
otW. Peraosal couidecatioat aad fecliagt, Uet aad dnLkea, were laj atide. Tbej all 
laboured tegetber witb patleace and eodetaace oa a aintle furpote. cotdtac tbca to a a.cile 
toal. Tbe ucnbcea wbicb (bete nea made were ool ia eaia. Tbe cauie (or wbicb tbe; 
worked picrailed. Tbey woa freedom, bappacta aad pe^e (or tbeir (etlmr area la tbe 
Empire. Tbe daji of peace bare aow come. Tbe work wbicb lica before foo it laitixl 
wub a ao leu aoble aim tbaa tba! for wbkb tbe comiadea ia ibe Crral War (ouabt. fat iba 
tame quabliea of uaKlbtbaeu aad aacnSce, of patteacc aad eadoraace and of muloal traa 
wbicb helped thote eea lo make good. Maf 70a be fortified bg (heir eiaiapU and aiif josi 
work for tbe welfare of tbe people of ifua Ptcaadeaej be creward Ike ibein mik tucceu. 

Ceaileaien, i tkank joa eaee agaia for tbe good wiabea w 4 b wbacb 794 tpecd me la mf latk. 
Tbe encoiuageraeal wbicb 1 bate teceited from ptdilic bodiea ia Dorabof meegtbeaf me at 
tbe outlet of m7 ^arae7. f tnut that m7 erpetieaee aa I p roce e d will help me 10 kaow aad 
lote India bettet aad caable me lo earrj lo Hu blaiea!7 a ccal>t7>e( acceoK of tbe [cet«e.i 
of tbia greal coufilr7. 


Replying to an address presented by the Parsis of Bombay, the Prince 

(aid 

Ceallemea.— I thank joa for you addreu of welcome aad (or tbe luad etpeewioat 70a ba'r kwJ 
ff(aidiet mtuU, { aa glad (0 bate bad (be oppoitaao/ of arMug war arabrn of cbr 
raiH coBauaii7. Tbe buajeir ab.l<l7 of tour rare baa biousbi jm te tie (arc. Us jm 
vt Ctrl mota Widalf aad aeie dramrdtr ksewa b7 7001 drtetaa t» (aible dutira awl b7 
« sp^baeded charier a »4 btirteUal pbiUstbropf wbicb 709 practur. Ye* ba»r. I know, 
bra largelf rapotaibU (et the gteirtb ud prerpctity ol iku gital t*l. aad el tkme (mitt 
«J thii Prriidcae7 wbieb 70* bate made 7o« reoalir bf •depbom k’e* bait teodreej aeme 
M iba rraint acetg iboM wbe bate Irea liac le tiae Ud iba peliual Lit el if* cewir 
^S lla Dadabbai Naoroii. te apitf lecm^ tbe Craed OU Maa el lad^ aad &4 
^retabab Mehta, are a* boeev te aa7 raca aad comaaaj7. It la wak fUauit dot I bar* 
IM 70* at* la^rf irtad.cg lU pelba wkirb ibrg marked eui. ibal 700 are ia>al ea lemb-aiti 
tbe pewik ol peUical lie^lam wiJi that retped lor Uv aid ord^ wbok la tW maik ef ikwe 
*aiiow wbicb bato coeb.bvted mo« le ibo eteliiiom ol aucctewel aeil getrraiwW So bm 
tbai 7ea. | ^ roatiaccd that ibo Br 4 i»b rule la ledm caeda aad ket Sood lio rtti kaajrj 
tutic* aid I Itgard d at a malter lull of bopa ibal 0 race ae eoamrpeUae ead ae d.oogaiak'd 
iei modriatioi aid comaeaaesrr ai ibr Penie. abeotj Uaml bim la b>ail7 aad dttMom. aaJ 
tbould look forward 10 takiag ai lacreaauig abare lO tko bui terra eJ tba K*tar [l*;rcr «d wW.b 




ucpeitaal a moaUc. 


I ihaik toe apati for rent good wiabec. aad I rl 
of lo„l7. 


7 U Tbrj Mairtlwt Twar rlprr 


To die aildrcM presented al the (pedal Convocation ol the Unictraity, 
‘he Ptince tepUed a* follow* 


“woe*.— 4 weal te tbaak 7ee lor tbe tr7 kmd ikma* wb«l geo ka»* ie*d eb^ 

* “r*.*^*‘**‘'r M-te rear rrlrfowe «• mr fetbw eed raeebre- aod I am dw^Jr 

It tbe tkeockl limi jeo a,-gi»ro«e tbeo Ur of aoariiab ttdio art.«e il I loa 
••• d*7 ptv.« <nnb7 of tUar b.(b riampb. i me/ d>a»t«e aU tba kmd tir«pa.>w rpr 

Urn mad Nlnt^a lo me. It will |,te mo *-■- |bo— « U wowg w lU btar-w, 
r«« Wal ritmamaa. bemagt aad dr— — 


• “ abe tbaak 700 U g..m« me tbe oivmitooSr •* ww«* ••• •—b web iW •‘“bw* -* 
raur Wda7 ikraaib 71*. aad ibo fomaibe wbah 1 *e« make ^ aib— rd la rb— 

•a parucalat. Ii itf loorwrti aUi* ibo Ejapoa. 0 Uo Uoo mg wetml mraaa aa e-eC aaC 
m-cb W.k 7«.Kb m earb iirmit. I area te rmirrmaad wbm la »— *« ■ iWo I 

-••I te ko... M wbM Iber am leidmg Imwaad I Aaoid U. iwm ame a. Um -wee 
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.Wigk mto Uie idea* wbeK 1 loU » tefercncc. A. yeai. eipeneace ealuie^ 

Md greater practical lapodulnBbe, fall on oui ahoaldcH. It U importaat tliat we »l*»aU 
know enough about one another to be able to match together in i/mpaiiy toward, the 
co^oa goal and that we abould bare nuituai uadersUaduig u to what we hold to be hoaosc* 
able ai^ true. You are panieululy fortunate in jrow equipment for the U>ka of lie. You 
UaireKity Iramma. You hare clruah at the founUia of knowledge. Yea hare leant 
the value of work. You hare lircd in inrtitutiona where order end diacipliae ue pert el 
theayatear. You here erpeneoaut their adraoUges. You have joined together with each other 
m game, which promote fiietu]^ riralry and ut which individual play nuit he eomhlned 
to tvorlc for the auecexa of the aide. All that your Uairen'.ty caieer give, jtou will he part 
of the aervice of each of yog. both ai men aad cilUenl. 'fhe qualitiea you hue acquired 
here will let mceat in a greet eity He Bomhay. They will he of ieertiauHe 

advutage in commercial aiul eiric life and in wider ipheret of the political Lfe of ihia 
Pieaidency. They are qualitiea on wlucli the Britiah Empire htj let the leal of ippraral 
and in the erercise e! which ita unity and atiength tecta usuied. 


It ia the privilege of youth to he able to tome eaicnt to mould the future. Let ua make a begin, 
niog here now and aee that, at yeata go on, the ardour of reulh ia preicned and luiitised 
ia the practice of ifiote high qnelitiet. Let ut keep undimmed our lore, feacalng. hard woik. 
diacipliae and order and frilly co-operation. Let ua have our bond of hrotheihood ia 
onr eommos enthusiaern (o terre out country and our King. 


Gentlemen. I thank you again for your addreaa. hlay the yeara to eomn atreagthea the liea ol 
•ympathy, ef tcuat and of usdentaadiag between ut. 1 with the Ualteriity all lucccaa. 
May it pioipet in Ita miiaioa for the promotion ef cuUuie. good will aad cokoiJ. M*f 
it help the youth of tbii hUleile land to the tulization of what India, the hose of aaciiat 
cirilltalioa and tearalng, may eccoinplith (ot the Espiia aad maakiad. 


Tlie Prince, in presenting Colours to the Duke of Connaught's Otvn 7ti» 
Rajputs, said 

The preaeatalicn of Colouta it at ell tinea a nemoiahle ereat In the hlilory of n leginral aaJ 
(he aclemaity of liut ancient eeccDOay it foctcaied when the Cojeura cosatitute fuiW* 
emhlema of regimental tiachtjoii cheiithed, aa roiua haa been, lor laota lhaa a huadred 
I ua very glad that thii ogportuaitf haa falles to me ao looa after ny arriral ia i*'*'*^' 
girisg Colour! to a ha'.tilioB which beaia the naiaa of ny uacle, a name well kaowa aad 
rerered ia Isdia. 


In memory of comiadetbip on the held of battle, the eaplolia of your leglneat 

youf aerrieea in the Sikh Wart and b two eipfdiiloaa la China are recorded « 
Colouta. To iheio hare to be added your atjueui eatapa'gn ia Meao^iamia * , 

Great Wat. May the pifiud teeolfection of inidtkipi and aoferiBja uoiliaciiog'y * , 

in that eonatry atimuUle youl leMlutioa to aaiataia that lepulalloi lot iteadJartor 
gaifaaliy which your ptedeenaetr »« amply <a/^. 1 eatna iheao Colmui to 5*"!,.., ,#* 
and eihort you to leawmher that they bear oJeal wilaeia to the loyally asJ o«» , ^ 

j King Emperor «»d aerro to reolad you all. from the teeiuil wlwa “ '* 


oath of allrgiaace on iheae Coloiua to the grey heaid'd 
e place 


of many h|hl*. J"* 


POCW/4. 


Replying to the Poona Suburban Municipal Address, ibc Pnnee 

I tLaak yoo fof you* Ioy»l »dJi«a of weleoeM. U gitea m gteay pleciwo 

Roylf Hlahiia. u- Duka of Conamigll.U. oflen .pokes .lo « of aO 


to derelop iio areal ca yoirf chary*. J thaai yaw foi yo 
U Them Majettiea y«« *•»«*• ol *« drrotioa. 
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The Prince’s speech at the ceremony ol laying the foundation stone of 
the Mahralta War Memorial is as foUovra : — 

Youi Eicellencjr, Piujett, CKlefi, OSceit. Men oi tbe Mnlxette Regimenl*. — Thi» cetuooay 
•pp:<l> to me pertkulez jatereit. beentite tlu i$ tke Snt wtr meaiorie] to ttie mea ol 
the lad&n Atniy ot which u hei heem my piivilege to ley the fouBdetioQ etooe in ledie, 
Thi> memotiel it not cooiified to any ceeie or cmed. The Mehrettee end Mehomedeot, Mebert, 
Betedt, Beaerlt. ell will find in it n common olqect of enduting piide. It it tight that thu 
mcDoiiel thould ttind in thie hiU ecmliy of the Wedetn Cbeti — the ccedle of the Eghtiei 
recet of the Bombey Pieiidesey. Pooae >i tbe boine of Shtvegi'e boy-bsod who not only 
founded en Empite but creeted e natioa. By hit influence thit countty'i peetent populetion 
w»» tteniforiaed into n tece of eoldicit. Around ne tiend the hille which hied the herdy 
footmen in thote timet, end the tivet veDeyt from which hoxtet ceme for theit fotege. The 
echoes of the great ctiiit in which the leleu descendante of thete lecet gave fligbetl proof 
ol theit znenhood heie only lately died away, ami we ate attemhled here to-day to lay tfee 
fouadatioa ifooe of the memorial which en^riflea the great traditaana of relour worthrfy 
maintained lor many centuiiea and the Contjnetli aaw (he biavc deedi and held the remaint 
of hiave men whore memon'ea we perpelnate here. In nelaown couatriea and amid the 
hoRori of modern warfare and the ngouit ol an alien chmaie, thete men remaiaed live to 
their tail even to death. They upheld the hoaoui ^ the anny ia which they leired. and 'he 
•ace {(SO which they iprang. May the pillar which will he eiecled heie ttaad to iaspte 
the lutuie geaeratioai with their couiage aod derotion. 

Laying the foundation stone of the Shivaji Memoria) the P/ince said 

Yeut EKtUtacy, Your Highaeiaet. Lnd>«a asd CceiUaea.— It gi'ct me gtrat pleasure to lay 
the foundttion itone of (hit reeaotiid lo one of ItdVt gicateit toldien and tittrtmea. A 
few aiaulet ago I laid the foundalioo ttone of the meoiorul lo Mahialta toldieit whe laid 
down theft lives ia the Ctent Wu. nxa who psoved that the spirit whith animated the aiBics 
ol Shlvaji still buiai bright and clear. Ftoes this spot the statue of the fouadel of Mahialta 
gieeieeH will took with ptids at the pillat across the river which coBaeaocstes the Uteef 
eipUits ol the abiding vnlout of bia people, aad what could he soie inmg ihaa that these 
BMiuffeati of glory of the pair and of today ahesid he raeuguraiad ia the prrseace »M ealy 
of the lepcesentatives of the heuse of Shivaii, but the toldiers tad the statrsaeB of the Eapita 
which he founded. 

It is with special pleasure tbit I learn that >oa inleod lo essociaie the name ol Shitaii with 
unportanl cducalioea] iostilutioos aad shat your aim ia to saaha the Mahratla people no leu 
teaownid in the arts of peace lhaa ■■ those of war. Is n ay earaevt piayet ihst the Maislka 
people will be found ready and eager lo tnnhe use ol iho ediantages of education by Ow aid 
of which alone they can hope to nsainUie. ia the modern world, the posillon i» which they are 
entitled hy their present imponance then past glosy aad their loaale C)uaiil.es of sturdy 
comnoasense and leff leliance. I will convey to H. fli. the King Empeiei the loyal srnts- 
menli which ffis Highneas the Mahaiaia of Kollupur has expirsaed og behalf el the Priactt 
and Cbirfr nsd the people of (he Merecha taco. 


BARODA. 

H. H. the Gaekwad pioposcd the health of the Prince at a State Banquet 
at Baroda. In reply the Prince spoke as follows ; — 

Your Highness, Ladies and CeDlles.ea.~t an very gialelel (o Yocr ftigharu foe the warsa aaj 
couneous manaot ia which you have proposed my heahh. I shall Ishe auay Inea Caroda 
the kindliest teeolleciioni el Ycut Highuesa' hoipoahiy. I hart leeg UoleJ isewsid la sm. 
•eg ia the.t own Slates, sutrouad^ hy ihvw aocmtal d gaslios, tho Priaces ci lado. is 
whose loyalty and devotion thf Crown nod tho Eiopito are so ■odclsrd, aod my vnrf to 
Daroda is of speuial iaieresi lo wo tmaiiao hn* I follow im lha footUrpo cd my ytsadiaikes 
King Edwud. who visited this Stats at the Kmco of Walea in 157}. aaJ haf the (eUay 





> 'i'a* Kj^as» s 




ises lisj aai loaBzaLle. Sace 
B* feitt fan — irj^ 
SiTTgie viU act lotfa Im, u 
sat Hia <3uij KuocII/ tfa 
*4^ ffKfrJni Lu bM tdij 
joie ot temi el tic 



visb de Ctsin bu 
of {Bsialua fea eitattl 
fare fad estbfaJ 


fa faJJ k l B? 
^eor Hi^asB fai at* pafcdcd 
** tfaia tfaie 

g-'tyr-H fa ^ £at cue U sfa 
MB$ fan ^iced la vo 

I all »■> vfacb a^cd &c< 


-a^sn at ^ ^ p-nA sai •bkh 

-a •»>. H I mu' 'U *I A aas jaiatt .^iaaw 3 ISK oet 'Im ti^aaa' 

^ 9» ko*: j^'nin* .agrmniia, « Scosw ^ ix ^baa I fan 

Jt 9»->wa«- « ar aaR aae « ^ %<w»nb atga^ ana } fane sn bat. I fan M 
'•vna atv ««: » 4«p -Via *%«« asc asaaiu^r fa >a *fa<l ^ 

av fc Jik. 8r w aa v »• > OBcsjsaas «k arwc -ae aw »<an farai 7B*_ 

Mxe 4Ma. a*e awat: ■»^'— — T- « ^ a.| — ^ 1*2 ae ac ffaaisn ofas 1 fan 

a ’^• i. ’i ii ae -^aac »-i-— n’-a— fa cavm^ 


ICimCSL 

•4ia>«t ac 2jiihj= Saitt Bsa^as* .-~ 

, ■** V! -as; v^W- >L.~<>j»«i car aariJaataw *> lajt .?*« fan w 

a»'>r «*! a>* >a«*i»25v 'v^a We W«fa » w wy 

Xjv »V ■*•£ n' aA^tK. a»e -Tfaer fa CanaafK *fa j 

\ V*"* •'“re ^ >*a** 'Veit am tv 3 *»« tarn w wjiy y 

•e»«v -Jr; »!•*. • Kti'e.- CM andjen tad » »*te w a.-Ti'l Tr ._^ ^ 

V -iiafaea 3 »«e Wi* «^dr fa •*» ■»*«»« fa 

4*.,; iw fa aw i»«M.iaw wa Kiiji X*SBie tad att fc»e w***^fa 

Xt,-VM ‘fc « ^ anaet ae » we » keJ J *■ « J» •»». 7^^ 

' *L”^ «»«s^ 




■• -w * 








___ fa (fa faniflBrati wiieb <»%« 

¥*» fa -~Vin«e. iffan I pateei tfci* BOfaisg, la tbe w*Ji* news-* V* 


. ^ T-r-“ fat ac &< lfa>*> •■ • Rtftf 5«rir. dt odaowlfajcd f ee fa ^ 

.^>iC *fal> fa fait j q.gaiti^ faa*^ tfanefag can-fc imA 

cfa joaecfaa fa de S£i^ On^ da losg taasectn ''<> 

;;i)«an(ae 3 C. tfa RtMEC fa fa*« n^eaotd ta de cfak fa jjua-^rF' * ^ ^ 

«.v«*>nt ocaawfai, 4a a aurtmee 'g e dy fa dea tiafainni' ani tufa w». b , y 

fax a mfasa are m faa^astjv Lea de iibad afass. la tfa da«> ^ 

aV XUfasaaa fa X^faVsi lt?s a suefat fa feSoi* etesayaet ia «»fc9 •“ P***'” 
3Na aa <a>m~iwoi*. 
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I netd no! Kcount m detail tlie leieleei leedetad bj Yml Hi^ei* dutln* the Gieel W.ta 

“ r“'’ 

rf yL HStarUta *■ 

■ — 

AJMER. 

Replying to the Ajmer Municipal Address, the Pnnce said : 

. - -uMdwJ l»me la your i«tere.liM 

»i»y ifcolIecrioB* or n*r riul 
ity. 1 li*Tc beea 
lU door sol pctm 

,Mt* By ■ — loX>»e »l-> '■ 

■rtaTtai-ita ita"±i“w" 1™“" 

1 .b.U ,mir leeew -r “’“•ffvt, ta.'^ »l '•5 “ >"•' “1 

froali. I tiopa that ny vitil. kkI « * >»• ***“ •*“" rj» .../.-v,, boad of auin* 
Provinc. « A. B.rUI. «nw of “^*8^ 

t<« 4 rd *od food»-.U txtwaaa loi* aod C««M Bc.ua. 

Afto having piessnled pilaea w the ptipile of <1>« *' 

Prince made the following speech s— ^ 

I lO T«ry guufut far tha ealhuiUctic and loyal la** * iboaU tatek 

I baT* beta looking focwatd patliauUily l« ■» braid. I bi** ««» »r»t«al of 

tba gliDpM of ike Ewa of India of ^ | bare Irll lUl 1 akould l.la *> 


tbank you reiy beactily lot ike warn, welcome wkwh yod hare 
ad/teu. My beloved molker. the Qu«a Em^eu. 
to you in 1911 and of lb. bi.W.ie eh.tm of y.«i 

looking lorwaid ta my vUil. and oy only regret la ibai ibe kngih of , 

me 10 .Uy more than one day in Ajmer, where ‘I**" “ 

1. in a rial pleature .0 me i be able to 

Ike noble eforl which Ajmer-Merwara made le the Great war. I ^ ^ 

thoce who devoted their esetgiei to eecure « 
afletnoon the penaioaed India# offieeti and 0 
I ihall gladly lenevr »y aequalnuaee with tl 


. aad the 


B the *^liegr. and each boBia J ck«Uy ^ 

’ 'i SHTta. ~i.^. t~ 


youi old boje duiing the part few 7«" *• 

day to aee the College of rrbich th^ ■ ■ — . Uuldiagr. 1 

imrgine the laating impreuio. which the « oglTlrg^^o- 

hrauliial rarcouiidingr, Irurt produce oB the t«^ a- , j OO.ttnmeac «« 

Sute. which hare loinded and P**-P*> ba* 

India, may well be proud of wbil ^ riandaidr of Eloe. bifl iia Ur ba* 

s *Si ^ 

qualihcalioa foe entrance le the Cel 

marked out to pUy a part worthy o . _ i.~ cam nee onir < — - , • 

haa gplendid pager in iti biatety. Ererjeae or y .1 (be ialoeace of thee* 

worth? ol yorow. frm.ly aanalr. bur «. .“Skb »“ U« U-a broogU np. 
glorioiu Rajpal uadiliont whrth runenad yo» and i> wfuch »o« ha 

JODHPVR. 

At thta Jodhpur Sflo B»qurt, tho hUhtat.J. p.opo-^ ■>>' “• 

Hig Royal Highnes#. The Prince said in reply 
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Gdic/Zeer. I hire • qutnel with the iiDthoi ol ihai work who leeoiJj that Jstlhpnf, ai 
III oihei name, Marwsr, or the region ol <Ieaih, impliei, ii u inhotpiuble tract. Your 
Hi^ghncii hai, however, taken care that I ahooU aee n good deal of Me at Jodhpur aad 
enjoy the most unhounded hoipilalitjr tad, whatever the learned author of the volume ia 
queiliea ouf ity, I ihalf take away with me Iroa Matwar nothing but the kiodfiert re- 
collectioni. 

pleaiute to me to vlait the premier Rather State la Rajpotana. The 
Rathoir,^ from the dayi^ of Atoka, have never been amOBg those who are content to til itJI 
and wait for opportuaitiea end evente. AH (hraugh (he eeatnriei they hare acted oa (he 
belief that men with atom heaita, tlrong twotdi, and awift ateedi can make hiitoiy aad 
have carved their name in charactera which can nevct Etc efaced in the annalt of the Deccan, 
and of Rajputana, 

In 1818, the Jodhpur State concluded a treaty with the Brttsfh Core/naen! aad from (hat year 
the State and itr Ruleri have honoured that tie vnth the mutt uniwerruig loyalty and dero- 
tion. To a fine teeord of airiatanee in the Indian Mutiny and of £ghting for in oa the 
North-^eat Frontier of India in 1897>^ and in China in 190) the Slates have now added the 
glorloua character of their work in the Great War. Tie late Ruler of the State. Hm Hig^ 
neii the Afahacaja Sumer Singh, threw fumseff with eothuiiaam into the cause, hfeech ia 
, men, money and other contributions were aol only met, but were foieslalled ere they arose. 
He proceeded to the front himself. 


I had the pleasure of meeting him in France. After his lamented death, the Conncil of Regency 
carried oa tho work with vfgoor. For fire years the Jodhpur Joper.i] Service 

Lancera nerved at the front ia many fields with honour. 1 had the bonovt of iaspecPsg 
this gallant tegiment which won' diitloction eaily at Haifa, where Major Thaknt Dalpat 
Singh, M. C., met his death at the head of to legiaeat. 

1 take this opportuni^ of paying a tribute to the uee ok the Jodhpur Slate, who fought ud 
‘ died for the great cause. Trae to Rather tradition these men Mid honour aad hiareiy to 
be dearer than life itself. Yeats will pass eway. but the memory ol their brave deeds will 
never fade. 


I am deeply gratified to have Your Highnets. the Ruler of this Slate aad the Hot 1^ 
great traditions, attached to my staff during ay Indiae lout. J congratufale Your rtignaess 
on your being made an Honorary Caplaui ie our Forces. I 'much enjoyed leeutg you* 
famous Risala with you this afternoon. 1 know that they will keep up their leputalioa under 
' -• Your Highness' leadership, ' ' ' , . 

I also meet here to-night an old aad (rusted fsiead of my faeiify. His Higioeis tie Mshitaja 
I Sir Ptatap Singh. His Hlghneu gave up his own ga£ to watch and guide the foitt^* * 
Jodhpur during the successive minorities and to lead ita lulers In those tiadilioai ol Itaip 
loyalty and gallantry la which he holds so high • place hunself. Few men can hope •* S 

behind them so many years honourably spent ia the caerdte of those high qualities* 1 neeo 
jou. Sir Pratap Singh, what a very seal pleasiue ft w to meet you onee more. 


1 trust I have not taxed your patience loo long. I give Your Highness my most 




wishes for a long aad, piospeioui career as a lulet of your •pl*odi'l_ heillaga which I ih» 
watch wilh the keenest interest. I will now ask my feWow-guenj la joia me in dtiaiiBg w 
health of Hit Highness the Afaiare/a Umar Singh and also sba health of Maharija Sir r 1> 


Singh. 


SJKt4N//i. 

Speaking, in reply to the toast of his health, at the Bikanir State Banquet. 

Prince said 

I thank Your Highness very warmly for the Llod aad cloqueat wards ia which you 

my healih a^ for your Javiih bospilali^, J ehall flidt/ eoavey Your H,gn«ss W . 
age to the King Emperor. 1 must ask Your Kighaeu to be M good as W Ihaa* y^s 
lative Assembly for their kind lesolutioa of welcome. I need not assuia iMr n'g 
I Lave been l«Uag forward keenly to my visit to Bikaasr fiom maty saosives. 
place, I desired to reaew a^ sireagtheu my deep perwaal friendship for Your rugM* 
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my vUlt lo you la yout home, ood ia the leeood pUee I to hove the 

^io7l «p!ul cl\\. Stele ead to Ity to .[«. -TfW f "‘*1' mo 

eaviioDmeDl which mtVei lojelly to my houie lounA b«e hke • peeo bey tiee ead etimul 
t Weodly tWeliy with other Slilej to Head finl » the «tnce of the Lnpite. 

The eeiricee leodeied by the Blealt Stele eod ile lulece ere too weU >‘"7“ ^ 
teed embelLehmeat .1 my heade. Time di.ialestel^ mW ihjw. 
heiea ou, coaaexloa h./p.«ed !l. cealeaety. ihe ‘f.-Uy *r ,V.'t 

lime ead .till flourl.h with the puUe ol vigorou. 

elo«. logethet. Evea hefote Your Highae.e* l«e ^ B'dieh W rtL SAh 
of the loyally of your Sleto ead ihe help s«e« m ll« A'»heo W« imd the SAh 8^^ 

ead the jelleat coaduet of the Meheteieh Sudet Smgh. who ‘to .b^ thrcoat 

Mutiny ead c^per.led e«m«.. the rebel. « e.«l JW etood out to .how the coa 

.tnictioa which the Bikeali Stele pieced oa ihe.r ireety ohl^elmo*. 

After your ecceuioa Your Hi,hnett Ut no opportun^ of 

& “lx .w ™. «.• 

It the diipoul el the Kiaj-papetot. Voor Hi»hMO ^ 

of hulo^. lad .1 we. 4 fitliag eoaclu.ioa to * .‘pH?*" ‘7|„^d ^..iSeed .o much to 

of the i(|aetet.e. to e piece efle. vUtocr. wlueh Your Hifhcee. bed toci.oeeo 

It ie indeed a pleiiure to me to be eble to offer 7te«jh e peiiod when 

of VOUI Stele end in the eiublnlwnt of •">' 

LttTo'Tre ;^a7.a Ld'-f™ 

.rir-ithout . .efereac, to V«- 

wt.:™ ±t^* orth“^rwh7h u « -i* “Jr."; 

of which you were the 6t.l Checcelloi eod on yo^®*^ r ^ 

modiBeetioa of the politic.l pr.C.ce e«l eTd U ellre to lb. 

mettei. YouV Hishae.. he. “J” *J°V »*a* aim to the impuwe- 

importeoce of our Id.ot.ly of lateierte. E«b of « h-* end 

ou. couatry, the .ttoagthenUg of the •“ «^era cooddloa. can 

OB ia the world. The wet hel toi^t »e ih^ w "»« ' ,, P^o,, 

eland alone, that « i. only f>f a cloto “ y y Hibaeu what 

...-W » =^; 

.wfiac, of flight can elude. A. a hort You. H^hoeei n an expen 


which you poHCK 




Bjtiei which 
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DHARATPUn. 

Tl>e Prince* fpeedt al Uio Bhaialpur State Banquet wa» a* follows 

I nuti You* HijLmm tot 1^ Liju] suaw/ ia /oa pnpooej ar iethlt, I 

tiwiAt b}m|| fsttuuu ia Uca afcU l» pay a tkt t« Your H.tiiM atJ lo rajar tlu 

(uiBCtlr )toip.u[.t]r laJ Uriialltil ipen wl^b joa Ear« provlctcd for ae taJ ny tuf. 1 
I4.I «i!(a Ixta loU of llm wain w«l<ciat« iKu awaited m al BaLaiatpux, bui sr 
etpecUlioBi bats beea nor* tiiaa fulSJIed. 

Tba Jala et Dkatalpur bar* »ea • fair bam u iba paat tearuiica foe teaaclir aad TaW. I to- 
eeliNt ibat «sa ef mi btai caesuaura wUb tbea «raa wbea Lard Labe, alter 
tgrtfUg tba lotittu of Oc<(, ataaulied Youa Hitbaeaa’ pteteai capital ii laia. CqualTj 
Geiea vrai tbe leaiitaKO wbea Iwcai; jeaia taler tba capiul fell Ufota Lard CaoberBeK'a 
attacli. TbcM evc&ta wci«, bowcTcr, of loppf oagaij for BUiatpu u tbey raslted io tbe 
i&atallilioft of Your Hitbeeu’ aaceitor. Mabararab Batwaat Siajb. ea tba sa£. Since tbea. 

I rejoice lo dunk, tbe leUtiou el Your lliabaeaa* Suit wilb tbe Biitiib Cerenaeai bate 
been of tba friendlKit nature. AX^bila Ubatatpur baa aajofej tba ptsteciioa a^ «( 

ibe Diiiltb Cerrianeal. tba latter bu been abk on alt eccaiiona to rtlf implicitly ot tbe 
ttamerrisi loyalty of Obaratpur. 

la tbe Cical War Your Hitbscaa* Stata lotc ao lima ia eomiat {otwatd witb belp in men. Boaey 
and oibct ditectiona to tba ulmoit of iii tcteutcea. Tba Bbaiaipor Imperial Sett^ fafaaby 
and Traaiport Corpa wua a Gaa reputatioa at (be /mat and tba took a teiy bi(b place 
ia tba leuttillag lecoida far Rajpotana. YW H'tbneaa* lafaatiy tailed witb tba £flt Et> 
tteditienaiy Forca to Otitiab Eatl Afiica aad did nca retm till that campaifa eadad ia 
aicleiy four yean Uur. Tbay canad tba ipecial ibaaia ol tba Aray Coa’H'b Tk Tnat. 
port Corpa lerrad ia Franca, CallipoU. S^niha nad Mnopetasin. 1 bare beard tbai. 
amid tba teitibla aanuga on tba Callipali baacbca. ibia Ceipa bmgbt up tba iBmnmtiaa la 
tba Grins Ima ni coelly na if tbay vrata aaecittios a aezesonUJ ptnit. True to tbeir tndb 
Iroa. your aubjecti bara eat* taett rboH^ wbare tba way to raW liaa and. tboo|b 
foe io lua coitt bar found tbem tlaw to leave iba field, aose bare found tbea Uggard 

Tbouyb Your Higbactt war inverted witb powers ooly in Noveabet 1919. 1 bare beard of tbe 
keea iatereil wbicb T<ul look in tba direclioa and dctailr ot all tbal Bbaratpw did ibiMgboal 
tbe war. Tbe Kiviccr ol Your Higbneu and Your State bare been lecotaiwd oa 
occaslou. but I Bust add ay need of eoapatolatioa on tba very bi(b lepola^ wbU 
Gbaiatpur bat aebiered. I should alto like lo refer to tbe aufaidcesl week caoied oiS by 
Your Hlibneu* notbei, the Maji Sabiba of Bhaialpur. wbote ooble eleils bara ben re- 
cognised by Hii Majesty tbe Kiag-Einpaiat ibe bigb di it in f ljpo of tb« Ordel ol tbe Ctewi 
of India. I take away from Bhatalpur ibe nod pleasant recoUecliooi. I shall 
ttember Your Higbaest* lustoiie capital and your rnaitial people. It bas been m^ fotf 
lying to me to make Year Highness' aequainlance and 1 ibask yua oacs agaia for 3^ 
botpltalicy and the splendid sport which you bare sbowa lae. 


The Lucknow Municipal Board presented an Address of WeJcenie to the 
:e on his arrival to which he replied in the following terms 
I thank you for your loyal adddress. I will convey to His Majes^ tbe kingEmpetor 7*“ “ 
preuioni of devotion to His throne and s>ersoa. It is a pert pleature to me M 
I have beard much of your city from my grandfalbev. fusg Edward, and my 
auociatloai connected with this city are of no ordm^ na^. Yoi» cty can claim 
been tbe focus ol int«est at all tbe important periods of Inaia s history. _ •*“ 

its foundalfoa to tbe brother of the renowned Ramrtbandra. It was occupied by ^ F ^ 
Mubammedan dynasties ia success on ending with the Mognals. It pew into 
tbe splendid capital of the Nawabr of Oudh. It is now one ol beaeWers of as 
Bcitkh Proriflce of our Indian Empire. There ss hai^ ary quarter of the town 
building does not supply a link witb the great men and events of the pasL Lwcaaw 
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licl) LB triditioa ud Ifitereit Bfid Datuie tod 4 ft Iibyb 4 I 10 combined to eiUbllib it with no Dig* 
gtcdly litnd. Futtkei 4 i the lugctt city ia ibe United Piofioeet, 41 oae oi ibe loigesi ciliei 
u BrMii /adit tad ti t C/aiTexiitj' ccafte. Locttow &tt ta tt/i/iliaat( c/tim to tCCeoCioa. 
Ccntlemea, [ ear^ your Utlt is the ttic ot Uie ei^ nBeBitie* e( tbit city. You btfe wiwly 
Itlten up tbe quettion of town development in tiOK. Futiue Boaetttioiu will letp the fruiu o{ 
tout Ithouit, i (eel luie thit you wdt iptie no effort to leadei thit city wonhy 0 / iu ptoud 
pait tod o{ the giett potition it now occnpict n India tod tetuie the well-beitg and comlorl of 
your fellow eillreai. Gentlemen, 1 thank you again lot your wttm welcome. 1 know that 1 
>htll ule nwty with me the moit plettoni lecoUecboni of your ancient city. 

In reply to an address presented by the United Provinces Legislative 
Council at Lucknow, the Prince said : — 

1 am glad, on the day o! tny arrival In thli province, to have Ihla opportunity of meeting you, the 
choten lepreteDtitivei of the people. I thank you lot your tetoluiion and for the appieclation 
of my work which you have expteued. I have leamt that, though the Me of your Council hot 
heen 4 thort one, yet in iti brief ipon you have given ahuodael piomlie of great peifotmance. 
Thete 4ie timer In whieh we canoot afford to Uand ttdl. We auil let no occaiion past fee 
iBpiovuig the conditloBi under whkh we live. You ate here to wauh aed funhet the 
‘V-f'**!* claiier in thIt province. The people of town* and the people of lural ateai 

alike look lowatdi you to promote their weUoie and Uudy their needr, la thanking you 
for youi loyal welcome 1 cte with you no hellet wish then ihii, that you may be tuecest. 
ful in advancing the lot of milliont of your fellow cuit*na whooe well being and hippineu 
ere under PlOvidenne entrutted ta your cate. 


^*‘"®*'* **ply the address presented by the Vice-Ch:uicellor of 
*he University of Luc^ow is as follows 

^ haviag aSoided ao as opportunity »l meeting the itudenu of iha 

Lucknow Uniretiliy to^y, It gives me pleasure 10 bo able to duUibute ptitt* to those who 
here wen the ernes in ipeiti. As I etplelaed el Bombey I taka t gtrai inicmi it the tiling 
Svartatiot in the Emplte. 1 want to know all about tbe inlee&crs which guide then up-bKeging, 
the lines on which thn leceire lunation aod the gstoea and syens and olhei Coediliou which 
hrip to mould ihelt character, ft is therefore in eccoidasce with my •peclel desire tlwi my 
meeting with you to.dsy Is Ukieg picee. 

'‘Shlly dwell, Mr, Vlce.Chenecllor. on the tmpeiUncc ol sport it the lonuliea «l genilenen. 
Carnes ought to be plsycd In the tight way to d^lop those very quliiirs which wo most clotely 
associate with them. No one will succeed el geiaes ueless he weila hsrdi M ose con play 
games pcopesly if he is Sclhih or jeatovs ot iecotsideiolo ot is Dor psrpered to ioia wUk othess 
s^ sl^ hii Own ptefeiences us order to bring soccess to hu side. Lastly the driicais core* 
hinationi of pomti la the chaieclei of the true sporuraea miut be icesoaed wilh the spwo 
of determlnalioB and couisge. Thete qualities gi^oce aa ophi da corps, a spiiil whsjh 
helped the Cmpue |g wia the wit aed wLkL will carry as through Biaay of the dUGcullws 
of life. For this reason I gladly coasent to the asaocianoi ol nj bom w,lh the shield 
lor sports by which you are ki^Iy eomseemoiatief my visd. 

I aeed act remind you that the Lockaow Oaivetsily is aot oaly oa impoctoat eeatre ol leaiaiog. 
a IS la addition a crucible » which the chveclei of e usboa m lecaiiiag lU alloy. I pray that 
all the lorU] which your Vairtnitf a«ds forth solo iho wceld may tmg Ueo. 1 wish the 
studeau of the Uniren^ ell success in woik ood fU/. 


The Talukdats of Oudh presented an address to the Prince, lo which 
be replied as follows 

J thank you most womly /oi yowl address of welcoew ood foe yowt esfuessuta uf dermoe I# ihj 
pvrjn and throne oi Hu Majesty the ^og Cmpoios to wheii 1 shall convey yaws messste. I 
hod long ago heard of the loyalty ol she Toluhdasa. I %« giotM so hod ihol l«a has WowtW 
no choace la thou fecliags and yoa have ogam t»ea vwwe to lie* sa-ai(hl wok the noLl^y of 
sealimcat chorocleiuM of the I igh pesilien uccopwd by yow ckow ia these proeiaceo. I mam 
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lU wsMlcti cMU A»»laa N“,Lu, Tts »pl*a«WwLki pu* K ar ^ 
caaax , b, b.^lea. O. a «£«« LotJ Oaala,. i, wCt««, okJ «o 

M «{«(fird c^( (carteu* aoii inuiBt nrf* wti lU iweit w»» to aaba Iot*] uJ doiiiil 
ptcpl*. I| I* la Ika ipiltl iLal llu Ottiwb EapU* bt* Lera liuk cp ud it a ia tkit 
•p.iit lh*t I Uait 4s4 pia^ k w»Il L« naiuaiaed. Yom du* Lu pew poiitioa aad neat 
M*/ wUl iLa rulun lui ia ttM* fw yea ia *» way fall abort of tout (!onoaa 
paat. I M coanocM iLal yoa wtU diacLa/ia iba ba>dea af yooi oLEijatieai wonir ol Toot 
*»**'*! **** ” * **** ^ ***“* f*** "dl <l*»Ka yaulKhe* WiL iaeieaaiaj cserjy to tbs 

(tortjOtuMai of jsui itaoartea aad ta tis ptoaotioa of its trclfats of jonr tcaastiy aaS tbs 
peopls ia yoiii catalei, ea wKou pccapniiy jmw poa t>a. wrallL asd laSaeaes drpcad. Coils- 
toca. 1 toau yoa a^aia tot at] yaui btoJ wuLea for jonr apleadid boapiiali^* ]tJa/ tbs 
yeaia la cocoa Ltisf yoa aetbiai Lul Lappiaraa. 

ALLAHABAD. 

The Prince received on informal address from the AUahahad Univer* 
sity to which he replied :— 

AlltoiJcL tbit ia caly aa iafscoul ae<(iay« 1 kavs it wizboot cl^a*^»ay yos foe yszr ^ad 

>t(UoB*, asd tot tbs aUma e( pLotopapLa wLacL yoa an pao^ ne. t to bate lbs 
pictucea of a placo aabeta ae Otosy «{ ladto'a tnloj seortatioai an tecami tbeit rdwatina. I 
ibiak }«a loow esy derp isiecext ia foilaa Waiiau, aki all ibat coacciaa ibeit lie. I «ub ibe 
UalTctiity all w««eu ia tbit inporUat wotb ol pnridisj fat lbs cdoca^ aod of stooldlBt 
Iks cbattelei of your a«a vrbo ate Btkiay tadia’a fotut*. 

In reply to the address presented by the Municipal Committee of AUaha* 
bad. the Prince of Woles said:~ 

I ibasb you foe tbs wata wcleoas vrbicb you bats cilrodsd <o bs ta yew ad Jrm Tbaa *<* 
many icatoat %by I would oot wUIiojIy laie siiard a tiait to AUababad. CtadJiea> 
wbicb iitbcr iQuM tbu e/iy esabs a atcoax *n>sal la tba ifrirtiTirinti i toot nkb inttscce 
oa the (pot Mbkb tbs luactioa of CKat liren bai. erstime*. couectalcd ai a fely plan 
for tbc Hindu cOBBUoity, aaj So wbkb silljoa* Iroo all patta of India sals " 

ii vfitb BO coSBoa iatoreit tint 1 »*« taws* wLrtc otawtia ajo A»la late fctta ak 
where Abbat enalsd a ccaire of a proriocial (oieiaBcal *#d balk bk Brest fort, and was* 
Jebugk lived before be aicuded tbe foperlal Tbiooe of ibe MojoU. 

More tbaa 50 yeati ago tbU wu ibe toeae of Qoeea Vidoria-i famout Ptotlaa^a. tbs 
Ckaita of India, Tbe ptiacipin tbea aanouDCed bare been repeatedly aSmw « tae 
of tny grandfather aad By father to ibelt people ia ladia, acd the policy they 
BOW beatiay ita baiTcit ia the lealizatioa by ledia ol lbs ptogrejiite adrian to ^ 
taeal in the Eapiie. To-day, Allabab^ oeeoplet a proud po i lt i on. being tbe kad^uailm 
the eiril adaiiniaiatioa of the United Kro.iice* and lU ceaL-e of taany aipedj of ibeu 
Thew facto contribute to niAe the w«k of r®W Knnkipal Bond tbe 

extend and Bulliply joni actiridea. You tare sot ooJy to terre tbe urU 
pernaaeot reiidento of your city, but al» to watch tbe of many Wrellert ,j_iiej 
who riiil the headquarter* of (he prariace oa bvtata, I feel Wie ibat . 

hannonlouily to aeeure the well-being of ell who bare a claim oa yonr w 
Centlemen, I you again for yoitr addrcM, I Isaw that I aball aol be d 


BENARES. 

On receiving at Benares the Degr^ of Doctor of Letters from the Hind 

University, the Prince said : — v v — ■ a» 

■ J tbaafc yoa lot aikiay at to accept this cereraony to^y aad for tbe high boaoar w 
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»boul to confer on me by fivloa me the Degree of yoar Uueetiity «ni meVing me one of 
younelvef. I might enlarge on the theme of ll« great Tespoesibilitiea of those n ho ate ealtiisted 
with the good government of ihii University and of tbe suSs whose teaching will mould the 
future generationl of India, hut not so many yeaii have pas^ rince I was in the Uniyeiiity 
myself, one of the Isught and not one of the leaching, so it U to the students in psrticuUr, in 
this great function, that [ will address my teraaihs. TUa ciljr has an honoured name for learning. 
But your University differs from the older UDivecsiliea like Oifotd and Cambridge, because 
they have centuries of fair traditioni behind them. The laKet can claim, despite the changes 
that time and fashion have established, an acmospheie which rtiU «ti^s the young men of Great 
Billtia and the Empire in each succeeding gcoeialioa, which U justly regaided as seRing a 
special stamp on the mind and character. If I can commoaicale to you to-day something ol 
what 1 felt at an under-graduate about my Univenity, it may help yoit in your tareeis and make 
you still prouder ol your University, which. I am sure, you are already proud of, 1 think all 
Engluh Umversiiy men look back to the lime when they left behind them for the first tim^hs 
ihelleted cate of home and the narrow duelpbae and the Jimiled experiences of school life. They 
ate for the first lime out in the world. It is a wo.U full of interest, full of splendid 
possibilities. The mind and the ipirtlt are in ihe.t most eolhiisiasiK: Kc^tive slap uchampeied 
W doubts. They can definitely pronounce each thing as good or had and take or Ipve it 
They resdily receive direct appeal to the imajinalioiis, fine ideas or high slandardi of chatacter 
and conduct. They have a delightful intimacy with hundieds of young men iimilarly s tualed. 

■ out nf wh'ch lilelong ftietdshipi ipting up. As the Utins went by. we under paduales began 

to feel the unseen presence of those who had loft our Cdlleg* and made good world. 

Their influence was with us la out daily round. Hundreds of them, men who hsd keen undet- 
graduales like ourselves, who hsd plsyod in the same paths, who Ud rowed on >"« 

who had attended the same lecture halls, who had worshipped in the same eiapel, they bad ult 
the College and the Vanity. They had gone out into the woild and become great slaleiniea 

’ ei soldiers or psintacs or wilters et divines, men of seieoee or leatsing. ®' ‘nf""? 

or eeaiQeree. These were mea who had helped to make the Esnpste and helped to mske us 
ptoud of it. TTiis goodly company spurred us oo. We made up out minds ihaJ no act et 
emiiiieat of ours should lower those peat tradrtioos. We knew that not everyone cna be 
good at beoke or good at gamee or popular as leadei is the College, but we also knew that 
averyona can tty his best to do all or some of these things andwe lerolved that one who itied 
should be hotonted aad reipocted by his fellows whatever then •»>*«•• beeause he wis ***P'®* 
' up the tradition of the College and the Umverwly. We went further and deietmined that 
the men who did tot try were of no use to their College or rbe University. I think that this 

■ eelf.ittpoeed standard, which we had insetted from ceonlless ptev^i genetalioiie _el_ under- 
graduates, ' enabled uv to gel the best out of Uoivetsily life. I_ believe thit it is these 
influences wbkh give distincliaa to the Uaivetsiiiee in the world or in the Empire. 

A University Depee commands respect, hut taken aloue lu value is only telstlve. for there are 
other wayv of acquiring knowledge aad other tesU ol effiewtey than a de|m. i». bowpet. a 
degree is coupled with the certainty that the man las had a University life of the tight kind 
M well, its value is infinitely enhanced. Then, whatever your aUainmenls rnay your lellow. 
men feel certain that you have a slanJaid of character arrd eondact which Wins Ihcnugh any 
' walk of life. Ib danger or diScully. whether .a private Ue or as a citiren ol 'he 

They can rely on you to apply the clean te4s and aot to shiik the issue. You. uudeW elrtia 
University, are to-day making tsaditiens. To-monow. I t«s» tUt you may be able to eheu' 

, your Unlvetsily what I felt about mine, and that ibis leeluig may be a soutca of stonpb and 
comfort to you is youl lives and belp to place your Univeni^ among the peal Uaivetiiliei or 
the wotld. 

The Prince was entetlained at a Stale luncheon by the Maharaja of 
Benares at hia palace at Ramnagar. The following ts his reply to the toast 
of his health : 

* «« very gt.ieful {„ the kind Urmi in which Your Highness had aUuded to me daring my v^t 
to Benares. My tout in India would, indeed, have beea laeomplete wuhout this vis^ _1 l«l 
nyseU highly privileged to have beea able to seo tbia aacieot beautiful uty, to vet foot la^u 
•pot held to sacred by geaelitions of Hindo orthodoxy. I regard with deep laletest the streets 
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ud _sh«t^ to wlucb o\ Hcadu loldecb of <^e Kug-EDperor fron eretr ptotaee wid 

diitiict of ladia make a pilgtimage. I am at il PBla te d by Ibe though that tliu U tbe cealte of 
that aaeient religion which guidei and twaya to important a portion of tie people of the 
Lmpire ud that from thl* el^ and the aacced watera which waah Jt mlUiMi* can take away a 
feeing of reretence and peace of miad to Uieagthen thei» Lrea. May ihia influence coaliaBe 
to prove an inapiration to the Hindo community and aid them to make the future of ladia worthy 
of iu ancient Iradrtioni and kutory. May it enable them to atiive ever to nuke her nohler and 
greater and keep for her a high and hononced ptace in the Britiih Empire, 

Your Idighneu hat wide leiponaibilitiet aa a ruler and n great landowner. It it i pleaiuie to me 
to hear with what icrupniont eScieney they have been diieharged. The Britiih Crown hat no 
rnore loyal adherent than Vour hfighnett. In Benaret itteff the fouadadon and endowment of 
public inititutians are the direct teiult of Your Highneia* benevolence and charity. It your 
own State and eitatea. Your Highaeta haa ever kept in mind the welfare of you tubjecti and 
the material progteai and pcotperity of your lenantt. 

I take thia opportunity of thanking Your HigWaa for the auittance given to the Britiih Ccvenmeal 
in the great wu. I note with pleaiute that part of your cforta wai difeeled lowatda the aUeviation 
of the tufleiing which that leriihle atmggfe ioevitably involved. Your Highuu ihiced in the 
acheme for the hoipitalihlp, which waa ao appcopciatefy called Lcyallg, and railed two leclioal 
of Imperial Service Amhulance Cotpa. Fonhet. yoa clipped and maintained the Mint Houm 
ai a war heipital. There can be eo nobkt work than the cate of ihoie who were diiahted ii 
ao juat a cauae, and I can auure You Highneia (hu theae lervicei have won yoo the approharioa 
of the King-Emperor and the ehankt of the Empire. 


The following message waa sent by the Prince to all units of the Indian 
Army serving outside the limits of India and Burma whom he did not see 
during hit Indian taur,*~ 

I find that, during my tour in India. I ihatl net he nhle to lec ell unib of the bdiat Aisy, ni 
of them ate atill terving their King Empeior outaide the limiii of India, acieia the *«•* 
Afeaepotaotia. Palertinc and other coustrinr. 1 much regret that I ahaJJ not haw aa oppw™ r 
of meeting the latter, and I deilie to coevey to them »y iliappolMral at ■« beiag abb ^ 
Ke them in Indie and to aaiue them that ay thoughta i 
dutlei which they are ao efficiently peilataieg ia the 


wUh them la the varied and letpoMll* 
of the Empiit. AU thrf I Kt of 


dutiei which they are ao efficiently peilataieg la Ibe came ot the tapje, ““ • ~ j 
the Indian Army in ay tou In laflia iiteagthea the adairatiee which I hav» alwayi 4w 
tanb of the Indian Army from the daya when we were ccaiadea in arai in ’ 

I am confidenl that they will cooilnue wecibly to uphold the gloiioua uaditiOM el out ii 


PATNA. 

In reply to an address of welcome from the Patna Reception Committee, 
the Prince said 

1 ikanh yen mou waraly for iho kied addieaa whitl your CoaaiitM. *^**‘*“‘^ ^ Ri*htai»*'r 
iateieata and comauniUea in ihia pioaiece. baa pitaeitrd lat. I wall c®*”? . . j, „ 

ihe Kieg the ctpceiaion of your ^al devouee. I am ve^ * ^ /la/«iy» 

vail Patna. Though you pro.iece it ih. yooegeu prov-c. .a fa<^. -jg, 

coeeected wuh the airta el aacieil hiaury e^ th. ^wa of oU ^^don-b-M 

aaewd place, of Bodh Cay. ^ pia! i. aWtd^ Ib-b. ^ 

ayateat of teligloua UM k the ^ »h<b « the puhU ^ 

Lioatue ikaLag with the lehgioe aad hibovy el ih# MuaLm poot** ,c,^ kuo** 

hirtorical aad reUiwma g louada. therefore, you |»o»-co eccopwa a ^--e 
iaicteb. Apart fioae tbeae featue*. ay via.1 aakeo e ifwid i .u. rkapnwaw 

waa »«4«f b, ay »a*i£«h.r aed ay ^ 

loch kf pteaeal ahapo aa a arpatate «awy aed that ratae hccaae 

I. .SSTtw I - ir ill, — — 
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.a the w»t, held the high pot.tloa oj Co«taOf. 1 an ptoud to ihiak 
matked out hj the coafideace ot Hu Majeitj * “ A* 1 ,1* 

tioa in the taak. ol th«e who ate next to aad o.^ ^ 

Viceroy tad Govereot-Cenetal ia India. It » with deep regfel that I hare heud ®f 

Smha'a illae.a and teiignalloii. and It it a peat ^ppolwnt^ to M "I ^are bee^ble to 

tea him here ia hit own adninialiation and at the head of hu owe ptorince. 1 y 

ptormce loituaalo to hare been the firrt to ret.ire the meat >«ul ^ cl that 

oj India and that de.iie to attociate ladiaim iar«_do«l, with 

ha» been lepeatedly announced and aStmed by Hit Majetty the Kieg-tBipeior. 

Thi, province it powe.ted of tart resourcei and wealth. I ^ on^ jce^a ^ew of ilt P'““^ 
the output of white lugar. the lae induitiy. the niaetai depoaita la non. ateel, coal, copper 
mica and the manufacture ot eountiy cloth. 

Under the Reformed Con.titution the future of thi. fair proriece he. to a large entear b the ^ 
and follovr the future hitloty aad fottuaea of your prorince. 


Th« P,!nce in reply to the njdre.. from Ure CakuUa Municipal Corpor- 
&lioR, said : — 

I thank you for youi loyal and hearty gteeiing « oTay^faBulf. 

eilended a wato welcome to my father and mf paod f^ Md ^Mjemen. that 1 lire bees 
grateful teeellectioa of which u ilill tMaauied._ 1 eaa ' •V,.. ..lint in the Espiia. 

looking forward with ipeclal intereal to j ^ tv, of a amall 

hut few eitiei eaa tie with the iotereit wl^h ceatrea reued aW ^ 

Sihiog Village into a great ‘.'K F!J"EiS*lad AmetUa oT the one aide aad with 

a vait exchaaga mail la daily touch with the rai •" . . -i,-.., out Empi>» • hulory, 

Europe. AtoUalia and Africa oa the ether. w^ »ha city 

of which both Great Britain and India mar wtU U pjo^- lb* ^ 

ha, played ia the hUloty of India iU.If make, a p ^rrM ay .^to to* 

riewed aa a atronghold of the Euio^aa .ertiicled but iopoitoal a.pect 

o^lt'isid:!, «nWnr ' 

Fimher. if we add to the city proper luburW ihe exceptwa 

necled with eoniinuoun linei of loada and b«iUJai*i. Caw"^, “• , u f— .1 ... hare a 

of London, no city in the Empire haa a largrr *“**^' | ^ alluded with Utoiaiig 

»o.e eormopolitai and h.lerogen««« Uwm. It U. bo-erer. 

modeaty to your teapoaaibilitiea and the »P“^ “ * JTto L^kadee. Thai yoe atiaaie 
patent that the vart area and popaUlioe emiuated lo J*" . ^lUiire, food Mpply. hrakl, 
elEtieally for walef.aHpply, lighting, cceamuettotroa*. « , Jv . i ,o«pleail»»v which aee 
nnd meical relief for lha raal charge amuf the U.A J -odrto>- 

ahient ia tha caaa of other largo towni and with • NoubU week 

™i.... i. .hi., a .ku .1.-, ....i. ’"t KSi. i-p.-.-" 

haa aU been done ia town-planaing aird unpre^^ m-LSj iooa aad tha raw 

Trurt. With great acheme. .till befor. y« to lead/hawth to a U ihoM wU 

u .1- «““• 

Un ,1, ,;a„„ .1 C.1..U .1 "■I finm 

« tha pait with tu^ harmony aad eficieaty aM “®*“ , . j_L_»«g el atlf g»»rta.ag 
aegury 1^ ,h. B.Ituh i. ladU a. a wboU. U to 

iaaUtutMJM ia ladm !• atteaded aad iaapued by a* happy a rptf* el aa 
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“* y®“ CoipOrtlJoB ia mMielp.! .J.Ir, il« fntnie ii mJud 

loll 0 bo^. 1 iliBBk >ou once mote fee yoof eddteu ud yoiu kind wUbei. 1 am coafideut dot 
1 tball lake ewey nioit pleauU impteulou asd tecoUectiou fiom yoor peat eJy. 


Speaking at a lunch given by Sir William Marris, the Governor of Assam, 
at Calcutta, the Prince said : 

I am muck obLjed lo Sir William Mama (or l>a*io( ao tlndlT ailed me to loKi aad pVea me 
aa oppoitimily of meetlog you _all, I leceircd your kind meaaage of welcome from Auam 
oa_ toy amral la lodia aao it ia rery patifyiay lo me to be able lo ei;«eaa my for 
It IB periOB lo-<^y. It ia a peraaaeat leyiet tbat I am aaable to pay a riait to your proriace. 
iViy ttt ladia la, aa you kaow. very abort aad laucli to be btted it you mint 
not biwe me fot not iocludiog a *iiit to Aaaan in loy tour. Tbe fault, or miifwtaae raiber. 
Lea witb you, for wbile tbe gieat rivera wkicb nta ibrougb your proriace lorely aad 
BounUiaa wbleb eaelrcle it gire Aaaam tbe pectleu beauty all ita owa, t^ nuke b 
dimcuJt of aceeaa. Some day, I truat, it may be my piirilege to riait joor pronace aad 
aee for myaelf tbat it la not oaly dutaace tkat Icnda eaebaabaeat to tbe beauty of Aaaaia. 1 
kaow that warm aad loyal bearta beat la your valfeya aad Ugblanda. aad 1 «ball watcb 
wub kcca latereat aad aympatby tbe piopeaa of tba proriace wbicb, tltfngb not numbered 
among tbe larger pioriacea of Indie, made a aotable eSoit lo tbe great war. Auam if 
fortunate ia poaieuing aa ber £rit Corcnior ope wbo, fot many yeaia, baa made a does 
atudy of large edmi'nitfratire and imperial ptobletne baa raloable eipeneace of ocber 
parta of tbe Empire. I fee] cure tbat tbe wide knowledge and bieadtb of riew wkicb ke 
biingi to bit talk will Help you to fniiniiia woitbJy tbe bae badltioai el yoai proriace. 

Your Eseelleaey, | tkank you agaia for yew kiad boipiteLty. aad 1 eak you to be lo kiad m to 
coarey my peetiaga to tbe people of your proriace and my expresaiew of regret tbat I am 
uaable, during my pteaeal tour, to tialt tbem ia tbeii owa cesaoy. 


CALCUTTA. 


On receiving the Degree of Doctor of Laws from the Calcutta University, 
the Prince said : — 

1 tbaok you for tbe reiy bigb boaout you bare coafened ea me by grea^ me tbe beau^ 
depee of your Unirenily. My falber. Hia Imperial Majealy tbe Kiag Emperor, te^reo 
tbii boDOur at your bani ia 1906 aad lix yean later recalled tbe pleaawe 
ceremony bad afforded bim ia bia reply lo tbe loyal addreaa prereoled lo bin 
preaentatirei of your Unireraity and oa tbe latter occasioa Hii Majea^ dwelt oa the ideur 
wbicb abould animate tbe imireriitier ui India aad bu coaffdee ce tbat tbe labour w J 
gorcruiag body would be iarpired br tbcae noble a l a ud e r da and tbat you would 
your reiponaibililT with a courage wnieb would cosunaad an ieer i, _At tbe *»»e 
Maj'etty'a deep intereat ia the cauie of edneatioa waa abowa by bla »peem • 

bia Governor-General legardiag the eapanaioa and improremeat of edocatioa geaei y 
India. 1 am patified to bear tbat bia wiibea in tbe latter reipeet bare borne I _• i.£_t 
be of intereit to Hir Majeity to leara from me ibrt bia c^Mce m r~ "'ll ^ 

and that in tbe rapid eapanaioa of educational facuitiee wbicb baa o*'" """ 

important featuica been tbe co-opcratioB of bodiea, lucb aa^ yoiu 

calculated lo extend and impxore tbe ayrtem of bmbec edueatiea u J. ihia 

■l. -lid' ”.“5“ 

country. Tbat tbia eo-operatioa ia cbeeifuUy prea, m tbe face of inaaciaj aaO ou« 
cnltlea, tedouada lo your credit. , 

Ceatlemen. I will not detain you longer. I tn^ boaocaiy j*r**,T^*' " ICJcaUa. 

.real bond of Unioa betweea me aad tbe Uairenity ol waic 


presented me to-day will form a 


Before opening the Victoria Memorial at Cakutta, 

ii<I •• — 

Of tbe eeremonlea ia wbicb I am called npoa lo tale part la ladu bob 


the Prince of Wsiw 
e eaa p-^« • 
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to ise tku li>U ceKDosf. (tUiet tka {aaod^iM.<lsac ol tkii nesorial aad t {eel 
uu It u a gnu piiTiiege to follow ii bit footitopo l« act ^ tuJ o« ib* coaipletiea of lb* 
"'oik aaoO{ maaf, and at tjia gteal-fftadioa of ibe SormiEi whoae aaaa aad eta 
tbit beautiful and ttatelr mosumeiit to woitbl]/ peipctsaua, ptcaalo at ibii opra.n( cet»- 
tUBf ^ give poterit/ aa edifice wbkk antbnoi-e bet lanto)/ aad wnbj el ait 

and of ifiteteit peculiatly conaecSed wilb bet leiga. Let tan lecalt to yoo taewocy tuae 
tpobea by Hit btajeatj at tbo ioaucutatioo ccir&ony* Hit blajtsty taid 
It it hgbt and befitting that tbue tbould be ia all peita el India la Bcaery 

of one wbo. iboojb tbe wai aerer prinbreed to aee bet ladiaa eabjeett ii tbeit eva ceaw. 
biet, teemed to bate Ike peenliar power ol being in toueb and tymfatby web all tlinea 
in ibit continent. But it it ttiU tbore befitting tbat ibete tboold be one meseeial in laba 
at n tyiobol of tbe unity and ceaeaid wbicb eame ftom bet nl].«mb»ciig torn fat bee pcepla 
^ u enduring token of ibe afection ubteb aU. Euiopeaai and ImLant, Piineei awl peaiaatt. 
icJl for Queen Victoria." Tbete wotdi aco el tpeelal imeieu at tbe pmeni time, la tbe 
two fantont Pteclanatiant ol 1653 aad 1676 Qum Vjttetia. web We kern eympatby Itt 
jniaa aiplratiosa. anaei'nccd tboe; pcinctplea wkxb bate tiaca guided eur gweenweil >i 
inu. 1 need only tecall tbe following well known wetda ol (be ionarr Preclamatw abei4 
Indian (eeplen "la then peonpeiity will ba our tutagtk. in tlwir coctrnrmete oer wewvy. 
and ia tbeii gtali'sde out b^ reward" are tbe keynote ol ^ olintnen ol 1676. wbwb wia 
llw Indian Empire. I'bc moat tignal etfenuoa ol tbe leiluaiiom *1 ikai nary 
bat been given by ladia'i nnited effoR and cuppact to ibo Emiaie in (ba g.wal war aad at ibe 
detiK of ike Britiik Cofermneal to tecure tbe conte^raeat of bet profda tba bat received 
^•dt« proof ia lb* iceeolly iaauguraied tefotma hf wbkk they ba»e been dtraly awecwl 
n wu^ ike work of goierunest by eradeat derelopoent of arl/ gweeaiaf meaotwe* aaJ 
“”• wr« tbvir match lowacda ike p*o«i»aaive tealaalton ol itvpoaalle go»»rn»*tg wKb.i 
Eiinpae. It ia fiuiag ibal tk'ia memorial le ibt gtrag Queen Empem akeukj U epenej 
** * *'b<n her dtcaoia foe bet Indian Empiio Uro tome tme. I tenpalaW ike Ej 

nciibiw Coomittee tad (fie T«u(c«a «( tbit great Altlade Tm« on tke maaaeo w nUk 
!v P'rfvrmed ihn great work wkicb tb^ nadetuok and I Ivlly aatecwlg rnywll m ike 
''i *• Euelleney kat pad Ikoae wbo nadn tbee guaiaacn ban m ttcwwly 

Wtd (beir part it bciagiag ibit tpUadd aibese to I bad teen p b mrtr a t Ae el tU 

dO'gn U tkai esiaeel aicbileel wbevn altmce today I yoin wab yen in dnrdMmfc bi* ifi* 
lealny u noolbee mnaer ami 1 atn ttrack web tbe tun and Uaary naJ r*<vw(inna vl ike 
coxeption. Tke deictiptioa wbmb I vball l« able le g>vo iU Ui(eieJ Vwrwy 
'(■111 1 feel tute, be a wurca ol graiificalion to bim and will e»n>in«e km d lU wwike 
*1!^' ** tlin t'*!! tniat impoted on yoe baa been deckai(vd. I vkoo l i lie to iWak 
nil deaoit. wbetber of money oc eikibiU. lot ibee trip, wbwb ban made ike eiarMwn al 
tbm proiext pouXle, 1 aiaociaU mywU wdb yoe w year tidwla Mariana Ceerem. Iba 
utn.fieeal Boauoirtt owri ita iacnilioa to tl^ faeUal aad d"ierj wwaal. ika laU Cwa- 
^•".-^•eral a| Queen Victoria, f know that yoa evabao aa I da • bow (wae a l^owwo 
“•.^.bejinniaii were tke revolt of be uanvallej enrrgy nod wtanjug ywww. TW«b 
M >rf| led., befera tbe woik cooU be cowipbeed. be v.>ij utmm w itw tovnvwe v4 liw 

bat never lagged. Jl will be e plraaare to be. to fce«r ikae iJe gww ■ tiia' u 

^ «» toolrou, wbicb are tlia otfeoma of be artebC and btftataai leva today l*vawt 

tbe kataage o| 

^ tbaak Eiceltenry lor your tribvnc ol ioyaby to He lagereJ bUivwy ike Kwg tee**"* 
f^nEmptew aad lor Ibe kmd wor* m wtak yae le-v nfJaid to njwd I toa 
aiauta Your Eacelleacy ikal I am tieep'r ginl'IU to }«• leiwg keen g-wn tke 

’■oi'J. wbuk 1 have emUaced nub ibaaUaUew aad |<ala. vd laoi.liag il Ue viiamee 

•“r of tbe mewaia] to lUl gtval Qwara wbaao vvaevotej kaow baa beaa a k mHav.l «» 
"■tr to me V4ce my tUdbaad. I now declovo iba Vwiww bbtowml vgoa. 

, r .H’ iKe Prince of W*lc* mAvIe ll>e following npc«l» mt tli« 

‘U aicuH. W.r .Memorial:- 

** “J* tba Uovt men to wbove iwwory I ba»e tbe v».*ilwv ^ ^wCe« toa mpwvowl to- 
n-rd no memw.l. U. logwUr wab a3 tke- *U owda ike amevwe weaJ.a m Uw 

war. ti.,, ^ erreavaw. Cw « • r«W oad fiaw* uec • ike ynw 

«l camMatiJ o-tney. tkn. vbeakd I* O ow—e I to baU *• ito Wne— • 

•M t«ii«», ,U.b d-oib’l da-b vakv bed no wotom. AmJ ito .awaoag |~~wio 
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tioai of Iita la thu eily, nea tuj paiaa Ur« f« a vrKile la te»eieac« tod bke aw»* lu- 
pjMbca lo »l«flg|}«a tift, J,t«. Thtf will £ej here aa aadutlB* moaomut to aobto 
loitintU aiul pwet laflutnet* ihu iLom wkK wUch tte daily louad ol exUuaee briaji 
lh*« lato toataclj lot l_bl» mcnoiUI will UMif/ ooc p.titoda to ibota wbo died lUt wa 
mighi lire. It will lemiod iba gcBeiatwet that toaie altet of tbe loyalty aad derotioa to 
lha btapiia whieo Ineaa toea placed abota all otbei eUiau. It will (taad aa a witaeai to 
Iba jupteaia expteaaloa c/ iIiom qualitiei of self-aeriSee aad wotaje oa wbicii wa Biioai 
prida ounelrct. 


BUJiMA. 


Replying lo the Rangoon Municipal addreas. the Prince said 

1 ibaalt you Kty waiialy for tba addmt of wcicoma wUcb yon bare pteMaled to me. Tie 
nataa^ wbieh youi city bean, iba city of peace, or noie litetally ibe ead of war, it aa ap- 
propiiata teititDeay of wbat tba SrJIemUj baa done for Banna a»*^ Raagooa. No 
mote lomantie page la tba aoaalt of tbe derelopaieBl of tbe Empire eaa be feu^ tbaa tbe 
hiatory of tba giowtb of a aoiall Iowa of tbatebed buti, wbicb pa..»l iiiider Britub occupa- 
tloB fa IS52. iato tbfi rait metropotle aad ptotperoua port of ta-def. Where jtttaiif 
wildeneii, mud, labyriatbl aad boreii laet tbe eye, tbe fair capital of tbe licbeet pterliiee 
of the Empire to.day lifti Up bee proud head. Hue tailwayt aad craft of tbe two treat 
ttvet Ttlleya of Burma dellrec op t!^ apeila of yoot ouaea, you OiI-£eIdi, your rica plaata* 
tloDi aad your feretti to the faetotlea aad dacha U tbit city. The atupplaf of all liada leeb 
your port lo cany your product to tbe lour coraera el tbs world. 

Thaia ii lomaaca, too, la tbe many eationalitiet which throng your itrecU aad docki. At the 
fint tight, amidu tba multiplicity of creed* aad teague* of you citueat, the only comiM 
tie would teen to be the boad of adbeteace to tbe Biiiiab Empire udet wbote proleetisa 
they live aad ptotper. la tpita of tuch ^tei^ of elereeata, you city it aiaetlially a 
aad parcel of Bursa aad ia a traa tease the ctpiitl el Bursa, for ia you nidit ataau tba 
great pagoda, tbe cldeit of all boly placet of ibat leliglea, wbieb elalmt a luger proportioa of 
followett among Iba bomaa race tbaa W other, aad tbia baildiag it tbe tapreme erprtiuoa 
of the geaiui of tbe Gurmeia people. The foitnaea of you city are ealirefy bouod up wne 
tboie of the proriace. for, at the aaia outlet for tbe licbei of Burma, on bet giowipg piow 
petily aod welfare retU your iacreaiiog itreagth, 

Tbe gieal poiltioa which tbit city bat attaioed in tbe Eropite owea nueb to ibote uoeg you 
who Uboued in eirie affilri aad to the aiicceulul eSoita of you Port 
your Derelopment Coamitteea. Greet opportoa^tea and reipoDsibiliiu if j 

you. 1 feel tue that they will be set ia • tpirit of mutual eooperab'oa for tbe welliie 
Rangoon and Buss wbieb bat animated yon in tbe ptil. 

Gentlemen. I tbanh you again for your addteti. 1 kaovr 1 iball lake away from Rangoon 
moat pleaunt recollectiona of sy tuy. 


The Prince’s reply to the Mandalay Municipal address was as follows 

Gentlemen,— I thank you for tbe wars welcome which you hare eatended to me. It * V-J 
grieat pleaiure lo me, fcllowieg the fooUlepa of Their Imperial Mtjertiet, lo twI 
town of Upper Burma. Theli Msfettiea will be sterwted to beu of toe P‘'\“ w,vii 
paatioB of you city and tbe proipeiity end welf^ of your pMrra». J W Earbduw* 
forward to ay rii.r to Maadalay-Cbe city of Sundune and Pagodu- Wbco 
think of Burma and Bunnete, their ibeoghta at once tura lo MaodaUy. RangMa ia 
coimcpoliUa port and tbe city of proeince. Bat it o to Maa^lay we all w‘ 
undeiitaad and en/oy all that ebaimi m u tbe people ^ Buraia. Jl it here 
we eaa gel to know tbe Bumeae aad shew ou liiag for ^It w hc» ^ 

caa succeed in undciitandlng the real iaBueaea ^ the •“«“« outlook in e ^ 

tbe warmth of nature aa joyona aa tbeii owu tua^iae. ft u ^ra ( pmbjl 

elate el iu true »alue their delicate ait aad uleu which bat bad aa egecr oi rri . 
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.nd MMbiUlit. »Bd eeafideoee » ewb power foe jood. 1 know tW 

w. Up2“w u *d"1 ourgo.d.o« .ho Bonnes wdl b. e»bW io g.ve 
ii bert m Burro* and i»i»e themielvei lo tbe lulletf e»le«. %bA 1 feel »ure 
lb. Bur!^.o wdl repo.e trur. ia our power .a p«»o>e Ure.. lottune. jelf... on bn 
lyropalbelic to ibe.i n»Uoa*l ebir.etet »ad wpitjliOBi. <^^eo. 1 J°“ ,, J 

jLirn.i,bti.. U the charge of the e..K afai. of ihra httubW cJ, and w,.h you all .uccer. 
ia tbeir di«b*tge. I thank you again for your kind addieri of welcome. 

MADRAS. 

h reply lo the address presenled by tbe Municipal Coiporalion of 
Madras, the Prince spoke as follows : — 

of which my jtandfalhee laid the foundalUirr m 1875. and pawed tbe rtooe which 
...« the Undrog of », f.th*. ia 1905. and «W ^7“ :roocia“o. = 

give inch a cordial tecrptloa lo my u«Ie la«t year. I fell I wat among old aroocia 
and your kind welcome h» made me (cel I am among ftmiuk. 

I hate been looking forward to roy titll to Madtat, the Imhptace of *T*- , “ ““ 

budding, and famou. nanw. link jour city wrth the great me. and etenla of he pa.l. 

Tim* haa iped lince the inanguraiion of your ^rpotation in 1885 pB*horiiack*b^eld 

compatiHa with the moil up-lo.d4te rouakipaliUe* in the world. 

I IB much intereiled is lewe iroprotemeat. and am gratified to bear _^at 7^ *** *(enunale ia 
in hand for the etteruion acd develo^eol of ?•« ^r/re confident ih . 
pomewing a pricelaa. a..« for your ta.k-fteah aui *^. your 

your efieru will be wimly guided and that you will «tji»e lo meu • r *7 
power, the welfare and health of your fellow.«itaea». • . r 

Some jealou, perwn once dceiibed Madra. a. • V^cii^ w “'“yoI ari 

Even if her beauty ia of the old-woild lype. • «b>nk • I*!'. . . ii mindold 

naturally proud o7 your old hi, lory. I know aUo 


for India. 

Ctnilcmen, I thank yon again for you 
e of loyalty and devot 


kind wckanie. I a 


D the Kiag-Eiiiperor 


An address of welcome was presenled by die people of Madras. To 
ihis the Prince replied , whict 

Gcclcmen.-! th.i you heartily for ymn warm wel^ «;d for the ft 

you have uaed cJncerai.g me. I nc.ive yyr T* ‘r~ke the peopU of ihi, 

pieaenU the acntimente of the many caalea and * mrtmie of detolion. 

great pieaidency. I .hall gladly convey to the King-Empetw 7*“ " * .^^1, 

Wiile. with the advance of civilitalion. ceaBkla of rd^ •t® oa which 

mg ihought that peraonal loyalty, auch aa yoon, paovtde. a ground 


,Ity 




m mfvmace. I mC 

with them. You would ho but • IJel^ pe«p^^^^ l^feel tuae that you o 

»uch feelings I .ball watch your projiMt wdb keen irtet^^ ^ 

need that coroperation and goodwill to which you ha • 

fuluio for the Madiai Pieaidency. _ . it- fcome of the old Dtaviiaa .lock. 

My only legtel w that my lime with you i. .boil. « “* rtudent of hotoiy 1 am 

Madra. appeala to me a. the mo.t India* par* o* ••“••• 


e the hiightM 
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fucioated by » lin^toje itoiy beam, ip tb* »!«, ^ „t„al baei wbea Rim, <*me hat 
to »eek bii bride. Tbrough tbe biitory ol peat kjogdOTt, gteal name, aad sieat CfeaU oae 
piue* to the yen, whith £irt mw oa ibi* uul Uie dawa o( the Indiaa Empue ol t*J»y. 

From the itwggle, of the eaily day, of our coaaecrioa wjtb Madraa, ar ibovghu tan to the 
f^at peat war, U that itraggle you Mood by out aide and played a aoble pan. Yea 
abated in that common aaciiEee which boued the Eopiis together. Gical Btilaia will aot 
forget tbeae aervleea; aad 1 have ecme here to aec tgaia aoma of thoae who went fojih fret# 
^la land to aerve that eauie. Peace ^ bow coaie: but tbe Empire atill bai need of you. 
Your worda catty weight ut her cououla ; aad, if { mlilale not, the high mental qualttlea ol 
your aoD, maik out for you a high place ia tbe deatiaiet of tUa peat land. 


Geatfemen, i thank you once more /or your wataa welcome. Tbe future ptopew of the people 
of MadrM will ^ ajwaya eommaad my aynpatWic iateieit. 1 much appteclala your kmd 
thought ia atuciatiag lay name whb the hotpiul which you are geaeroualy etectiag lot the 
cbildreu of Madraa. 


The following is the Prince’s reply to the address presented by tlic 
Madras Legislative Council : — 

Geallemea of Madra, Legiilatire Couocit.— I thank yoa tiocetely lot the wrleome which youl 
Preiideat hai ePended to me in inch giaccfnl lenaa. It ia a great pleaauie'ts no to moot 
•11 tbe nembeir of your Legialaiive Couacil and to aee the Chambei U which the debhcia. 
tioaa of the Couacil ol the oldeat picaideacy ia India aio carried on. 

Only a year haa pataod aia«« my itacle, the Duke ol Couaaught, a, lepteaeaialiio of Kia 
Maieuy the Kiag-Empetor, ioaugtited your new tefomed eonalitution. 1 am iafomod that, 
ia thli brief apace, under the able guidaMe of ^ouo Pteiident, you ate juadylng iho M> 
tenaioa «l tbe wide powera which have been prea you uadoi the Relotra Act aed ate 
mnkiog na tdrtsce by wm and guduet atepe (o your goal of full leipoatihle gereta/pai. 

I am luie that you toaliae the hetry leaponaibililiea which teat ea you aa lepteieniaUvei 
of the people cl ihia pieiideney «ad t feel coaSdett that you wJI alwtya *ct with lUwy 
ynupoae and baUeced judgmeu to lecuie the piopeai and ptoipeniy ol *11 tlwiei taJ 
commuaitica. 

It will giro me great plearuie W eoarey to Hia Majealy the K'tg Emperor youi *f 

loyally aad deeotioa. 1 wiah you all aiKCcat e^ aaiurt you that I *"*11 loHo’e /••• 
future with all the giealet pctioaal iatereat after lb# riail that I hare paid you t»day. 


An address of welcome was presented by the Madras Univeriiiy. The 
Prince’s reply was as follows 

1 ihawV you Boat warmly, Mr. Vice-Chaacetlof, (o, ibo cordial weltomo which you hat# 
to ^ oa behalf of the Membcti of the SeaaU aad aiudceta of lU Utxnntr ^ 

It gieea toe peat pUaHUP to meet yo^ all here l»d»y. ’ 

Mr. VMe.Qiaac«Uor, yog are peoud and iuatly peouJ e( the Em wboUta 

i, aeadiag out talo tbe world: aad imfe^ the lepUaJioa for l»«fe“»# aaJ 1““ _ 

botaa by the Uaireiauy of Madraa haa elready ap^ far UyoaJ the ***^* ^ . * 
ckacy. I joj with you in the eoafidrat hope that ia lU •f**. *“{‘5* ■ b„/,ies 

becooe aa eeca greater eeatre epKially equipped foe ttieaith aad the dluaioe 
I hare aow to perform the »«/ pleaaant tarl. whith you ha*« aMtwted “ ^egau-e 

lewaeda ea aeleeted Puadj, who. by them ^ eppS.wM/ 

oi ihcM atholanhip aad of their dorp haewirdfe of Of-alaJ loie. I take ttw etl" 

<4 coagiatulatiag thoee who hare Lcca aeleclrJ foe *4i* a<*aal ducrnttwe. 

He Ptince the folbwinj ip^ch in icpiy to .n 
,y the Madras Landholders* Asaoclalioo ^ 
Cemloaea.— * thaak )c« warmly fo* J*-* wefoome. I rUil eiy*— «- 

foyalty aad dteoum to (he Emettet. 
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CD «Iie tliisj UsiOuiUen of tliii pfOTiace, on 017 «ni»»l 

the M.ai»i Pi«Anc7 St 70U to like » le»<W >s 

tifiU «e to pioenii and joo^wuh for projieu which 
id Older. Yoof hope u ' ■" "" 

itreaglhea yovt I 


It hii beea * greit pleasuie to 
here. Youc position lad iti 
diiectiog itt (ottiuiet. Youi 
will be combined with pe 
idrance ilong lines which 
sestimenli. gentlemen, do you cieoit 
I thick you igiin for youc wum welcome ind wkh you ill hippioest end ptospenty u ihe lutuie. 


These 


B/lNG/lLOilE. 


5 Municipal Commis- 


The Prince, replying to the address of ihe E 
>n, said: — 

1 think you for you, kind welcome. 1 im gr.t.fied to «ceie. ‘tl 

«ctlment, of .11 commun.,i« '^B.IiiU idmuustiilio. ia 

IS visiiea y y ^ ^ ^ 

wJI ba»e theh shiie in the peiceful piogicH 


Southern India which Wm 

House. 1 wuh you ell success in your lihoufs ,< 
end stiUon. 1 tniit that the ei ' ' ' 


led growiog prosperity which I (eel conident e 

AfVSORE. 


1 ledii la (i^te. 


Tls Princo teceivtd an address from the Mysore City Municipal Council 
to which he replied 

think you fot youi loyal addtess of welcome. ( 


ink you foi join loyal address of * Tuw Wid ^a*M4^tf"ihl*'pri^»i.'* 

fslhei • footsteps and pay a visit to Mysow- I “ • . . . ^ eiorti fot the well' 

.pita in civic iff.in w^iilh hs. been shown W ^ tli^pit.l tiff worthy 

being of Ihe inhabitsnt. of Mysore City. You. d-l 
.11 tesoeeN of HI. Hurhnes. the M.hiteie and this »poruat 5u 


being of the inhabitants of Mysore t.i^. , • 
»11 tespeeti of His Highness the Mshiteie 
highest praise. 1 an lure that I shall toke 
of my Visit to Mysore. 


to ■she your tapusi «‘>7 ” 

irnponant Sui* 11 dtotnmi of the 

uway woh me the Bosi plessaM tvcoUetlioai 


s followi 

aei (ot 


The Prince’s speech at the Mysore State Banquet t 

I aua thank Your H.ghneu foi the very warm weUoesc W*fi^Ws.- car. to wo 

the loyU seolunenl. wlich you hat. ..pressed It h“ «* 

^ noihiBg should be left undone wh<h coiiU uiwst o« naa to ham 10 

My lather, the King Emperor, vis led Mysore to Hulaem oa the fooidalioto s-hKh 

learn (root me what a Eoe <d 6ce has beea saited by Y~» ^ 

I.IJ d..e, .1,. .1 Slr~. Jusulev .j Mr". 

lave passed siace bis vuit. a notable nd»a»ce bu b«» ».ajisJ aal iidtotnal as. 

now ha. a onieersly. Great stride, hive .Is* b«e UualUl— na ei- 

psasloi. of which the Kauaamhadi Rctorvo. aJ ^ ,b, m iU 

ample.. Lastly, he will be gtaliEed to le« d *h e clo ” . el«lej assemble™ and 

•doinlsutlion of ihii Stole by the iortiiulioa of wpe««niative and 

by the establishment of ecowuK ecafeteners ... » vr i. iho Dai.sh 

You. la. ofu. .cknowW,ed the .loseoem *1 ^ im Oeertome- to 

Crow, and the magnanimUy whwh ha. d-StogBOod bo, ™ol a la« 

Mysots aid iu niUi. Your Highness look •“T'*?** my fniei's »*•*. 

.eat.o.e.u of loyally .»d_ gratuud. .ejed- U IW. ^ U tW— !«. 

HighKsi spoke of your Imperial * 1 „„ Mpbruc. la Oiwl-™ 

for the front lino of the aimv of the Empu*. l-'J*. Im Earpt- They Imsa'e 

1914. Youf Highneu’ Imperial Service Laacets^W ~J» ^ ,j.M<jee»Iy l»>* pa^ •• 
to ^t* whert I had tba pleasuie of •***54 J CWaand she U3 id 

the to, yran* iMit campt.gi whlcli eiJed to she •* 
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Uuei 0^ pliyed • btQlitBt put. TUj litn joaeJ 

final ten« ojengagemenU wlijcb WU ilonni ibe Tuikjal. itaiaiaace aad uititJ car tiat 
into byiii. rhey dminjyi^d lbei8*«l»«a at Hiifa, wbcrc they dioae the <ksit fcoa 

UroBg powjioat wt Wouat Caneel ctptailai urea go** tad 300 pruoaert. At final 

•etioa at Alfppo, they wets agM to the fota and in a fine ehatge tgamu hearr odds 
they auSeted »«?«« CMUaJtiM. Thtj ooly teturaed to Jjsda a Febt^ }920. Tie 

hoaeiua and decotaliona won by ibe cocpt and the ftequent menUon o( ih« oScen and 

men IB cleip«ebei beat eloquent teitimoBy to their courage and efficiency and to the 

excellent ipittt and tone which pterailed in tbe lepaeoC 
The Imperial &rviee Truiport Cotpa pioceeded to Meiopotaiiiia ia 1916, and continued on 
**A'^*^* ti“ _lhe end o/ the war. ft won the higheal commeadatioai frnm the General 
Officer Comm^mg in MetopoUnia. AH piaiaa ia due to theie gallant coipi, and to 
the olEeeit who helped them deterred and woo high reputation. Is addition to beeping 
thoie unita up to their full itiengtk, 5,000 o] Your Hjghneia’ aubiecti eaJiated ia the "mtt 
of the Indian Army. When 1 lotia to Ibo rnote ptoiaie but equally important queadon 
of the wa/i and mraai for tic war. ] find that the aaaiataace giVen by (he Myrcrs State 
hat been of an equally higb oidei. At the oulbteab of the war, Your Kighneu ofieted 
Ri. 50 lakKi towarda the co>t of our Eiped^lonary Forces. You added a further gift of 
teo_ lakhi, and later another gift of |3 laUrt. Your State tsbtciibed 14 labhi to the Im- 
peiial Relief Fund and iovetled lOS lalha ia the war loani. The people of your StaK 
gave two lakha to the war eharitiea and urealed 1 13 lakha ie the war Joans. The cna- 
tribulioni {ton Yoor Hghneaa* Statea and Hihjecta thua reached a total of nearly two ctoies 
of rupees, oeiides this, the State was preatiaeat ia lie supply of hides, tiuber, blsabets 
and ether materials necasssty for the efficiency of out amiea. The war tecord of Your 
Highneu's Slate is, indeed, a norablo eae. and A u a great piirilege to me lo ha able to 
eSet my thanka and congratulationa ia peteon to-night lo Your Highneas on ihesa aeUcTe* 
uentt. 

Ladles and Geademea, I here detsiaed you for some tios, but 1 think you wtU feel with me 
thu these gleanings from the pages of the aaaala of Mysore were worth heating. I wdl now 
aak you to >oia ne in drinking the beafih of the l^al and enlightened ruler of Af/eote*' 
Colonel His Highness Sri Sic Ktuhnaraja Wadiyat Bahadur, Mehaisja of Mytoie. 

speaking at the Hyderabad Stale Banquet the Prince sard: — 

I thank Your Exalted Highness for the aery warm terms ia which you hare proposed my hetlih 
and for the princely bospilaliCy whkh you have extended lo me, I taro been laoioig /of- 
ward to my visit to Hyderabad, as il is my detire that the traditional frienuhip whica 
exists between out l^uie and the Ruler of Hydeiahid may ripen, in my case by peru^j 
acquaiafaace. into close regard and ealeem lor Your Exalted Highneu. Hiato^ k -**4 'i! 
in no uncerttin terms the ancient ties of friendahlp and albance which bare subbed be - 
ween Hyderabad and the Britub Coreromeot. From Ibe carJjeat days of Briluh nils ii 
India, Hyderabad and its rulers acted almost mufotmly la concert with our inleresU. i 
campaigns of the 16th aud eajty I%t centuiies againsC Tippu Sultan, * 

Pindatis. ate an eloquent testunony lo the doseaess of this tie, and ireaUM sm aiwn^ 
which resulted from them went far to determine the subsequent hilory of lacW. 

.nnala of more recent limes hare been a tniog sequel to this auspicious Ugi^l- 
living memoiy, the two most icepcitael erents atfeetiug the BrUish hile in faoia bare 6*e _ 

Jadian MuUay and the Great Wat. ®“ b®‘f> 

true to the old tradilwas. In the gieat upheaval of 1857. the aUunch loyally of fiyd^ 
bad did much to eneure tbe imauaily of India south of the ..slputa Range I ■ 
widespread distuibances which ihiealetwd «ir oorthern ptoriaMS. la the gr^ ^ 


widespread disturbances which Ihiealeaed our oortnern ptoriawi. sa loo a ^ , . 

happdy concluded. Hyderabad, under its present iKustfious ruler. altuM such =« 
mtoil support a. to leave no doubt of Your Exalted Highnea,- 
ceplioa of the true meaning of the title of "Faicbfal Ally of the Brilisb Cor 
a title wbieh has recently received the fominl recognition of .the 
the eoopasa cl my speech it would be im p csiible f« me to renew ell lie 
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bu been rendered by Your Eielted Higbneu. 1 nnirt eootent jayieU with reference to tbe 

Firrt and Joremoet. 1 would piece tbe meinteneace ia tbe field o< your lopeiUl Serelce 

end of tbe 20tb Deccea Hotee ibiougbout tbe wei et • coit of more ibea « croie ead e^belt 
of rupees. Tbe fine record of the former rnoel be a leitfce of pride to Your Exelted 
neei. eod es regecdi the Deccea Horte. I need only eey tbet. ii new of tbeir KtTKet. ^ 
Mijeay the King Emperor lest yeit conferred ibe Idle '•Roy*!" “(“» “* 

elt^ Highnejj’ perionel ialereit et Colonel in tbie unit wee tbowa ia e mott generoui 
menaer by erminz the regiment. Finenciel aid wee efotded in the mott aoitiBled mwer. 
Among other itemt I mey mention the Re. IM lebbt tubtcribed to tbe wer loent. 
*200,000 pretented for etli-iubmeriae eempeiga end for tbe poiiiloa of Unb end ^ 
plenet, £2.500 to the Silrer Wedding Fond foe tbe eul of the femiliee of diiebW 
loldieri, end Ri. 214 lelht to the Imperil Indian Relief Fuad. Wbetber it wu tbe 
Belgiea Relief Fund or fund for tbe Ditebled OScen, no nw-el. erea remotely joeaected 
with OUT ceuie, wee made to Your Exalted Hgbne« tn eein. You HigW« 

peece^ffering toolc the appropriate form of e tend eoloey lot ibe etta^bbdiment of toldieti 
wbo had fought ia the war and foe the fanuLca of tbe fallen. Thia wu nuipicioutly 
named Sulahnagar. or the abode of peace. In tbete aad otbei diiecbou. too nomeioiu to 
oeniioa. Your Exalted Highneu bat tbowa keen peoooal iotereu in our fortunea aad u 
abiding friendihlp to out caoae. Youi Eialted Hjgbneia beam many lobeat of Hu Ma;^ 
tbe King Empetor'i regard and the bittorie tile which bat Wn Ye'll Edited 

Higbacii makei plaia to tbe Empire the oni<)ue tecoid <d ibe Hyderabad Stale and the 
proud place wUcb itt nler ocenpiet. 


The Prince received an addreas of welcome from the Ccnfral Provincea 
haglalative Council to which he made the following reply • 

I »a rery grateful to the DCmbett ef ycui UghUtire Cooned for tbir loyal 
kled wotdi ia which they have retened to me. Tbeu Imperial Ma)^« 

1912. tad ,t i. n pleatuto to rae M fellow m tbeir foomupa. I am glad to bo eble to le^ 
»»Betbiai « fint band of tbe Centiai Prorineea and iu ctpilnl. nad to meet tie itprn. 
KDlalivea oi it* people aad CoTccameat. 

Tb fact that only aixty ,„r, ba.e pa.aed aiaeo tb. Central Prormcea were firU 
into a reparali unit l.ipU me to compare tbe preaert cojdk^ of ibu peorm.. 

. which existed ia the earlier part of (be IWi eenhny. In 

earned the teputolioa of being a backward nnd emkoown tree! wui no nulled 


eonmry. It wa. « baxardou. .Ja.i In. pillriw -«* 

back Ulet of east nieai eoyeied wilb folcrt wkore inbabitanla b.ad sn pfim.uet and 

“rickea cenddiont and of a country mainly slrpeident on agtioiiture. j. j 

by tamine. Tbe only hint of your minreal weahb wan to U re S, . 

eoal wbicb found lU way on pack nmmaU to eoaatry boaja on tbe 

to tju outer world. Tbir. w.?r.:tb.r no .cbool^ or - bet few 

‘eacben Uught. But out prereat record telle anmb** *“2l Yeni 

^da bare brought you into loncb with other ceirtree in tbia e***^?*^- 

baa inertaaed ainco 5866 from 9 «o 13 miinoae. It lb. a«« perjmf JVj” V 

;«» ka. riae. |«a 18 to 29 millujaa of acrea. Good conuou^taLon a^ 

Imgatioa Department bare mitigated the ditaaZrre of aeaa^ of y 

*e naeial your own diatiicta you can now help ceber porta of ladin in tim. . . _i ^ 
e«to. hu deaerredly t high tepuUtion and pane, tbroogb tU loo^ ^ 
bUncbeaier to help clothe the world. Your forou. oace onrapfcded. are ^ 

Wmg ia a. ann«l rere.u. of ore, Ra. 21 I.IU and ore 9 ^ 

then ttppl, of lailwty aleepera. gram lor the anry nnd ealuabU prodnett a«b aa lac. 

Ym. miareal wejih i, only partly dereloped. but 


•w miaetal wealth ia only partly 
placed by 18 coal mma wuk 


an oitfgmt W 500.0M ti 
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BiaM pr<^we oe»rIy M.OOO toa, »( tint valaatle ore *«Ji ,eet tad jow tlnevoa. 
poMt. yield ceaent melt tlie feiDoot product e{ PortUud. NyU eod f«tMie* ead 

other ectiTiUee gire employmeiu wltcte at one time llere were not etea eotuge bduliki. 

If your iDeteriil ptopea hu been xltikia*. you* moral ptopeu baa not lajjed beblad. \Mieta 
tevr atudenti groped for learaiaji neatly 5,000 acboolt lo-day eater for 350,000 of iKe rUiag 
generation. An baa be«_a paaaed for tbo exteufioa of primary edueatios, and a 
ajty u on the anril. Tbe people of your ptorinte bare made rigotoua atridea in tbe to-opera* 
tire morement, wbieb baa been tbe aalration of tbe total populationi citewbeie. 

A kera intuetl in local aelf-goTerament bat tecnted adrance in tbii matter w^b otbet pr^ 
rincea in India may well en»y. Laatly. your proTiaee once itolaled, unloowa and eel/- 
ceatied, look iti abate in tbe greet war and auieted tbe Empire fa ita joet eauie. Vout 
CoTenmest can look back witb pride on tbe record of tbeio 60 yeatt. Your proeiace it aa« 
at tbe atartiag point of wbat, 1 iruet, will be an eta of even peaiet ptoepeciiy. Tbe brat 
atep in your progieai to reepoaeibte govcrament hat now bees taken. Your new couacJ. 1 
am informed, baa laado an eaeouragiag atait. { feel coaSdeni that tbe teal Ktee of m* 
poiuibiIi9 will guide ita deliberatioaa band in baad witb lbs traJ ywwer ia ibie tpleadul 
£eld for ita lafaourx. Yon may tea auuted of my obidmg lympatby witb all that coacerai 
the goad of tbia ptoriace aad the welfare of ita people. 


Speaking at the Indore State Banquet, the Prince said 

1 tbank Your Higbaeu for tbe kiad Urma U wbltb you bare piopoaed my health. I ba<* beta 
lookiag forward to riaitiag ladeie and making Your Highseu' atquaiauac*. I *■ dmp'r 
iatereited to aee tbe beadjuaneii of tbe Holkar Slate wbieb baa pUved tuck a pnmimri 
part in tbe biatoiy of lodia end to be at ladoro which became tbe upual el tbia &aW aaJ IM 
permaaeal aeat of tbe Holkw family ta ISIS, when tbe treaty betwtta the Ibuub (jortn* 
meal aad tbe Holkar Sute. wUeb atill gotema our relatioaa, wu coKlwinL I 
gtaiiSed to be able to thank Your Htgknru in perwa for tbe awiataace |)«rn by yoM Sula 
■A the peat war. At tbe outbreak of tbe war Your Hibaew. with pta^'^V 
cbaiacterutie /oyalty, put tbe whole rraaorcei of your Stale at the t/bporaJ */ *be KJg- 
Emperor. Your H-ghiaa' Tiaafpert Cetpa bad tbe djluictiou cl acifiag oa twee coaiiaena 
end en file froaU— in France. Gallipoli. Selonica. Egypt aad Mewpotamia. In eiiiy 
tbia Corpa won the warm eoamendalion of the Oaeial Olfictra in wboae commaad 4 
included In add-tion. Your Htibaeu* Meoolcd Eacott did good aerilee in ^"•*P****‘*"|i 
deaiie to add a ipeeial word of tbaaka aad ptaiae for the gallaat o/fitert ‘®**V“*. 
tbeae uito— Sitdai Dabadut M^r Lidfabkaa and Major Dbaiaai Sagb. Time 
aad ibelr Coipa won a repuUtioa for tbe lajoie Stale el which Youi Hgbaiia mey 

la additioa to tbeae acbicicmeoU in man power. Your Hiabnem waa U»I»b in erWt few ^ 
aatutance. Coatiibulioaa ia money, which Your ligbana mode to help "J *• ! ^ 
larioua AieciioM, reached a total of oi.e Ka. 22 Ukba. Among W ~ ^ 
apeeial mentioa tbo eoatrlbmio* of Ra. SJg lalha to ibe bmpiwt Aip *** 4 

fla, II lakba giiea at Cerent timea te earioua leUI fuo^ Tbmo ttU ^ 

tbe Ugh poanioa occupied hf Yaui Highoeia’ State aad of the firm trul my I 
the Crown which t^ Qritiah Ceieismcaf haa wf fcpoaej in you. , 

There bare been gteai aamea ia tbo pa4 titoy of tie ft»^ Siei*. *“b ^ ^ 

wbewe taJoor m arma LiougU tbe Stale ule piomiaeoce in tie 1* 

lamoua ciueen aUoded to in Your Hgbneta’ ipeetb. wboae name *• Ydu# llitm** 
Ceaual Udia foe juatice aad wiae admmimiatmn. TU imp«o»«»*nM wWi 
Lu earned eU in tie admiauuaLoa of yoof Stale, lie maurwl 1^* ^ 

aK.jed aad tie keen peraonal iatenm wbkh yoe tain in lie »«J • ^ , a aa km 

mm Ymm lUW aTU* wbo I. U b* b— 

bonoured plat* tian liar of your dJomrmw fciieam, fkW y ,. Mm e-il U W 

w m, eataiirdewm. amj I U a— tW n. -i« ac* -• m n ^ 

...tl. .Lti »a, enable yon te emaUe aad aw?a- tie m-eai-- .< tie y— « 

^h4w i. ^ -ti wLth tb. |UgE-a-*e 
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I DUX Itiak Yom Higbaew for youf kisd woidt »nd UnA bosp-wlty. It lu b«ea • 
pWe to no to lenew, by my vi.it, « eifcadsUp i*h«i bo. l<n* .exj.trd bel««B ny 
Unily ud Ibe Hoius of Holkit. I .ball coBTej to fC. Inpetial M.ieity Yoiu H.gKoeu 
tuuiiace of dcvotloQ aod altichmeaU 

At the durbar held in Indore for the reception of ruling Princes and chiefa 
of Central India, the Prince deli%’ered the following speech : 

It pvo. DO gteal ploMute to be .bio to follow is ibe fooutop. of oy f.lber aad rldt Ce^.l 
IndD. I Ibuik the ruler, of the St.to. of Conlf.1 IdTu. for tko w.tn welcoDo wbica 
they bare exteoded to me. Your Hgbaeae. aed Youl ad.a««. Slate, bare pree oan, 
XrOdej proof, in tbe great war of yoai ttadrtwnal foy.Hy to the Ciowa and bmp.re. and I can 
auure You, H.gbaeue. that youi efiotU aad derotu,. »>» ibe K.a.-EDoeior 

wilb beattfelt appreeullon aad gratitude. Niore tbaa 
tbe Keae of recurring Xrife and blooddied. 1 lejoiuc 
galbeiug to^.y ia tbe aynbol of unity and concord wlucb i 

It i. a .ouice of DTide to me to reflect that tbu peace u — — — - ^ 

wbicb bare been e.tablubed between Your H.gbne.wa* ^tea and tbe Brrti.b l^e^ 
meal. May tbe year, to eome bold a no tern tranquil f^e. inoeaiing ibe preqict.ty 
in .torn tor your State, aad .tiengthealng out- tie. of outual tnat aad regat 
1 regrrf il*l want of time ba. pretented me from eacbanging ce^oniJ ?'*,j 

neuea ladiridually. No one nltaebe. more impotuace ikan I do to in* • , • 

..temoiui cr^S . cetemome. ar. l-llowed *1,“? “ 1 t^cedeW 

ooUiioa on tbi. oeea.le.. which i, tbe reauU ol e..^ b^ad 
foi the fulaca. I Iru.t that, wbeaever it i. poaa^e. Vow H.gW«. ^ ml»g« 
laaikta will be fully teipected. and I tbaak yew V’iJJrte of ^gwu pl«a.u« 

- “a dunng mj; preaeot viiit out of Houw. of Ceair.1 

le wiU Wag l« ■ ‘ ■' ■*“' 


_-.-d by tbe King-Emperor 
intuiy ago ibi. part of lndia_ wa. 


- — .0 hara'b^a able to meet m many iepfe«iiUU»ea o 
India today. I ttutt that tba pet»oaal aequ4laia^_ aow maoe -•« •* 

tlou peteeptioB, better under.tandiag aad taow ‘““‘““‘T* ..iKerlna le-day will 


indeed bare bad the lappiex iMue. 


BHOPi4L. 


The Prince, speaking at the Stale Banquet at Bhopal, said : 

bkb Yow Hgboeu U. «l.ad»<i ^ 
* - ,nd to 0.1. the .rquai. .at. of Yew 

0 tbe Empire en to well ano' 


founded 


H|bncM. wbow devotion to tbe Crown .nd «r»ice» to *** . • ^* (oJnd 

our HigbneM oy House nnd the Btiti»b Eni^e , ecntnry bu p»m 

a tbe £m ba.u of ancient iriditioa and j, bia toe. .wJ 

oce your .net.,, N.I« Mub.mm.d. iovebed .be «d olj^B.^to ,, , 

*“■' d to help the Bxitiih with bn ..d I ike triJ of tbe 

.Mi,.,™ .... .... ™ iS-l - 

:a Ibe BbopJ Stale M .n opportno^^. ,»»Jeted M-t 


„ u!b Ufa. ^ Vow Hjl-m Sure, tenderer 
d timo of petpfcxey ond pe«l. 


e osimA of the greet • 


Yom H'fbneM M «m. 


puced «U tbe reunrce. ol yoof Suto nnd tbo wicto « yv» -*-17 . * ^ 

dopood of tbe King Empetot. Your Impetinl Scioieo Bnolored i. 

you. rerered mother nnd MD«t .her lb. CfaeM to itfa- 

O lidD nod Ute, fought on the W.n. FtoW-t. I» |L,, „ ib. «.«. of 

lU ,«io« Hid, of .upport wbkb Your H.gb.*» TJ" | m.y 

- . r~ ,™. a. i™ I* -J; 

to wbfab »uo toloeiied lu. i Uto*. 



'M 


WEfiDIX. 


v™ u.c;:’ j ‘•‘i- - 1- «-« 

<* ■‘lOJj •!»»«»• w^» ft* h> «>WM M M Ih* (MlaaML Y« If.^— • 


■i»<t Y»Wf IC^ar'.. 

biii M linl piLia 
tW |>an«a 
Vy rm 


f* • f»M te W^» *, h. «.My M M ih* 

,4;, HI, ,H1« 

Yw* »4W H, K>>*« »Tf*» Ml 

4 *.w I •y 'W ff(f W u h, 

lU^ ^V JtW. IW ^1 ^ «MKfc m/.™^ »..., 

M - .Wfc Y«* •«!/«» 5.-, «, ui. 

■* - ■ •►►rt M •« k» U * 41 # l»« I'M »> t/** at liui* M 

I ♦MM »J-«. •tW k, t«^ .<*.* , hW4 Vm IC«.Wm ;. UU m • ui 

•«-«Vi*^ r«i>» Ml u lU ,M>»M irUA tM f<«r >« f»«ra« ci« w«a. 

U^A *t *.* 1 ****. lU JxHMo. Ym* l(t^*H. U* »MMtW « M i 9 -«i 

Uitiy *1 MM«b »4 ]*a( w.,.,*, -<4 JM* CaoidMM. a * .(ul pnl •< 

’"♦•♦M. 1 *« «4 Mm *4 li** pa*^** wrp •,;! •*a4« t4a «wiMa c»ti«»i» « 
»W ti t^,u. U#a.4. rM •-« Vm, fC«M.« U. i.«a 

» »Q«»U 4 .»-4 »i* V«*M, u. ,..U 4 *>«■>)#♦ {tm UM (• bM Mi a 

•««r «4 yv)i 4 «wM*lU 14 a 3 «Mil#<a tMMtCaJ tat# aail l 4 « tapin', « akicS il 

MM »--*^l •» »•»<* (•k iW « «H>tj MM*. *•# («« I fna«.« M aainfr *# W 
Y«m* IUWm a<»4 M aUV #**J t^iM Mi U.« M nJ. I »SmU t» Yfor 

ItaW** pin«>« *• lU *1 t*!# M i4« «•!# rata *1 i4*>t ivt a itn *•« c*>> 

'^*v< ‘<'*-V “Wk tW »—>» #1 iji£# W* 19 a* ynt 

mI V*h* H«W<** pMnai aW# w bat U ttlihftmni. t» pifiaui tW« 
mI im****# tW«« UcpiM** i4<« W«« I kaow (4# tin# *PV«J wklck tk# 

»^l «1 Y««( lUWta* lU U* **>1# to mf mW. ibr i*p#r#i &UpM 7 ikc 
ra«w«* M U* W« • **rf 4 W*t (Umm to m to U*« Ynto lUWto* na, Nt«toia4 
KW. aStoUJ to ay 9ui to Uta. 71# kto ito«» l4a tot «kkk ktoJ mf 
lUwa **i 7 'in 4 itaWto* toy»<4at atol «U»t, 




Tlte followinit U lK« ipccch nuJe b/ the IMace At the openlaj oh the 
King Ceorgo PAik. CxAlior:— 



Speaking at the Gwalior State Bantjoet. the Prince said :— 

I nuM iWk Yo« ItsWto i« U- UaJ aaJ W» to** * Jo-r 

or ktaJik *»4 ior rout piUcelt boplulrfy. li » *■ v!!"ir“.?w«^b.U. « 

t>w» ItoB* tliU Itwled libai ol 07 Hou»«. nloo H# mY#** 

lock kick wUeo *a 4 wtlUetwd aia ik* koa^ wkici tt»* j J^Stire. 
Hitkacto aaii tery kigk it ik* potltkia wkiek jm kt.a w»a far jouinJ J 
I ka„ Mtt .W fa. Ika to«a of Ik- ««*« toJ Jk#l dal 1 kite foa^^ Yaa^W 
ku but «M iIopU tlo aaJ ebtect atd appJiet <» *11 prabfco* ath ®“ ““P 
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umittscu ni»y »ii»e ud erenti octur wKere odten Lnitate lad eoBsidet. Some a*]' look 
OB well occBtioB >• »B cppoKuDitr lot oitcBlBtioB, tB ocqiuie lime, or to j»in loaetse of 
weoUli or petiotol .dvtatoge. Othen isiy «tBt n itich dtagef or low of repuU- 

rioB. or fottnoe, or feel ihe need for ciulion. knl Your H^Kneu oppliei to nil wch m»tten 
one te.l-“How in lUi m.tter e.a I help »y eoun^ or .^e my. King E«ipeior> Once 
lUl quetfioa bnt been .nlUfietonly laswered. Youi H«liiie*.» »<« « ined ‘ikI i®" »'«'>• 
new tllowt no ohitnelo to hinder you oa the rood to it. . . 


More thin e quetter of . century he. pe.ied You. H«h»ei. took "P 

irelion of ihU Slate. Very happy year. tW We been (or Your ““J 

the Bntiih CoYemnent. ti they have maiked the toetinuou. gtcwlk to fre.h . reogto of our 
mutual tnul nod regard. There are many thing, vrlucli I eurfit menlioa pertaiaing to . 
earlier period; (or cample, l.ow Your Hijhiieu went ou «.«ce wth our Uo^ in China, 
bow your care and liberality provided ho.pital ibipa (or that cpeditioa and how you per- 
fected the Army bequeathed to you by your ancctor. foe the aervice of the Crown ana 

Empire. 

But 1 wUl confine my remarka to mote recent tW.- At the ouibieak of the Great War Your 
Higbnei. oSered your petjonal lervice. and the wbok tewutcea of your Stale to the King- 
Emperot and in ebaraeterlalle (a.hloB Your H«lne.. at ^ 

hearted and methodica] way >0 the aohition o( how you could iao.t and belt help ou. . 
One and a half reglmenU of Your Highne..' Imperial Service Manlry weal on .ervice and 
fought with diitlncllon in Egypt. Earc Africa aad Pale.Uoe. Foot iquadioo. .of Your 
H.ghne«', Uaceri lerved in India and oa the Noilh-We.l Ft«it«e. Yout » T'an.- 

port Corpa went far afield to do their hrt io France. Gall.pob. Meaopolaoia and 


Fionllar. Recruiting for the.e force, and for the Indiao Army went on without in r ‘ • 

Your Highoew’ Stale lupplied en every hand Deeda loo au«eio« to mention, ‘“'h " 
ear., molot ambuIaBcei. munition wotkabop*. aeroplaiea. binoculaca and rrmeotit depot.. 

loaa of R., J9 l.kh. without laterert, .nd iba noubU manner in which Your 


01 i\., UKBI Without lateren, ana loe — .m.. — — --- - , . 

la our aiuKaace in euireocy d fficultle.. I have .ead with edoitation the h.t of dcnaiioo 
which we,, given by Yeuc H.ghne.. end Ye« H.gW Stme to the 
relief fund.. Your Highne..’. feeling, were deeply by the 

•ttuggle inevitably invilved. The .ick, wounded eed dicbW ©we a «cP '® • 
Highaem for the inuplion ef the .cheme of ibe Wpital ahip L^allg. •* ^ • , 

Ri. 60 lakh., for the e.labli.hment of n eonv.lewen. borne M Nairobi and lor your a d 
With fundi deiigned to alleviate .uJetiog or help the (mnilwa of thow who had fallen in out 

hrougWt cun. the note of Your Highnew’ deep perwcl uflerert •• *r*l 


Who, Io relieve their annieliei about tbe« lanulieh onecro «> -,«uSceal 

throughout the war. In life, it i. the klmJ pewooal tha^hol- 

wu record of Your H.ghnei «id Your Highrm-* State th« Ju«. and perm.atea Ibe v-bot. 
like the light in a great fewel. , • > i 

What I have had lime to aay about You, Highnea alone i. . taU^ ““Jivementl 

have not mentioned iho year, of able admlawtat^ aaemblie. cd local 

carded out with courage on n Urge acak. the uuTrtutwn «» **‘“*“'* , • .i^ Gwalior 

and the innumerable delaiU of the general »?»*"“, i, ,h. Chamber 
Sute. 1 have not dwelt on your ...vice, to "e? rYoiTHg^ew ha* 

of Prince, and Prince.- Committee, or on the belpW aW wh«b Xou ^g 
to the Government ef India in many conference.. ^ Yo« aghnew 
iW Item, alw contribute to the high e.teem vnih wl-wh the King Lm^ _ 

a". 

^plre long be .pared to guide the dertioiea o( u hke ha faiher. 

higher de.-iny for bU «>n. c!Urgo Scmdia. than ibal be may ro- »P *» “ 
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DELHI. 

In reply to the address of welcome presented by the Delhi Municipality, 
the Prince said 

I liMk yeu /w weW «teoied ui me !a youi idieu. Wui fMlij. of dtcp 

ttleiMl. I find »y««ll wuKib the gite* of you birtorx city. Few cjtie* mb told out ite 
YiTid 4ppe»l which Delhi DBte. lo me. Delhi hu beea eoimecled with the Crow# of Indi* 
(IBM the dawn of tune. Whateret chaagei aad Yicmitudei took place b the kiitoiy ol 
India, It wa» wtitlen on the of Delhi to be the loperaJ City. F:om the da/t of lie 
Fandavat lo the timea of PtilUi Raj, • Hbdu Enpite held iway heie. Fioa the 12th 
eentniy to out own timea. lucceulue Mahomedan dynaaties, ending b the apaciooj day* of 
the Imperial Ibe of the Cieal Ntoghola. chote Delhi aa their capital. The leene of aocces- 
aiTB Imperial aasemhiagea in Ghtiih timea. Delhi waa to rite agab ai aa Impenal City by 
the pranouficemenl of Hia Imperial Majeaty the ICbg'Emperor. by which the aeat of ths 
Govemmeot of India waa traiufcrted to you ancieu capital. 

Laat year, with the bauguration eeremoniei which aeeie peitormed here by Hla Majcaly'a ton- 
nand, yout city became aaaocbted whb oaolhet gieater event b biatoiy. It ii aew the 
headquarteri ol the Central CoTecsneat. in which Hbdut and Mahot^aaa alike, and, in' 
deed, all claaaea ud commuaitiei b the Whb Empire have a ^rect ahare aad take a definite 
part. I thall enjoy my riiiti to the hUlorical baildbgi b and about Delhi, which leeall 
great namea and eretui of the paat and perpetuate the tute of allll of art of bygooe dayi. I 
am auiena to <e« the fine biutdisga which ate bebg erected u the new upital aiei to tfi* 
aouth of yout city. 

But tbeae ate a part of the pait. 0( el ibe (utare. and I am no lean' keenly bterealed b wial 
beloagi to the pteient and ia eaien*ia{ly yont donaio— ths Delhi of to^y. I hare hrwd 
much of the laMuri of you Municipal Cmmitlee. I have leant how you hara woiked U 
bettet the cenditiooi of life ia your city, how you have improved the iQeeli and eommuh 
utiena, how you hare embelliahed the town wkh pohlb builinri and hava atriven to advance 
education and public health. 1 hare heard of you woik in the pUanlag of tha city eaten* 
aioni, alao in coanenioa with the hotnbg of tM poor and relief of (osgeitloa. There can 
be no nobler taak than thia to work together b harmony keepbg the welfare of yout fellow* 
dtiiena before you and harbg aa yout goal, to make you city worthy ol the great pari 
ajid fully equipped for ita great poiitios b (be fUuie. 

Municipal du^es ate in aeme waya a thanUeaa taak. When your achenea do not aaterulkM at 
tapidly, or do not in all teapecta operate aa ibey were cipected to do, there ia oftea MoeKtred 
blame. When they lucceed there ia too oftea (be lark of appreebtioa of efort aad W|aaiu- 
tioa whicb they brolred. I lytnpatbiae with the diffitulllet which you muat eipetieaea m 
you eomplei and arduoua lark. I (ruit you are fortified by the tioaght that lie eye* W Ind"* 
are turned toward* the capital and that the good reaulu which you taa achlora her* “'•jf.* 
effect which paaiea heyoM the limit* of you city iuelf. You may feel auuied tbal 
Imperial Majeaty the f^g-Empetor eontiouea to lake ytry warm btcreil in tha ptor»«» • 
Well-bebg of fhi* city ud that I ahall alwaya watch you athievementi wilb keea alleniioa 
and lympathy. CeBtleineB, I thaok you agab f"* your kbd addreai. May yout laoourt 
behalf of Delhi proapet. 

T7ie Prince made die lollowttiff speech before uayeiJJaff fbe pgueitrlan 
Statue in memory of King Edward VII 

You EicelIeBey._Tbe word, whxh I Um jut JoUiidi.'"'*'**'*''" 

father the "late Kbg-Empeiof. Hi ^ 

the aoB of the firtt aoveteign to beu tbe lap^ »««•, ,un, »aJ aipw*ii»^ 

tUit Inia. and, by hi* deaire lo be acquarated of lb* 

to ahow iW Jeep and abiding Uterest which we uavnlisT^ I*** 

land. 1 deem a/teU fortunate lo be able tewday te uke P"* '* ^ se K*** 

ooeUl of wbjJi my faibn tbe tablet atoae ^ 

Edward'a toemewy to which thooaanda ol pencni im ladm la bral « 
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Mtjr iKU ilttus 4 iJ lbs bsiuliful gstdea wbitb ontooiuk it tend lo remind iKe futut 
teneinlioDt oE hit reign, of hi* .ticng Ksse ol duly. «E ha h>»e o« pe«ce nnd of bi. nobl 
endenroun lo lend Indin forwnid in ibe pnib o( her high detUey in ibe Empire. May th 
memorial retail bii deep eympalhy with the pe^ea e( India and the love and devolion wit 
which bit name ii theriihed. 


Speaking on the occasion of the Viceroy’s State Banquet at Delhi, the 
Prince said : — 

I Ibanh you for the very cordial way In wbith you have drunt oy l^hb. 1 am very pateW 
lo Your Eicetleney for the fat too kind terroa in which you have alluded to me. It ii ind 
a great pleaiure to mo lo eeme lo Delhi and lo reimw my ai^.tonee with Your ^Uency 
of whom, lince my arrival in India. I have only had an alkoo.^rt gl.mpie nt Brabay. I 
•hould deuin you all a very long l.me to night d I ailempled to do j^ice to Lord Kea mg a 
career. 1 will. rheieJote. eonSne myielf to congratuUt.ng Ind.a on the po.ieiiion of a moit 
able and dialinguiihed tetvanl of the Crown M Govemot-Geneeau 

1 am now more than half throuih my viiU lo India. 1 need not ai.ure you that my viiil h« 
been one e! aluorbing inlerJt. fhave k.e.l, .oioy*d every »*«««»< « ‘-“J ' 
lo Uke thia oppothauly of ibanking Your Eicelfency. whose guidmg hand drew the UkS 
the map along which 1 have travelled. I ahouU aW lAe W o«er my most cordial ihanii 
to the Gevcrtuaent of India and all oficiale and non^oociala who have done ao muc 
the tmoolh tunning of all anangemenli connected with my viul. 1 know what • *®* 
work and oigaaiutien it hai entailed, aad ihoM letpmiUe foe the anangemenli y 
grarulat. theoielve* on the reialt of their Ubouii. Heie ««. «, Tire 

enme from EngUnd and. after ipeadujg even fewer wka iW I ^ve >n lU ""'V' 
then valnehle viewi and impteaiioo. about India to the public. You _mu« .f * 

iMight to dliturb their inecopoly. I am eontent (or llm pieaeat lo •'“"'4 *"*.'*“ ' o^o 
of the many wonderful thinp which the bo^ of ledia baa to u*fold._ J*""* . 7 

impteaiioa which I have formed and to which I can give pubhedr to-night, 
the kitdaiit which 1 have met in India hat madt me feel that I have been among ftiendi. 

Several speeches of welcome were delivered at »he magnificent d^bar 
8 in the Diwan-i- Am of the Delhi Fort. In reply to these the Prince said 


held 


am very graieful for the 
PKHiona you fiave 
Ippciial Miieitr. 


vatm welcome which you have exlveded lo me Hn 

Wie. which were brought into bviog by the Roy.J P.«c Umatum lul ye« “<ljv>uch w«o 
>«<igut.t.d on behalf of Hii Imperial Miierty by my ««le the Duke of j 

— SSi-a 

M.day._ Mtnong we ^ ^ greiler ptooli 

It iplcndid eSoni ol 


ID larisSed. 1 know the lugh bopea which Hm bv your 

. - M.y the hiilory of the Chaadwx be . uk ^ tbl Ll- 

fr^'r in the development of India, of an ever-ilteogtheiung ^nd « , . ^ otoiDentT 

■«i Prmce, ,nd the aad of Heady mhancemert o{ the wellbeing and ptoipenty 

«t the people of thii land. . . , ... 

'*'«h you. gentlemen, who ace memhen of the Impetial L^gaWuiei. 1 feel 1 may a c 
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k- I k ^ .•*.<« “fco i« •oiioui to ripen ud perfeej tKe eequrial- 

tnce whict h*» nlread/ been pI«»»jntJy betmi. I bare tad ibe boaour of meelui* a bKi 
of Ibe metnbwa of tbe Council of State and ike Lejiilatire AwemW/ durbis or Jo« fa tie 
Piomcei and my visiu to the LegitUtiTe Cowicni in tbe PiotIdcu and tay Ulka wlib tbe 
membeti of tbeee bodiee, who look to you fot esaopls and inipliatioa, bate Uogbt ae tome, 
thing of the problem* lying before not only tbe Piovineial LegiilaifTe Council*, bat aUa lb* 
Untral Bodie*, on which you letre a* the te;M*eatalire* of the people* of Ind,*. la ay 
journey through India nothing baa .truck me with greater force than tbe raatae*. of your UiL 
In the aftermath of the war. legulatire bodie* all o»et tbe world are pauing ibrongb a diffi- 
cult time. Even our British Parliaaenl, with centurie* of experience and tradition behind 
it, with all it* *totei of gathered Urength, of achievement and it* firm foundation on the coa- 
ndence of the people, ha* not fouod these new pitAlem* limple of »olul!on, or the** new 
need* eaty of adjustment. 1 realise how infinitely more difficult J» tie U*k before India'* 
Irnpenal Leg.slatutes which were only created laM year. The vast extent of your field of 
labour, the complexity ol interests and diverrity of the people* and eteedi of this peal eoua- 
try would render your responublUtie* specially onerous. In any ease a joumey along aa 
untrodden road towards the new goal would. I^ca by itself, be no easy adventure. But. in 
addition to tbete perplexities, you have a fotmirUile burden of new difficulties which are 
taxing the powers of highly trained and experienced legislative bodie* in other eountriet. 

Gentlemen, have heard With apprecialioa of the ability and lense of reipoasibihty which has 
characterised the debate* of the Imperial Lcgulatute. 1 haia been pMsed to learn of th* 
energy and patience with which you have begun your woii. I sympathita with aad adoite, 
and J know that the British nation ayapathuet with and admires, tie courage wiri wiici 
you are facial your work. You may count oa me a* one who know* your difficultiei. lighity 
to appraise the result* which, by the help of Ptovidcece, your good inicotisu of Isititudi 
will iMure. That you may be rightly guided to secure the well-btiog aad ptupcilty of th* 
lia, whose interest* yea lepresent. t* my earnest prayer. 


people of India, 


Laying the foundation stone of the Kitchener College in New Delhi, 
the Prince said 

We ere asaecnbled here today to lay the fouadalwn stone of a meacrlal to FielJ-Msts^l 
Kitchener of Khartoum, one time Ceomaader-ia-Cbief in India, a great splaiet aaJ a gtesi 
man. "rki* metdorial wJl take the form of • College to he celled the Kitchenet Colleg*i 
which will provide eduealion for the waa of that spjaodid body of mea who form Ina *•* ' 
bone of tbe Indian Army— the lodiaa'officm 1 am glad that It should be my P*'’* '?* 
ondertake tbli ceremony, bccaiue I have taken real ioirreir in tho iBoIan Amy . 
Indian officer ever ilnce they were my «oiniade*-ia-aim* in Fiance, and also 
Kitchener hw alwayl excited my warm admualioo. 1 am toafideal «h*t «» "'"“iV ,!iC,.ri 
name could have appealed to him mote clo*eIy then the Allege et which the ions • 
will obtain aa education to fit tkem to cany oa iho bigh badilioal of the laoiaa X- 

The detaila of Laid l^c^aex'a career aia familUr to roost of you. Tha keyao e 
...k:,L l. :■ F»»n* Seulfa Africa wi* tie utlititt 


peat success which ha achieved in Egypt and Soulb Africa wa* ' jj., 

he' made to aecuro that. Every deuil of bis orgaaualio* wa* thorough aad 
work in South Africa wa. bardlr fiaihed, wbta bo was appo'otej yew aU, 

In India. He filled ihi, pd with the hlgheat ditiatijon for 7 year, in 
be brought his uleaU to the Uik ol reorgaaisalion and UMiag ol j^iJ fi* 

fought during tie great wax wiri other «*«. of lie *a 

magalficep work done by tha li«l«n Arm, to the peal “if .^iir^J to >»- 

duett result of hi* unlJiag Ubow*. Th* coaelodiag wo^ ol *^,*“**'*‘* i* 

“ of hi. deptotur. fro.; ladm «a worth reeJliag. Th. word, -ere. I b-d 
A — both British aad Ud^. wrfb legtet. but wuh f-H 


tha Anar ia India, both Bolish aad Udma, w4l, legtet, ,i^ 

^u^'fSw tW confidmeo wa, i«ufieJ JJ dm -«IJ JfX e i « 

bunt oa tU world ia I9U. lb. eooatry agaia toraed to him. We mMf 
hlatoty to appraise the true value of bia seivicea. ^XW* aaJ 

5^ kiTwa. the first to K. the vaal^ «d th. task 
h« AUiem He fore.** a wat ol year, aad a.— . W *Jf->a* when 

i ^^aad ihoosaarls. Agaia, hj the auzw of hm ^ »U 

w yog aU know, ia tha amklag of ff. U. S, ll4mpMn bj *»* f 
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leni»iiu lie In one ol bii King’* «lipi besentk lie wnee of liu «e» upoB_ wluci i» biieii 
lie ttrengtk ol lie Empire wiich he eerved to well. The«e incklenli in hit ceieet « 
leuoD which every boy who atpirei to greelnesi » ei^ w»Ik ol We oust learn end learn 
thoroughly. That leuon is that tueceis ran only he won by hard work, a^ by catehil pte- 
parationi for tie coming struggle. The Grit stage in that prepaiatian « education. In years 
to come generalioai of young soldiers will loci on thu stons which 1 am about to lay. I 
trust that they will strive to uphold the honoin ol ihii College bears the ome ol so 

great a soldier of the Empire. 1 hope tVat ihqr will laboot as all seldieii sons should do, 
to £t themselves to serve their King and licit country. 

The Chamars (depressed classes) presented an address to the Prince at 
Delhi to which he replied : — 

1 ihsik you very warmly for the very kind and enlbuiiaitic welcome which you have given me 
OB tv,e occasioaa « Delhi. I mncb value yon* good wishes. I vnsb the conununitiei whom 
you tepicient all prosperity and well-being. 

While in Delhi the Prince was entertained at a banquet by the Rtiling 
Princes and Chiefs of India. On behalf of the hosts. H. H. the Maharaja 
Srinia of Gwalior proposed the health of the Prince 

Replying to the io«l. the Prince said be lell gialelul for Using ^ ”^1 

lor sevunl leatens. In the Grst place be bad an „ i„jU. 

the membeta of an order whoK devooon .end cUce he wm 

nnd eooag whom he mighi elaim many personal **- **‘,1,-* i.-./k. cotld not 

pleessd tn dme with those Princes whose invitation to viait in lieu dissoBoiniBcni 
•e«pt owing to the shonnes. of hu time in India. tW ««.g««f fw“ b 

which he enpetienced through the necessity of declining l^t >«*' j . j 
‘^;.g them lor helping him b hu task of knowing the Pt^ K ofliduS s!^. 

1 CM now siy that I feel that I know sn a »ea^ at least the K ^ 

nnd their peoples and that 1 ondersUnd then difi«ilii« and ^ ^ Bcelingi 

«p!fstioas. 1 hope that the, also have begun now tn know me a^ tl^ e»» 
fuller undetsUBding bas iprung up. wbieb u ibe permanent foundation of mutual 
'egsid." • • D - d U 

The PrlBc, i,e would, after leaving JedU. often £a 

thoaghu would Mm with even deeper feehegv of satidacuon to^ «« e daagen 

wu for an Empire whUh had. fo, maar years, piesmed ibeir Si» Ms ... H..ka«Ies 


III actnowledging an address of welcome from ihc Anglo*ImIian an 
otniciled European Association, the Prince said:— 

H. ...u u.. u.. .„u., .1 b. b.a «»» “.u. “ “u 

•uBieli tegsrding their community. On Isndmg n j,,,;,, Umt city 

f«e*Kd by the wsrmlh of the welcome from iheit • 

he rude specie] enquiries from the Governor abt 


m Bomhey bo was lo ■ ^ ^ 

fttssod iTr*'thnM^th ^if'thrw'eicomrirom ihert comBWmiy befota Usvmg.^ 

be nmde special enquiries from the Governor ^ , 1 ^ issks. their 

nluahle iafomsiloB regarding the cartels open to ^aderstood lU coadi- 

recoid of nuhiar, service. Ihey could rest assured lhid,h« iW GllrJ as 

tions eed., wkL-u i -.j ...J ,k- utM aad boooured pUc« wh^ 


record ol nuhiar, service. Ihey could rest assured ih^ h* had now ua^ ^ 

‘ions nodei which they lived in lodm and the useW aad P’" ^ TVu devo- 

‘>l««s m the Indme Empire. Their aues aiJ pmpew ol 

rron to the cause of loJia did them credit. Ha concinded, flfeal Dcitaia and the 

L-M.cmnmueuy wuh the closed atteat^n. Y«, », U Ti. Km- 

“pue Will not forget your community who are so tailed “ . p_j, hy lhti» 

and who give u^h unmlstahabU token ol lieu atlnchmat to tio tmi^* r 
pest t i ai Ge es in llm war." 
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a l&e Cktio Platcaa aac{ hy tuiuejaeitl meeb'iip. I 
a btte, ud (Lat Yoat Hitboeu wasid gire me tke 


P^TULJ. 

In reply to the toast of Kia health proposed by the Maharaja of Patiala 
at the State Banquet, the Prince said 

I ^ rm grmfol ta .Youi HisLuu to* tla M*na term* ia wlikb you bare propoted oy Leelih. 
I lb*nk You» H.jhn«4 foe Utms eiUaded lo me ti>e priacely laapJuJrfy /of triiei lie 
1 ktikU Sttle It M jurtly ftooui. I Eitte fceea keeoly looUsg forwtid lo my tisil lo Ptbali 
b«ai^ ol ny pjefiont aequtiaUoM wab Yom Hlglinm, wirnb Ugu b 1911. wiea you 
Tinted EsgJud. 1 uw you ijeb lie W«r Coofereace ud reaew ’ 
at ta» period e/ cooredeiaip 
knew thet • wirm weleame 
belt iport ud koip'.ulity, 

Dut apart from perioaa] grouadi for tay aatuftelioa, k U a gteet pberore to me Ut be able ta rak 
the cepiul cl the premier Sute b the Ponjth end the leading Sikh Slate b Isdia. I need 
not refer to the part hiitory of the retaiioaa of the Patbb Slate with the Briiiih 007001 * 
meet, which date back /roei 1609 and have been of the happiest nature. To a byaJ and 
eapahia stateiou loch as Your f^ghaeu, the eruls of the Great War came not as a trial. 
but as an opporRiaily. Immedblely oe ha oulhteik Your Highness ofeted you peruul 
services and the resources of yoor State to the Empire. Yon proceeded pe*r haste to tie 
front, though rrgteUabJs dlaesr cwopclled yoatr retura. Yoor Impend Service Troops 
Cavalry and Infantry, went on service end co&tboed la the field, rendeibg conspicooui 
BuisUace till the end of the war. In addkba. You H.gWu raised b tie State and asm- 
lamed 4 Camel Corps and two Corps, which were of great value to ou forces. I heliere 
that Patiala State eaa hoait lo be tha only State b India which laised from its own lui.ecli 
and Biaintabed fton its revenues, separate complete corps. In addition, when, b 1918. 
the Ptemiet called let special efiorts b the ^pite, Your Highnesa set a Mil* esispl* b 
you brother Princes by you offer to raise b the State three battalions of bfsan. b add!- 
tioa to onintaining the flow of lecraiu to the Imperial Seniee Troop* ud the Indiu 
The total number of Patiala subjeets who enlisted b these forces amounted to 28,000, • 
contribution in man power of wb’eh the Suie may well he pioud. 

You Highneas did raeinorable work b the Wat Confetesee b 1918, ud sahieqiiest{^ riaited 
the various fronts in Belgium. France, luly and Palcsibe. You Highness mutt hire 
fell gratified in the latter couatiy 10 see you ovns Imperial Service Infantry Regiment alitu/ 
eovered with Isuels and about to wb more b Lord AUenby'a /amous adfuce b September. 
1918. 

It wai a great privilege lo me to be able to see Your ^hneis' fine troops here and ^ 

ei-servbe mea of your Stale. In money contributions Your Highneu was equaUy 
The total expenditure on the Slate war services atnounled lo Rs. 82 lakhs, and iBciiKnng lie 
coatrihutloa lo war bus, to one and one^hird of a ctnte. 

There ate muy other matters I might meotioa, but I thli^ that the varied tale vrlich I b**® 
forth will stow that Your Higbasss and your State tare b no respect ‘^^ed 

glorious uaditlons of loyally and service. Few Stales eu ihow lacJi a rtcera. It “ 
a fortunate chuee that b this crisis the Punjab had Your Highness as lU fj*™" 
and the Sikhs had you as their most piombent leader. I feel pioud that my_Hou^ 
such a true ud devoted friend, and I am happy In be able b g^a .eui 

thanks and eongratulsllons for this lecoid of unwearied service ud loyalty, ftuy / 
that pau draw our ties still closer. HicieJ 

I need not say what pleasure ft was to me when Voui Highneu expressed a deiire lo • 

to my staff b India. , y- 

I must thank Your Hghneu agab for all yo« Hwbeu and * i^'* I 

enjoyed my Writ ^^^gsrS Sj * 


hope that I may some day be able lo show my fneads 

does not belie oy accounts of it. . , c, , 

Udies ud Gentlemen. I ask you to Job me b driidibg prosperity to tie Pat.sla iusie, 
life and happiness to its illustibaa refer. 


sad iMg 
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In laying the foundation stone of the Military School at Jullundur, the 
Prince said 

A* Mt wtB bad lk« piWilfga of aenlaj !> tbe field U» ikeCtertWar. I feel I nay addre.i a. 
comiadca ibota galUat aoldieti wko aie galKeied kece “ ** •. '"y re» _P_ , . , 

U aiaoBt yea agai. and la aUad hew .a ihe eeatte of • utd djrtr.ct and Aviaioa which 

lupplied a total of 700.000 coabaUal letnuU duiinj the War. It » to the abiding g] y 
of L Proriaca that UU of the., caoi. Iwnt the Ho-ieb, '»/■>« ‘ ‘ ‘“»f 

that aU clatiea ia ihii neighbowhood icpoaded to iho **11- While piide of pUee for ea 
1 , ament of the largeU ps.eeaUge of iheit eonmotot, .a th.. the ToS 

Mebloo. actually the lugeat niiBber of leciuiia waa {oiomW by Jit Sikh . 
male pcpul.Poa of a la.llioa. the Sikh, eoloted 90.000 ^ 

total number of the eombatanU furnithed by the Ptovioce and oee«ghl c doduU- 

hiniuhed by India aa a whole, ia which the SiHa fonned but one een^f the po^l 

tiom The ,e.pon» of other eW a. well, wU. befote the A lu^o e^tei. W 

inhetiled traditioai of mililaiy leieice, wan n« leaa lematlable. 1 w* fnllawen and 

appeemtiea of the ttapcaia to the cell made h; humhler i.nla of 

.™ ... .£■» ... .1 s 

and « man, en<u,ln^a and fioau. ia .tt.oge .B th 

death. Butilaiioa and diwaie. the cnea who weia bled “.^>**3 P'““, 

Lgheit proof of th« aturdy ^ualitiea of theit race aad of Calliocli o^t tL lamour 

KmgEopero, aad theit ilt. A w.U-knowa atoiy. o galUt^ m C.n.poJ. oMM_i^^ 
Shh regiaenl teetuited ia thir aeighhouthood le pP**** ^ ***}Sl? *(ouehl aa aliack oa 

piled yea all. Thie legimeat, oa the 4ib 11 I’ndiaa'oficeta aad 380 

with th# eaeny'a dead, without haelag gleee an rach of growid. 

-Many ladan aoldien hare pleaded for belter edeealKioal moaie. of 

pUa reached tb« ear of tny father, the Kingtop«.«t. wl^ eo^wded tUl the «« 
th. Kiag-Empew.-. P...«it« Fuad aboutd be *3 KinrS . '^ Royal 

the «». of India, aoldwm aad that theae be «l!ed 

Indiaa M.l.la,, School.. It i> my pdr.lege to lay t^ ’"J! |a ihia «hool 

KhooU to.day. I hope that tbe deKeedaela of who Piritly. that Ihii 

wM ear,, three .unpU fact, ia theit lied. •» ‘bey ^Eeiolror a. a token of hi. 

Khool rru bail! by the de.Ir. aad at the coomawf ^ ,Se for their loyalty 

admliailoB and tegaid for tho militaty claw m 1^ ,1,, 

aad derolion. Secondly, that thi. .tone was 1^ by t ^ 

lade, in the Gtcal Wat; and thirdly, thal the »bl«j ^y . ^ j 

ima leceired here ii the upholding of the grert tr^Joio. of the loyalty, patri 
rice wWcb wa. handed down to iheo then fathers. 

LAHORE. 

An aJie.. o[ welcome wa. given by the Pmiab Ugi.lativa Coui.c.1 at 
Lahore. To this the Prince replied : — 

1 ata touched hy the warmth of the welcome to which yoa h.« ‘^‘^“ch’you hare” paid 

n-emh... of ihi. Council. I aa, deeply gtahW by Ac r„r,iy cUrUh 

to my father and mother. No one know, belter lh«i I ** ,^‘^tUit. of lhi» Council. 

India and they will be rejoiced to find thnt tbei lore fi«U «:ho a the heart. 

Sa. you have refen.d to my rl..l a. my first rUk to the P^- *3 ?®*, “ Ker w»*e y«s. •» 
lot thi. it the firrt tune I hare kI foot on the Powib •»d. “ * 
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vrroni. for I U|»a to rii.l ijj« Puai»b id ipuU logj »go, iion llie Jjj- the lulwart Pnaiabii 
i j Fo'co Uiui«d id Ftioc« and ia ito jtw ikat case alter wliea I 

•hated ikeii dajJa Iila ai toldieit io man cotteirle*. My iboughu weot (oitli to the pUIu 
aad tiHt of tSa Puojab. oj heart waa with the falhew aad brother* who had bid Cod-ipetd 
to lbe*a nea wbea, la loyalty aad devMioa to ibair Kiag-Empetor, they went forth u eo»- 
laJet-ia-aima to duUnt aad ualaowa land*. Wkea one of my comiade* fed. in lympathy 
and aorrovr I waa wlih you la you bome^aada and I ihared ia your pride aad tejoieiag when 
your dear ooea telumed <afe oaca note to you hamUta at the end of the War. Centlemeo. 
you bare hoaoued me by calllog o« bcMber-ia-ansa of the gilUat Panjabi is war aad i 
am proud of the title. Now that daya of peace hare come. 1 want to feel that I itilj hare 
you aa Itiuiy comradea ia the liaha that 1^ before ua. We, the Britiih, aad the Piujahia, 
hare liarelled the toad of frieodihip together for many year*. We hare paaaed laaay 
rsileatoaea on that road. 1 for oae wtah to tread M other aad I waat to tabe yoa all along 
that road with me right to the very end. 

Ceallemen, I hare come here to-day to mako you acqualaUace, meahera of oae of the young 
Pailiameat* of th« Empire. Aa tepteaeDtatirca of ihote whom 1 call my comradea, yoa hare 
•pecial ctaima oa my regard. I aympathiae with your aipiratjoaa. New political problena ate 
aiiaiag aa the leault of world changea. Yoa hare you dJ&cult^ and daageta before yoa 
juit aa We had fa the war. la that great atroggle, patieat tiafaieg, tract; co-opctitwa aad 
courage led ua to aueceu at the end. 1 pray that D.riae iaapitalioa may guide you eforta 
ia the aame way to preaerre aad waiatain the well-being of the people of (he Punjih. 

lAMMU, 

The Prince’s speech at the Jammu State banquet is as fellows 

1 thaok Your Highaeu for the very kind lerma ia which you hare lefened^te me. I couat 
myaell fottunate to hare had aa opportuaito of riailiag You Highaeu* lenitfT •» »y 
latber and gtiadfaiher hare doae before me. fhe large State of Kaahmir, wui ttt Ireatiera 
abutting ca Afghnaictan, Chioa and Tibet, occopiea a poaitioa of prjmaiy Ufortaw la 
the Empite, 1 will not dilate oa the hlatoiy of ia lelaliena of ihia Sute to ik* Bnbw 
Crown aa they are well known to you all. Suffice it to uy that ia the pait “ 

mutual reapect and affeetioa haa tiu^ Kadiorr with the Crow#. The traditioa of W 7 
hai burnt with uadunmed fiuUe ui you teiritoijea. fCaahni'r baa^erer prored wortoy w 
truat repoaed in it aad ia You Highaeaa, the Bntiah Coreomeat ia forfaaale to the pr—" 
of the alauBcheat of frieada who can be lelkd oa to auirf to ike ulmoci ii* ' * 


a tke erent of ar 


emcrgeacy. 

Nerer hare tbeae qualitlea been aubjected to ftetoer teat or more uiumpbaajly 

in the Great War. During that oideal the devotion of thia Slate, aa all wbo aao 
Higbneca would hare confidently predicted, wai nerer ceera to falter or to *•**'■. ^ 
take a long time if I were to recount the geoetow ouiclance which waa poaxeo o 
of money and material. But there are one or two poinia ti.*toii 5W 

Kashmir Imperial Service Troopa were mainuiaed at a aUength j , 

t they fought with marked disliactioa ia East Africa and ^ 


higheat Itihule from Ceneiala wbo bad ibe good loitua 


0 lead them. 1 hope 


j bare tke 


of ihoae who won 


tor 


pleasure to-morrow of Kciog these fine troop* aad ^ meeting many 
tCmshmir ao undying halo of militoty renown. . ■, .upalr. 

In addition to thia, Kashmir Stale with jta Feudatory Slate of P»acb Hirheeca' 

ing recruita to aerve ia many fielda in the lodiu. Army. Orer 31,000 ^ Y w pig 
lubjecta enliated la ou forcei. 1 am glad to be to-aighl in ibat prormee ^ , 

terriloriea which la particularly connected with Dograa ia order to t^ to ^ 
martial apirit and their splendid achievemepta. Hie war Victory of Kaihnut 


martial spirit and their splendid schievemepts. a be war (ustoiy ji 
of which Your Highneu and you State may feel jactly proud, 
gust congratulate Your Highness oa the well-merited hoaour* aa^ 

Emperor has bellowed upon you. I am bappy to btva the privilege . 

ing in person oa behalf of the Kiag-Empeiu the peat •*>''5*® " ,„u 

thanking You Highneu and your subjects for the sigaal loyally wh ^ 
need not auue You Highneu, that it baa teen a great pleasure to me 
neu heir, General Raja Sir Hati Sjifb. who commaads you £>«« <»«'*• , 
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UkS durio; 017 vUit (9 Isdit. It wiU icntia a ijcimag'at te{ret that tlie >l>ott lime tllousd 
to my tour prerented me from vmtkAf tbe fa.r piorlaee of fCnsfunir nboee botden and 
beauliei are tLe enry of all lasdi. Mnclt baa beoa done bj Youi Hitkoeu to derelop lire 
resouicei of 70111 tenitoriei and euuto tho wcifaic of joat people. 1 feel coariaced 
that Uiit State haa before it ibe btigbteit of fuhiie* uadet Youi HitWia' adaunistialioa anj 
I fervently hope that it may ibare la uailinled meaiaie is tbe ptofreat and prosperity of tba 
BrituK Empire in yean to come. I am auie it will cement even more firmly the tiaditioa* 
al relationi <vbicb eei»t between it and tbe power and 1 knew that they will deepes 

tbe feelinji of penonat friendibip wbicb I bare foe Yout Hitbneia. 

JHELUM. 

In laying the foundation stone of the King George’s Royal Indian 
Military School at Aurangabad Serai, the Prince said : — 

1 bare terred in more ibaa one tbeatre of war witb Indian anldicn and I am |lad and prood to 
be aaong ao many of my old colleafuea bero Uaday. It U a t>vai pleaaute 10 me la be able 
to viait ihia part of tbe Punjab, wlueb ra tbe centre of ibo area aland un aecoml to none in 
tbe Empire in ita contribution of fi^btinc men ducinf ibe war, wbila all claaaeaa m tbo dm* 
Iricti in ihla neiibbouthoed amwered tbe call. Tbia aa eaaeuially a bfuiaalman rccmaiai 
area and you mny take juat pride in youc abate of tbe total of 170.0^ Muaaalman aobbciv, 
who joined tb* cotouii froo the Puajab. Tbe Jbclum Diaincl, wbicb alaada fital ajaoaf the 
dialrieta in tbia part of the Ptevinee. bad. ol ibe end of tbe war. cat man m nine of lb« 
total male population aerviaf is tbe Army and vndet tbe voluntary lyatem of lenilorial n- 
cuitmenl. by which they were enlialed ts aomo vallate* aeie (ban 50 per cent, of the mala 
population bad joiaed our fortea. 

rbia aplendid record needi no wotda of aisa to eabroadet it. net need I cmbelliab iKr tale of 
tb* gallaot eanner ia which tbea* een did tbeit duty far froa ibcu boaelaaJa in d>al*ki fieldi 
of wti. Tba world Lnowa that alety ntieady and at will bv*. I na proud I* tbinb that I ta 
to be aore letioalely aaiocialed wah the Puniab and with you Uraib lb* tepenniatir* 
Punjabi Rgioienl^he 92ad Puajabia— wbKb la ae cleaely couecled wub lb* Jbalua Dia* 
Uiet and will, in futura, b* know* u tbe Paine* of Walea’ Re|iaeaL U'a bar* apebes a4 
beroea of armioa of (o.day aaj yeaterday. bet w* anal nc* forget lo-aaortow Tb* anaa of 
ou aeldicii mual aom* day lake (berr lUnd an the laaka ol ibe armiea of lad, a. It la I* 
ibeic light hand tbat India looki to gitacd bet in ber need ia future, lb* qvriGnn of pew 
eidmt for lb* educntioa el aeUieti of lb* falun and lb* aoaii ol aoUirn of lodar, baa been 
eagagiag tbe nttealioi for aovetimea of my lalber. the Kurg Emperoa. ubca* iboughta at* **et 
with bia lodina tcoopa. By bii command, tbe momea ol tb* Kiag Eiaperca'a PalriQa^ f^nnd 
ar« to b* deeoled to tb* pcevliioa of acbool bouara and boalela ioe tbe aoai of Imbna a*U*ai, 
and iSeae acboola are to b« known by bia nnmr. Tb* traebrra will be o£crra ol lb* fadwl 
Army. Tb* education given will be of n aound general ebaraUrt. to bl n man I* lakn a 
wortby place ia civd 01 military eareev and to be a good trCaen of lb* Enipai*. 

It ij my privilege to lay tbe foundation atone of one of ibrae acbeola oa ikm apeg. I trmg ibat 
I may. at Ibe aamo time, cemmunicat* I* ib* acbeoL wbicb will fmw np brra, ibna* bod.- 
lioat of eouiage, loyalty aad devotma wbicb anapaied my comiadea-annrma from tb* M'e^i 
Punjab in tbe great war. 


peshawah. 

An address of welcome was proeoted to the Prince at Peshawsj. liis 
f<^ply thereto was as follows :•» a 

I am moat gtalefial M you fee tbn Lad arofda an wbacb y** bav* nJJmaaed m* aaf t* aU gs^-a 
of tbia i’tofiaca am! City whom ye* l e p i ea a^ la* tba very wana wvk«* ubob 1 a*** 
rece i ve d oa cveey mje. It aa now man ibns dev* momtbn aaaca 1 l a n d e d ai tb* naa> 
gateway of ladia and ibal petmd kna be** UW web aem* ad lU m*W varpvd nad ■etwOeg 
eipniencc* of my Wa. Del 1 (eel tbal tboa* cagetaencea wialf Vat* been mawm j baaa wabm* 
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• 1“^ 8tltw»y of ladi,. lU home of ibe wulle PuUa tai of il* 
» . *, 1 ***? ®“'y • *®*H »«l»» of tbs Freuier. tnt it W beta enoosh to ioptoi 

wkl •- t «5« .«jB.Iotaa« of was of ibe tr.tsTldieu 

fotyrsrd to nett.ni »ms of ihew sgofa wbca t rlsit lie Ex-SwWts asa Jo-Ljmr. It u s 
Sceet pleuuie to me ta lun of tie ptogtm wlieb lu beea eclie^ed of recsat ywt ia mote 
pe.Mful ipleiM of 1 1™^ dmt pesos o» ih« border tnsr ea-a.Je roa ia fotare 

to derots sTsa mote effort, ,ad saetw is ilew diteetloM. 1 will jUdlr coawr yoni 
aes««s oMoysltf sad derot/aa to His fmptiisl Ms/etty lie Kiaj Empetot. Hi, MiiWr lu 
always takea a ipwial iaterett in this totaer of ils Empire aad will, I know, be r.i.S.^ 
to oesr <>001 ms of jrour progreu »»>t welfaie. 


RAIVALPJNDL 

An address was presented to the Prince by the citizens of Rawalpindi in 
rcpJy to which the Prince said : — 

J S3> very graiefu) >0 you for coaiag bees («-dty to offer as m wsra s wefcoois ea belsl/ of 
tie iaballlaats of Rswslpladi Piriuoa. I bate besid with pride and adsiiistioa low ^ 
iaasts maitisl spirit aad seaw of foyaby was at oace aioiued ia lie people of llu diritiea 
of lie Puajab at the outbreak of lie (^eal War. You late fully eareed for your ditiiioa lie 
Qame of tls ffgltiag ditisisa of the fi)biio( Piotiate. You uood list aaear tie rCtiiiaas ia lie 
Puajab ia the aunbsr of toea enlist^ la tbe Army duiag tbe Wat. You stood £rst ia tie 
Duasber of mea who tetted with lie Colours dutiag lie ^at. You were £nt ia tic aumler 
of esiosilies. £r>t ia tls Boaber of miblaiy deeoraliow aad £nl ia lie deaatioa of catli w 

£ 'f(s ta lie War fuadt. From tbls ditisioo weal to Fiaoes lie Itti eoauageal, tls_ w 
iiaa Voluatser sad tls £rsc Imdisa botdieg (Is BtitUh Coauaiuiea. Boll were ara^aed 
ia tls despatebss dealiog wttb iadiaa Fokcs. Tbs £nt ladiaa to wiu tbs Vieucia Croii 
cams frsm youc ditisioa. Tlus record speaU for itself aad it 11 a teiy real plesnss M meet 
you to^iy aad express tbe gratitude aad appreciatioa of tie Empiie lot your tpleauid ez^ 
aad to tee lbs same of so msBy of my comrades ia tbe great war. I will coutn to HiC 
Imperial Mai'etly tie King Emperor your expiesuoas of loyalty aad derotloa. I Uow ihal 
yeui mesiage will be treasured as cooiog ftom lacei wloie biate deeds form a clsptet oi 
boaour ia lie aaaals of tie Empire. J witb lie ialabJiaots of Rawilpi^ ditMOB all 
pioipetity ia lie years ta come. Tbey may rest assured oa my abidiug iaieteil ia Uieit welfare. 

KAPUBTHAU, 


The Prince spoke as follows at the Kapurthala ^Banquet : — 

Though ibis is aa iofoimal oceasioB 1 caaaot let it pass without ^ukisg you 

rsasaer fa wlicb you hare dnsk my health aid lot ile eery kiad eiptes»io[U w ^ 
Highaeti las used about me. I (an assure you that it it a great pleasure to m 
Kepuftlala and to renew my acguaiataace with Your Higlaets aad to we 
of your family. I esteem it a prinege to be able ia penoa to “‘f*. , Sersice 

aes/aad your State oa your teasff beJp fa (bo peat wy. He Kapwthal. 

Regiment tented with disiiactloa ia East Ahka (or nearly fcur years. Duimg 
itrenpb Was raised to f.OOfl mea, artd ererylbiiv-tbat^could^be d^_ w 


, done to keep it.m 


.J Siestaa. Mesopotamia and Afghaatslaa. Yoaf_ Higbow rVerfoteal^fot »*” 

Amaijit Singh Saleh, eel a good example by Jeremg heJa at to v*e“‘T- 

that! a year. Your Highness and Your finest State did of yow 

I l„» tk.. Y.« l». Vo. W wiU Vop .V. ^ 

House before your eyes and that lemce to Kia* »ad coimtiy wli be W 
tie main sprmg of all action in the Kapunbala Stale. I thank Your H,*^«s "iT 
for all your kbdneu and lospilaG^ duciig xuy “U ‘o® bnel sail to yo 1 
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DEHRA DVN. 


The Prince, in o{lening the Prince of Wales' Indian Military College at 
Dehra Dun, said 

At joui EiccIUivcr * uid, tKe wntcc* of tKe F«ic«i of ladi* la tlie Cre*t Wu 

UTo woa foi tbe titio} geaeiatioa of lodiuii ■ tijkl to bold the tCiag’i Com- 
Diiutoa, end the peth to the lu(liett leak* ii the ladies Ana; u now 

Open to ladle's youss bcb. Nevti hot e feiier o< core hoaouitble field bees dupleyed 
before them lad I look with eoafidence to yoiiof ftdie to prove worthy of the Eteet opportimi- 
Itei woa (or then by the loldiett of ea oldet lodie U the hour of tupreme trial. From toy 
own eiperieoet 1 oey ley that a it ike fi»t lew blows oa the eavil of life that give the humaa 
weapoa tke_ act tad teopet which caniet it ikcoa^ Ue't battlet. It it the pride of 

Easliah public tchoola that they have tuppCed Ike earty trtiaiag of tkoie BriUtk OScen who. 
With the aid of the gallant body of ledita Ofiicen^ bate for yeare led jod gilded the fighr^g 
taea of ladia to victory oa oaay fields. It it io otdet to give yoa the tame oppoitualliea and 
kdvaalaga that ikii College bu beea cttabLtked. Young men of India, who with to go 
let»_ to Sandhurit, who aspire to hold the Kieg'e Coeiaiuioa. who receive their early 
trtiaiag here, 1 trust that those who ere tetpootible foe the adauaistralion of thii College 
Will keep hcforc iheia tot oaly the great tdetU of Iho public kKooIs of Eagltad but wilt 
also further and tnaiataia the fiat old fediaa apub of asutual icvereacs which bound together 
the Cum and hit Chela. To those who etplte to the heaoot of e Kmg't CeoiiaiusoB. I say, 
wetk_ hard, play hard, lira upright arsd hooest bves. malotait uataniihed the great nirllal 
tiaditiou of lodia'a fighliag nee, keep uatuIUed the chivaliy asd bosour which baa heca 
haaded dews to you as a heriuge bir the lodsaa Piiacea aod wtrtlon el old. by tba lodio 
06mii of the past sad by the Driiish Oficen who have baited iht lad.aa toldicn ia 
peace aad ted then ia war. I ihall alweyt follow with inteietl the forluaei of a College 
whieh ia to bear ley ume. I hope that its future lecetd will nake ne proud of st. 

'Tka Canaander-ui-Chsef. tepceaesled by Claude Jacob. 

Presenting Colours to the Royal Military School, Sesawar, the Prince 


1 should feel proud to belong to the College which wae (ouedcd by the brave S.r Hetry Law* 
teace, which was built aad sUrtcd by the gallant hUjor Hodsot asd to wbicb my lather 
gave the aarae of Royal it tecogailioo of the aeivieea of ha old boyi during the Great ^'ir. 
To the boyi belonging to thie College I need aot tipUia iho mcaaisg of Colours. A(1 

•oldieti' aooi take pride ia (flouts ssKh as ihcir faibere have acncd uader, Yeot oU 
Colouri Will MW bang ia your chapel to leioiail you ^ the Ireoid of your old hoys. YosU 
new Colours 1 catruat to year keepiof. Covet th» vilh gleiy end boaovz. 

May they be aa ioepiiatioa to you to eeirc youi Kiog tad Couaby as faithfully as Joha aad 
Heoiy LsMTeace did ia the hour of oevd. 


N KARACHI. 


The Prince, replying to the address ol the Kaiach^ Municipality, said : — 
Ceailemea, — I »h.>h let the warn weteome which y«u have exleuded to mo aad foe ynv 
good wiihca. 1 am glad that 1 as abU to pay a viait to Karachi hefove 1 kavo !ad.a. My 
father aad mother will bo interested to beee iioa me of the great ptogreie aad eipaaaiM 
which has lakes place !a thia city aid pert race Uiert vo4 years ago. It H e 
pleacute to me to see your ejlv hMSuea of the pvoolaeat part which si played is tho War 
aad Its close aasociatioa with the fiae work of tadVa fighl.Bg foicei. I rawrvd lasLe by 
one ol Ut eldest galewaye. It sa ficiisf that I ahould leave it by oae <4 sU mort madna. 
lot the rapid growth of yoni city and popuIaMa, your ever e vp aad.eg eiport bade aad 
your gtowiag iaponanee u a iocisi of temmnaireteoij. are the shrect eeaalt af eae of the 
moat itriLiag achiCTcaeala of British nste ia ladm. Yossc cipaaiMa ia the oul c rae of the 
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iMTli. All ^hich ma^on. of of deun 

mto ‘^>6 P»n^ of ladu. wtiel, added u bo ibuH meajuie to tbe world'. ««k of f^ 
PBia Bod clolliing kod peopled b wbub id^e wik • happy ,nd pro.petou, pemntiy. 

I read ia thi. the .ymbol of which nniied effort cm «cure ia lodla, aad a ,oai t.pid growth 
I tad good Buguiy for that high powwa which ladU tuy £11 in the eoaaaetclal world of 
me /ufere. tour citic duUe* are oaeton* and laporUat. iDcteaied work and tespoouhiLtr 
Will be your lot « nual pto.perlly iocicBie* ia Siad. Puajab aad RajpatBoa. 1 koow that, 
in the t«k which liM before you the welfare of the people of ihir eitf will he your £rrt cut. 
JVly_ Tiiit to t^aiachi bat been one of no coaunoa iateteu for me. Ceatleraea, 1 yen 
Bgaui for your Lad wetdi. May Karachi protpei. 


Unveiling the Baluchi War Memorial at Karachi, the Prince said:— 

I deem it a great privilege to oavcS thi. meiaotial to our oae ihoiuaad officer, and laea of the 
Baluchi group of lediap la/aatry who laid down their livea for iheir Kmg couaCiy ta 
the Great Wu. Three of thcM regiineiita ate clouly conBccted with toy family by 
ipecialitiei. Whether duty called them ia Fiaace. Egypt, Palertiae, F^«r Africa, Penla. 
Wanti.tao or on the Afghan Frontier, the taea ^ all ibw nait., one and all, fought with 
ehaiactetittie courage and upheld the gloriou. naditloai of their regimeat. and of the lodiaa 
Ana/ lo tWiich they befoag. Among the many Auoction. woa hy officen and men I <nay 
taeatiaa the two Victoria CroMe. which were woo by the 129^ Baluchi, and Ueaiuied 
with pride. Thi. cnemori.l ha. been erected by the mea of the tegimeet. to the boeour, 
and in taemoiy of, their own hrare comndee. There cm be no more fitting meeiorial f« 
uldlen. la tureiling it, 1 tnut that U nay long keep their name, their ucrifice aad thw 
brnve deed, before the futuro genetalioaa. AJay it iaapire choM (hat cose a/rer to w«h 
their Kiag ud country ia that .pitk of loyalty and devotion which hw alwayi anlmaud 
the Baluchi Infantry Regiment.. 


fi4RElVEUTOJND/A, 

The following telegram was sent by iKe Prince of Wales to the Viceroyi 
dated I7th March, 1922:— 

I bid farewell lo India lo.day with feeliag. of the deepnt regret. I praiw the Uad cl ftie^ip 
which India baa extendi lo me and All ever Ueauiie the meioctlet of my viU >a It *™* 
yean. By Cod', help I may now hope lo view ledia. her Priace. wid nwple ww 
rtandiog eye. My gathered knowledge will, I tiurt. a«i« me lo read her ne^ •!>*“ , 

wiU eoahle me to approach her ptohleam with ryopaiiy, appreeiare her 
appraise her achievemeati. ft bu been a wondeifo] eapeiieace for me t» I™ 
and State* of lodia aad to watch the nachiaeiy of the CovernBeal with ‘•t**'*^ , ^ 

noted .igai of expatulon aad dcvekpmenl on every aide. It ^ ^***1 ^ F-pe* 

thank A Princea aad people of ladia for Aj effort, axd wenfiee. oa bAU ol p^, 

fa the Great War aad to reoew mr eafOMoUate wuh her gjilanl fighting fot^ 
my waimert thank, are due to your faeeUeaey. to A offieiaU of your itage 

Ptinces and people* of India ^ whow eenliU euitl.o r o 1 have belp~ « ^ , 

of my jouniey to weure my checiAd auhitioa. I uadertool itj* jottfaey to aw ^ 

Indm ami to be known by her. Your E*«1W* « 

meat which J have crartanily xreeKed oa all hand* iiaee Undiag m Ia<U U. g « 
bean for my UA 1 Uv. rUeived coati..^^p..J.k of devotio. 
of A l^g-Empetot aad oa my Rtum lo Eagl^ * ^ my pn»iW 

UMiaace. of loy^ lo Hi. Imperial Afare*«r. i »7 *r-;^ “ATau. « 

help each ether whkh mu« ever fonn A fou»l-.M t.l/t 

will only wy At if A memoriet which 1 feave bebj^ a India an 

1 take away, 1 may lade^ feel At my mil ***» ‘*'“*^ •“ '^-‘^S^fortiiaa H "* 
may progrem and p/oeper 1* »y raraot puyeg. I hope it may be *y 
Udia ia A year to toae.—ED7tSO, P. 
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!■ . ( H R H Ae Pri”“ Wales'* *1*8 
The [oUommJ is a list ol H- 
during his Indian tout ■ 

c. F, d.M.ummT. " C Vo' 1S>^ ^ 

Col«,.U.-il»Su* R. B. W«iei. C.V.O.. u-a- 

n..-. B.«.. C.V.O.-frt«l. f M. R. H- 

ss ^“4 «■ ^ ”■ 

u-S.'r ^ ^ ,.j^ 

Uo-CeWI C, O. H™r. C.B.E., M.V.O.. M.u. ■»«» >*•* 

Hatu.— stubloni Sttttla'v- t ,, , ,. rk^A SitKlen- 

H. A. F. D-julre. ‘C.S.-st^ OiJi«r. 

D. P«mi. Eieuj«. c.l£.. IIB-R- ^‘y.’y'o Rjd^wjenal MeJial Ojlluf Is H. R* R- 

w cs^ssSsi A. c w. N""-;;. ‘•'■y-'l; 1 

CsRsi. E. D. MsissUs. M.C.. !'J »“*".• rj^ I ^UrJs^sw. 

CstTsln F. S. PsicJsi. M.V.O,. «•=••., ’ft ,?“S r f 
IsMuusut tK« Lsci LouU Mo>*aii««*»s M-V.O.. • j 

INDIAN PRl^ ,. A. 

■Us fsUswIsS Rslis* PmSSI •"‘1 BSISR. A1 sf It.* Rll Ha Rs|»l 

Sul ..J „„ is snssJu... I« tl< '!•“ s-y ;r" 

Huk-U .. u.,.1 is Bs-ks, .«1 ksJs '“e"" » 

Msisi-CuiJ H,. HisU™ Ik. 

Liuissu,. H,. Huts.- Is N— k •*, 

Csusls H» Rilsu. Ik" “‘k"" j]. DlsJi-.^”'- 

Lieut, -OiloBel H- Hi»l.Ke* p«,„ 

Hi. A. MaW-i. at 

Colo«l Hi. Hi, >..... the M.i...i. oi 

Cpub H- Hi.W« the N.wab .1 

cZ R... Si. H«i Siusb ci “ SlhL 

C.pt.a the M.hat.j Ku»m oI j OIqimI— L uaLaow »»1 

N.w.bE«J. Haii MuK«u«.J H.»;<1«»UU KU. d Dtai-I 
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LIST OF DECORATIONS. 

Tlic King WJU pleaaedf on ihe occxuion of the Prince of Wales's visit 
to India, to give orders lor the following promotions in and appointments 
to the undermentioned orders 

ORDER OF THE STTAR OF INDIA. 

C.s.l.-s:» Coafrer J. v. n-au*. a.. CV.O.; Cv». D. B. N. Noiilv CM.C., C.V.0^ RK: 
Col. R. D. WoriM. CV.O.. 0.3.0.. UcUu Aiay (Muti 16. 1922), 

ORDER OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

C.C.I£.->RowUBd *n>Mu<, Eul cl Cremet. K.CJ£.. CV.O. 

K.C.I£.-.Viec-Aaa. SIi Uo#<l G.CV.O.. K.CAt.C., C.B. 

C I E. iCipt. tlte Hca. P. W. Lc(tx, NLV.O.. O.B.C. CtCMiljei Guudt. 

ROYAL VICTORIAN ORDER. 

M V.O. (Fourth CL*si).~M«i. R^Wd Liodur Bcuca. 03.0.. NLC.. Mliu^ Sttttivj t« 
iIm Cotenct o( Oenbe/ (Notcaber 22. 1921). 

K.C.V.O.— Vice-Ada. Sii Hugh Heuy Dubf TcchiU. K.CM.C.. CB.. Ceouauder-leGhiel. 
Eui ladies Ststiea (Nereabet 23. 1921). 

M.V.O. (Fourth Cuss).— iMsi. Hear/ Ceoige Vmu. CLE.. MJIisjt Setnuiy to li* Cown« 
of Bc&gil (Dee. 30, 1921): Coo. Cbule* Rou CcapbeU, D3.0.. CosBssdlag R.I.M3> 
Duffciia (Jsa. 12, 1922] i Msj. Kcoaeib OiwcU Cetdie, CIE.. O.BE., MilAaij Seueto^ 
to the CoTeraor of Msdiu (JuusxT 17. 192^. 

K.CV.O.-5i» Joho B»i 17 Wood. K.CI£.. CS.I.. Poltitd SecieUjy. CoTeranettl of lad* 
(Febniety 21, 1922). 

C.V.O.— Mr. C. A. Berwa. C3.I., C.I.E.. Chief CoaiiiiI»ioMr. Delhi; Lienl-CoL C. KeBM^ 
Ctsufuid-Shurt. CB£.. D3.0., MiLuir SecieU<7 to the Vkmf of India: M»i. C H. 
Gabriel. Deputy Seeteiaty, Fotciga ud Polititcl Deputaeai. fnci'a (Febroary 21. 1922). 
M.V.O. (Fourth Cuss).— M ai. w, W. Moir. O.RE.. Comptroller. Vieeregal Houreholdi hW. 

W. H. Blood. D.A.Q.M.G.. Royaf Via SeUwn. Amy Headquartera (Feb. 21. 

G. C. S BUth. O.BE., Prirate Seaetaiy to the Goretoor of the Puaiab (Match ''"'j 
Mar. /. R. C. Cassoa. Auutant MJitoiy Sceretoiy to ihe CoBUBaode^!B Chief, Udia 
111; Lieut. A. D. G. S. BafCy, A.-D.-C. to the Coreaot ol tie Uailed PwUeea {MareJi 
15. 1922). 

K.C.V.O.-M1. G. F. de Moatiaoteney. Cl£.. C££... Chlel SeeteUry to Punjab Corerawat 
(March 16. 1922). 
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C.V.O.-R.«-Aa«. H. U M..W. 

CB.E.. M.V.O.. ‘“r* lll S aw M*4c.» Officer W rK. Pr.»ce »< 

»f ua..! Ueu«..Col. F. OK.«.l7. C.I.E. U1 ^ ^ ^ g f^ v o.. 

W»l« auilsi Hi* Roy»* Hnk**** • t«a**» • Hijliiieii * 

M.C. AuUluit Miliut; SeoeUry lo «k« rh^ I„j.,. (M«c1i 16. 1922). 

l*a--.Te«;SU.F.A.H.ao*.A,e«of.KeN*.ttWe««mR*n«.y. J 

C.C.V.O.-M..-C... M.W.i.K ., P.«.U. C.C5.I,. CCiX.. C.BE 

K.cv.o^... N...1, .1 K.Sri.B^tS; £ 

R»»» of Dtolpue. K.C.S.I.. ^ . PiUoooi KC.IE.: C*p«. Rw»f' S'* 

M.U,.idr o{ RaU*». K.C3.1.; Op.. .U N.«.b^ PoUopor. 

Heri SuiiU of K..Km.r. K.C.I.E. (M.rcb 17. 1922). 

C.V.O^.. U. bf.w*i of BW: 

BW*1. CI.E.. Miolrter i» ‘k"** P‘““- 

(Mutb 17, 1922). Sftvice lPelilic»l Deputoeot) 

M.V.O. IFourth CuJsJ^fr. H. A. F. Kfeit* «. » * ' 

(SUicW 17, 1922). . ...dear of Police. Itt«elli|*«o 

M,V,0, if™ S.F11. Bl..... Dm. D.« Bm-.-.-J... 

D.p.«»e.t. Si-l*. CAE C««o«a«-!-Ckief. E..« Ud- Sutio. 

K C.V.0-4W.Aa*. U a-MaO*k*'. <^B.. CAE.. 

(Mtttb 21, 1922). ,* Ruouioeet Ei*®*'* 

C.V.0^1i. R. E. HolW. CS.1.. of Nepali Col T. C. 

c«l. W. F. T. 0-C«a«.. b Wb U«* «• 

Peeeocke. C.IA. Daoewe C<»*t»l of Re»o««» 

K.CV.0..mU.'«.1 si A1.U.J.. D.I UJ> >'• I’W- Cm, J WmSmS. mS 

OV.O.--n. H... H.b.. M..,.. 

. - r rk B. 1^. -- » - 

M.V.O. (Fookth CIASS).-C*siu.. Meu*«e. lA.. R 
Co.esBol of Ibc SueiU ScHle«o«». 

ORDER OF THE BRITISH 

C.B.E. (Cm. Dm.KMl-C. 5 m« 1. O BE-. O.IU RJ"' l^' I”"* 

OB.E. (OviL DIVISKMI).— c*pt. F, *• ’iM,Kk 17). 

I7t: M.. H. R. KmW.U. M.V.O.. ' y. D.. (MmS 

M.B.E. (Cm D,v»»„.-.V.. I- B , E D,^. (S^A 
(9221, S.I.J.. H... S,..E R.i BA^»- '.A ‘1^ 

S,ta AaW Abb** (M««eb U. '922). 





